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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


Politics and We are entering upon a year 
Business in @ of quickened political activity 
in almost every civilized coun- 
try of the earth. It promises also to be a 
year of wide-spread economic recuperation. 
Comparing the state of the world with that 
which the dawn of 1923 was disclosing a 
year ago, it is reasonable to say that there 
are many evidences of improvement. The 
death of President Harding, followed by the 
assumption of presidential duties by the 
Vice-President, has been the most notable 
public event of our American year. Presi- 
dent Coolidge paid an eloquent tribute to 
the qualities and character of President 
Harding on December 10, his address being 
transmitted to millions of people by radio. 
The occasion was the opening of a Harding 
commemorative week set apart under the 
auspices of a commission appointed to erect 
a fitting memorial at Marion, President 
Harding’s Ohio home. 


President This was one of three note- 
— worthy public utterances oc- 
“ curring within the same week 

that resulted in giving President Coolidge 
a more definite position in the public mind 
than he had previously held. The first of 
these three utterances was his regular 
message to the new Congress, which as- 
sembled for its opening session on Monday, 
December 3. Owing to some delay in or- 
ganizing the House of Representatives, 
President Coolidge did not appear before 
Congress in joint session to deliver his mes- 
sage in person until Thursday, the sixth. 
The second utterance was his message 
accompanying the budgetary estimates; 
and this was transmitted to Congress on 
Monday, December 10. The address 
eulogizing President Harding, which carried 


Mr. Coolidge’s voice broadcast to thousands 
if not millions of listeners, was especially 
remarkable for having been read aloud by 
the President in his own study with a view 
to its reception by listening radio audiences. 


Radio for The regular message. to Con- 
fee gress, delivered in the House 
of Representatives at midday 
of December 6, was also sent out to the 
country by radio, although the primary and 
direct object was to give information to 
Congress and to make recommendations as 
required by the Constitution. The per- 
fecting of the mechanisms for radio broad- 
casting have been going forward rapidly, 
and the number of people supplied with 
receiving apparatus is increasing at an 
astonishing rate, not only in cities and towns 
but also in the farming districts. Two years 
ago, during congressional and state cam- 
paigns, the political use of the radio was a 
striking novelty. In the year 1924, with a 
presidential campaign before us, with a full 
House of Representatives to be chosen, with 
state-wide senatorial campaigns in thirty- 
two of our commonwealths, with 35 gover- 
nors to be elected, and with thousands of 
state and local offices to be filled, there will 
be a still further expansion, by the time the 
great conventions are held, of the political 
use of the wireless transmission of the 
human voice that may surprise. even those 
who are well aware of the progress that has 
been made during the year 1923. 


MakingaNew The country had become ac- 
2 residents uainted with President Har- 
cquajntance : 2 ° 

‘ ding, and the acquaintanceship 


had ripened into genuine affection. It was 
not merely that the country knew the Presi- 
dent in his agreeable personality and in his 
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PRESIDENT COOLIDGE, FROM A NEW 
PHOTOGRAPH 


rare talent for securing harmony and 
promoting good will, but it had also found 
him standing consistently for sound and 
well-balanced policies and for improved 
methods of transacting public business. It 
is evident that the country is also beginning 
to feel acquainted with Mr. Harding’s 
successor, and that it has been drawn toward 
him by the spirit as well as the substance of 
his official utterances, and by a series of 
acts and decisions that tend to inspire 
confidence. It is felt that he has well- 
poised judgment. And even the Democrats 
are admitting that he achieves a high aver- 
age of success in his attempts to apply wis- 
dom as the nation’s chief executive, carry- 
ing an infinitely varied load of responsibility. 


One Good Term As we have often had occasion 
yee to remark in. these editorial 
nother ; 

comments, the party in power 

must of necessity approach a presidential 
election in a manner quite difierent from 
that which is requisite for the party that is 
out of power and in opposition. Further- 
more, it is to be remembered that the party 
that has been in power for four years.is in 
a somewhat different position from that 
which it must occupy if it has been in power 
for eight years. There have been several 





conspicuous attempts since the Civil War 
to establish the custom of a single term 
for the presidency. But these attempts 
have proved to be futile, and there is no 
prospect that they will be repeated in the 
near future. There have also been serious 
proposals for extending the presidential 
term to six years, but the arguments have 
made no lasting impression. We are much 
more likely to institute a recall opportunity 
at the end of two years than we are to give 
any man the clear assurance of six or eight 
years in the White House. 


Precedents 
that Influence 
Parties 


Where a party has had _ the 
good fortune to offer the coun- 
try a consistent and_ fairly 
successful conduct of the Government for 
four years, it has now become the practice 
to ask for a vote of confidence and a contin- 
uance of this particular executive organiza- 
tion for four years longer. Thus President 
McKinley was renominated without ques- 
tion in the Philadelphia Convention of 
1900 on the strength of an Administration 
that had gone forward successfully, with 
the Spanish-American War begun and 
ended, Cuba reorganized, Porto Rico and 
the Philippines acquired, and a program of 
definite policies remaining to be prosecuted. 
With the death of Mr. McKinley and the 
accession of Vice-President Roosevelt to the 
White House, these policies were carried 
forward consistently, with good team work 
on the part of the same administrative 
group. The Democrats, similarly, renomi- 
nated Cleveland and, later, Wilson was 
given a second term. 


Present The party situation existing 
—— at the present time is not 
strictly analogous to that of 

the McKinley-Roosevelt period; but there 
are points of similarity. President Har- 
ding, like President McKinley, had sur- 
rounded himself with a group of men who 
were regarded as forming a highly capable 
executive team. If Mr. Harding had lived, 
he would have been renominated by accla- 
mation, as was Mr. McKinley twenty-four 
years earlier. It happens that Mr. Harding 
had regarded his colleague, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, as an understudy from the very begin- 
ning, and had provided a seat for him at the 
Cabinet table. Mr. Coolidge had been 
faithful not only to his official duties as 
President of the Senate, but also to his 
opportunities as an informal but actual 
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LISTENING TO PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 
(A crowd before a radio shop near the Pennsylvania Station in New York) 


member of the President’s group of Cabinet 
counsellors. What we may now properly 
call the Harding-Coolidge Administration 
has lost none of its momentum, but has 
moved steadfastly along the lines of its 
convictions and its choices. Secretary 
Hughes does not fail to show his accustomed 
vigor and energy in the conduct of the coun- 
try’s foreign business. Secretary Mellon 
has continued to exhibit not only great skill 
but unusual initiative in the handling of 
the problems of finance and taxation. The 
Secretaries of Commerce and Agriculture 
have never at any time shown a stronger 
grasp of the concerns that relate to their 
departments than they themselves and 
their energetic organizations are displaying. 


National 
Policies 
As Outlined 


Mr. Hughes had presented 
an outline of American foreign 
policy in an address at Phila- 
delphia before the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science in November 
that was, of course, endorsed in advance 
by President Coolidge and that has since 
been appropriately sustained by the Presi- 
dent in his message to Congress. Secretary 
Mellon, also in November, had drawn up for 
Chairman Green of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House an outline of his 
views regarding tax reduction and public 


expenditure; and the Mellon proposals had 
secured the adherence of business men 
throughout the country to a very unusual 
extent. President Coolidge has now fully 
endorsed the Secretary’s proposed changes 
in the tax laws—dealing with the subject 
briefly in his general address to Congress, 
and more fully in his message on the budget. 


In the election of 10920, the 
Republicans won a great vic- 
tory after eight years of Demo- 
cratic official power exercised under Presi- 
dent Wilson’s lead. Naturally, the governing 
party is anxious to be accorded four years 
more of authority, and is well aware that 
in order to win at the polls next November 
it must enter the campaign with the best 
appeal it can possibly present. In the mid- 
term election of 1922 that gave us the 
present House of Representatives, the 
Republicans lost heavily as compared with 


Republicans 
Must Stand 
on Their Record 


- their immense majorities of 1920, although 


they still kept a nominal control of both 
branches of Congress. The Democrats 
were elated, and felt themselves recovering 
rapidly and hopefully for the contest of 
1924. There was only one normal path for 
the Republicans to pursue, and that was to 
clarify and further develop the policies that 
had marked the Harding Administration, 
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and to go before the country expounding 
those policies and arguing against the un- 
certainties of a party change at this time. 
Differenges Tf, perchance, Mr. Coolidge had 
——. represented some unreconciled 
faction, or some divergent 
school of thought, when through the death 
of President Harding he became responsible 
for the conduct of public business, he might 
have deemed it his duty to pursue lines that 
would have compelled members of the 
Cabinet to insist upon having their prof- 
fered resignations accepted. Such things 
have happened in the experience of the coun- 
try, as those familiar with political history 
do not need to be reminded. - Thus if Mr. 
Coolidge had strongly favored a resumption 
of the excess-profits taxes and the payment 
of-a universal bonus to ex-service men, it is 
obvious that Secretary Mellon could not 
have stayed in the Cabinet. Or, if President 
Coolidge had demanded the immediate rec- 
ognition of the Soviet Government of Rus- 
sia or had held views regarding reparations 
that antagonized certain friendly European 
powers, it would not have been possible for 
Mr. Hughes to remain in the Cabinet. It 
was wholly within the discretion, as it was 
also within the legal right of President 
Coolidge to reorganize his Administration 
and to assert opinions regarding domestic 
and foreign policies that are known to be 
held by certain Senators and other public 
men who call themselves Republicans. 
A Unified But the new President—acting 
——— along the lines of his own con- 
nder Coolidge ~'. alee 
science and mature conviction, 
realizing also that the responsibility was 
now his alone—chose to identify himself 
with the recognized Harding policies, and 
to work in accord with the Cabinet as he 
found it. The presumptions thus created 
in the public mind regarding Mr. Coolidge’s 


attitudes were fully confirmed by his official - 


utterances during the opening days of the 
present session of Congress. Mr. Harding 
had never tried to create for himself either 


a supporting political machine or a lonely . 


preéminence of personal leadership. He 
had not set up any of the pretensions of an 
isolated and self-guided leader whose Cabi- 
net officers were merely carrying on the 
routine business of Departments, and 
functioning in loyal acceptance of the posi- 
tions taken by their chief. On the contrary, 
Mr. Harding had sought to be surrounded 


by strong men whose initiative in theii 
own spheres he never hesitated to encour- 
age, while in no sense laying aside presi- 
dential responsibility for decisions and for 
consequences. And now it so happens tha 
Mr. Coolidge, without trying in any vay 
to imitate his predecessor, and acting 
wholly in his own manner and in his own 
right, finds it not only possible but also 
satisfactory to work with a group of Cabinet 
officers who have been at their. posts ever 
since Mr. Coolidge himself came to Wash- 
ington as Vice-President. Such are the facts 
that confront the Republican party as it 
prepares itself for the great quadrennial 
contest at the polls. 
Only Basis Any man is entitled to_ his 
rb 7 ambitions for public. prefer- 
" ment, but no man ‘has any 
claims or rights in respect to the office of 
Chief Magistrate. A party is not mortgaged 
to any particular candidate in advance of 
the results of its national convention. It is 
the business of each party to go before the 
country with a sincere and ¢onsistent plat- 
form and with trustworthy and suitable 
candidates. If a party has been in power 
for four years, having been put there by an 
overwhelmingly strong vote of the people, 
as in 1920, it must not expect to secure 
a success at the polls four years later if it 
presents itself in a manner that is equivalent 
to a confession of failure. If the Republi- 
can party, in its convention next June, in- 
spired by patriotic motives, should feel 


‘in duty bound to repudiate the actions, 


positions, and policies of the Harding- 
Coolidge Administration, let it take that 
course by all means. But such a shifting 
of party ground in the face of a campaign 
would mean simply a dramatic reversal, 
with defeat at the polls as almost certain. 


A Logical 
Not Personal 
Situation 


It is not a question, therefore, 
merely of favorite sons or of 
local or personal preferences. 
It is rather a party situation due to the 
logic of events. If President Coolidge had 
failed to rise to the emergency created by 
the death of Mr. Harding, it would be neces- 
sary from the standpoint of the Administra- 
tion itself to choose some other leader. 
But Mr. Coolidge has been fully accepted as 
the competent chief. He made it known 
last month that he would permit his friends 
to take the steps necessary for the support 
of his candidacy, and there are no opposing 
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SENATOR HIRAM JOHNSON BEING GREETED BY HIS CAMPAIGN MANAGERS IN NEW YORK 


(Left to right: Mr. George Henry Payne, campaign manager for the East; Senator Johnson; and A. B. Murtha, presi- 
dent of the Hiram Johnson Club) 


candidates within the official group. It is 
quite too early to assert that President 
Coolidge will be nominated by acclamation, 
or even by plurality on the first ballot; but 
from the present outlook it might be 
thought likely enough that there would not 
be more than two ballots in the convention. 
Everyone will admit that the presidential 
primaries should be open and free, and that 
party voters should attend the primaries 
and vote in accordance with their best 
judgment. Senator Hiram Johnson of 
California, as everyone was made aware 
weeks ago, is a candidate for the Republican 
nomination, and he is an able and aggressive 
campaigner. But it would seem to the 
experienced onlooker that Senator John- 
son’s prospects were brighter in 1920 than 
they are likely to be in 1924. It is taken for 
granted that Senator LaFollette will have 
the support of delegates from Wisconsin and 
adjoining States, and the names of other 
“favorite sons” may be presented; but all 
signs now point to the nomination of 
Calvin Coolidge as the man representing 
the actual Republican Administration. 


Johnson Does 
Not Find An 
Open Field 


In 1920, the Republicans being 
out of power, the field was 
open for the choice of a candi- 
date. Colonel Roosevelt had passed away 
in January, 1919, and the Republicans had 
no leader of commanding influence to take 


his place. Gen. Leonard Wood, Governor 
Lowden of Illinois, Senator Hiram Johnson 
of California, Senator Harding of Ohio, 
Governor Sproul of Pennsylvania, Governor 
Coolidge of Massachusetts, Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler of New York, Mr. Herbert 
Hoover of California, Senator LaFollette 
of Wisconsin, and several others of less 
prominence, had their respective groups of 
supporters in the convention at Chicago. 
It now appears that the friends of most of 
the men whose names were balloted upon 
in that convention are prepared to support 
President Coolidge this year. Senator 
Johnson is opposed to the participation of 
the United States in European affairs, but 
it is hard to see how he could be more cau- 
tious in such matters than are Mr. Coolidge 
and Secretary Hughes. He is committed 
to the payment of a soldiers’ bounty, and 
on that point he is at variance with the 
Administration. But, if Congress in the 
present session should pass a bonus bill 
over President Coolidge’s veto, the question 
would have been disposed of, and could 
play no great part either in the conventions 
or the subsequent election. 


Looking 
Ahead to 
1928 


Mr. McAdoo, who is the lead- 
ing Democratic candidate, is 
also in favor of a soldiers’ 
bonus; and he holds that the bonus could 
be financed while still leaving a considerable 
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HON WILLIAM GIBBS McADOO 
(A photograph made during his recent visit to Washington) 


margin of surplus revenue that would justify 
tax reduction. If the anti-bonus attitude 
of the Coolidge administration should stave 
off the measure for the present Congress 
session, Senator Johnson’s candidacy would 
bring this topic boldly into the Republican 
convention. And, if Senator Johnson 
should be nominated, the Republican plat- 
form would have to include a pro-bonus 
plank. Thus the Republican campaign 
would take the form of pronounced dis- 
approval of a Republican administration 
that will continue to hold office until the 
fourth of March, 1925. Under such condi- 
tions of Republican dissension—the Demo- 
crats having nominated Mr. McAdoo—it is 
impossible for any seasoned politician to 
figure out anything but fore-ordained vic- 
tory for the Democrats. Conceding all his 
qualities as a virile and vote-winning 
leader, Senator Johnson has no assured 
personal hold upon the imagination of his 
party, like a Clay or a Blaine or a Roosevelt. 
In 1928, the Republican field is likely to be 
open again; and Republican thinkers and 
leaders like Hughes, Lowden, Beveridge, 
Hoover, Butler, Pinchot, Lenroot, Pepper, 
and Senator Johnson himself, not to men- 
tion several others, will all be available. 


Clevelandas The National ~-Republican 
the — Committee, meeting at Wash- 
ii ington in the second week oi 
December, selected Cleveland, Ohio, as the 
place for holding the convention, and fixed 
June to as the date. Chicago had been 
expecting to be chosen again; but the Lake 
Michigan metropolis had entertained the 
five previous national Republican conven- 
tions—every one since the Philadelphia 
convention of 1900, that of 1896 having 
been held at St. Louis, and that of 1892 at 
Minneapolis. Accordingly, Chicago yielded 
with good grace when it was found that the 
political supporters of President Coolidge 
were inclined to favor Cleveland. Several 
years ago this great industrial city on Lake 
Erie completed an Auditorium that is 
hardly equalled elsewhere in the country, 
and that is available for large national 
gatherings. The idea that Chicago was 
regarded as a center of Johnson influence, 
and rejected on that account by the 
Coolidge managers, should not be taken too 
seriously. Ohio, as the home of the late 
President Harding, made a special appeal; 
Cleveland was keenly anxious to entertain 
a national convention; Chicago could well 
afford to acquiesce. 


Democrats New York has been actively 
—” seeking to secure the Demo- 
cratic convention; but Chicago 

even with no great effort may prove to be 
the winner in that contest. St. Louis or 
Baltimore might be regarded as a better 
meeting place for the Democrats of 1924 
than either New York or Chicago. Local 
atmosphere, however, is not likely to have 
any important influence upon either con- 
vention. Primary elections, on the other 
hand, will go far toward the determining 
of choices. The Johnson movement is 
preparing to make a vigorous fight for 
delegates in all the primaries, East and 
West, while the friends of the Administra- 
tion will see that Mr. Coolidge’s name is 
presented even in the primaries of Senator 
Johnson’s own State. While the Demo- 
cratic primaries will doubtless secure local 
delegations for several favorite sons, they 
will undoubtedly result in confirming Mr. 
McAdoo and Senator Underwood as the 
foremost candidates. The convention itself 
is not likely to arrive at a choice without a 
large number of ballots, following the 
example of the San Francisco convention 
of 1920 and that of 1912 at Baltimore. 
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THE PUBLIC HALL AT CLEVELAND, IN WHICH THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION WILL BE HELD 


This new auditorium, which was erected by the city 
at a cost of $6,300,000 and opened in the spring of 1922, has a seating capacity of 12,500 people, together with much 


(Cleveland is famous for its ‘‘group plan’’ for public buildings. 


additional floor space for exhibition purposes. 


Already erected in the civic center are the federal building, the court 


house, and the city hall; and the public library and criminal court building are soon to be built) 


No one can predict the outcome, any more 
than it could have been predicted that Mr. 
Cox would win at San Francisco or Mr. 
Wilson at Baltimore. It would be worth 
while to find out what men are favored as 
second choices. Senator Ralston of In- 
diana has perhaps been advertised too 
prominently to win the race as a dark 
horse. Two exceptionally capable men 
identified with the last Democratic Ad- 
ministration are of presidential caliber, 
though not so much talked about. One of 
them is Hon. John W. Davis, who was 
Solicitor General, and afterwards Ambassa- 
dor at London, while the other is Hon. 
David F. Houston, who was Secretary 
of Agriculture and afterward Mr. McAdoo’s 
_successor as Secretary of the Treasury. 


Southern For forty years the best senti- 
—- ment of the Republican party 


has demanded a change in the 
apportionment of delegates to the national 
convention in order to put an end to the 
disgraceful practice of ‘‘handpicking”’ and 
manipulating delegations from States where 
the Republican party is virtually non- 
existent both in local and national elections. 
Mole-eyed politicians, having immediate 
ends in view, have postponed this reform 
again and again, although admitting that it 
would have to be made at some future time. 
The 1920 convention at Chicago at length 


aroused itself to the point of recognizing 
the demand, and the national committee 
was instructed to change the system. Ac- 
cordingly a plan was made and announced, 
which was a long step in the right direction. 
Everyone supposed that this change for the 
better would be put into effect as regards 
the convention of 1924. Now comes the 
national committee, however, and takes it 
all back. The large delegations from non- 
Republican States like South Carolina, 
Mississippi, and Texas, are restored to their 
old-time strength. A sop is thrown to the 
Republican States of the North by anincrease 
in the number of their delegates at large— 
an arbitrary arrangement, resting upon no 
principle of representation whatsoever and 
still further aggravating a situation that is 
not merely unbalanced and unscientific, but 
that is malodorous. It is to be regretted 
that for no sound reason the National 
Committee should perpetrate a situation 
that may bring reproach upon a candidate 
who can face real Republican majorities. 


Political It seems evident that no genu- 
—— ine reform can be extorted 


from a Republican National 
Committee until the committee itself is re- 
constructed. The present system, which 
assigns one committeeman to each State, is 
even worse in the way it actually functions 
than it isin theory. The organizations that 
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HON. WILLIAM M. BUTLER 


(Who succeeded John W. Weeks as Republican national 
committeeman from Massachusetts, and who is in charge 
of President Coolidge’s campaign for the nomination at 
Cleveland in June. Mr. Butler is a Boston lawyer) 


select candidates and adopt platforms are 
a part of the working mechanism of our 
democratic government. They are false to 
democracy if they reject sound principles 


and methods. The Republicans should 
abandon their corrupt pocket-borough sys- 
tem, and the Democrats should repudiate 
their mischievous two-thirds rule, that 
plays into the hands of conspiring bosses. 
If these are plain words, they are at least 
written with sincerity and as the result of 
many years of careful observation. Truth 
would justify even stronger denunciation. 
The reasons that gave birth to the unfortu- 
nate two-thirds rule had disappeared half a 
century ago. It now hampers honest efforts 
to present a candidate to the country who 
represents the majority choice. The reten- 
ion of the rule instead of making party 
accord more certain has the opposite effect. 
There is as much reason for choosing the 
delegates by a two-thirds rule as for com- 
nelling the assembled convention to nomi- 
nate by a two-thirds vote. 


Both With the unit rule either offi- 

iy er cially or unofficially in force, 

it becomes at least theoreti- 

cally possible for the party bosses of three 
or four large States, beginning with New 
York, to organize a minority strong enough 
to brow-beat the majority and to secure 
concessions that are neither creditable to 
the Democratic party nor -good for the 
country. The political morals of popular 
government in America are much higher 
to-day than those that still prevail in 
national committees and in the circles of 
professional party workers. This being the 
case, there is increasing probability that a 
nomination secured by the use of manipula- 
tion and patronage, by sharp practice in 
the seating of delegates, or by the log-roll- 
ing methods of conspiring bosses, will fare 
badly at the polls in November. The 
system of primaries for the expression of 
presidential preference is cumbersome, ex- 
pensive, and on many accounts objection- 
able. It would never have come into being 
but for certain evils pertaining to the con- 
vention system that had been nurtured 














© Underwood & Underwood 
MR. CHARLES F. MURPHY, WITH MRS. MURPHY 


(Mr. Murphy is Sachem of Tammany Hall, and is the 
recognized head of the Democratic party in the State 
of New York. The illustration is from a photograph of 
Mr. and Mrs. Murphy recently taken at French Lick) 
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end maintained by politicians for their 
own benefit. It is time for candid men 
who have taken part in practical politics, 
cr have studied these questions, to teach. 
the country how the manipulation of presi- 
dential conventions has more than once 
resulted in changing the course of American 
history. Bad political managemént, more- 
over, has defeated more than one meri- 
torious presidential candidate. 


A The Coolidge message is clear 
Suowmatel and explicit. Its sentences 
essage . p 
are short and succinct, in 
accord with Mr. Coolidge’s well-known 
style. The League of Nations is treated as 
a closed incident so far as we are concerned, 
but the World Court with certain reserva- 
tions is commended. There are friendly 
paragraphs about the Russian people, but 
no encouragement for those who wish now 
to recognize the Soviet Government. There 
are businesslike remarks regarding the 
European debts, and our reasons for wishing 
“to see France paid and Germany revived.” 
There are clean-cut paragraphs on our 
financial position, with praise of the Budget 
system, strong demand for tax reduction, 
and’ full support of the so-called Mellon 
policies, with which we are dealing more at 
length in later paragraphs. Calling atten- 
tion to the elastic provisions in the existing 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff, the President 
advises that the tariff law be allowed to 
stand: The Government’s’ merchant 
marine; he holds, should be transferred as 
soon as possible to private ownership and 
operation. He favors a moderate resump- 
tion of work on our internal waterways, and 
he looks upon such improvements as produc- 
tive investments rather than as in the 
nature of current expenditure. 


Various In regard to railroads, Mr. 
sag ered Coolidge advocates additional 


legislation to promote volun- 
tary consolidations. Suggestions are made 
for the better enforcement of prohibition, 
and the President declares that it is “the 
duty of a citizen not only to observe the 
law, but to let it be known that he is opposed 
to its violation.” “There are nearly 
550,000 persons in the executive civil service 
drawing about $700,000,000 of yearly 
compensation.”’ The President says that 
four-fifths of these are in the classified 
service, and he favors classification of first, 
second, and third-class postmasters, with a 
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II 


repeal of the four-year term. He also 
thinks that the field force of the Prohibition 
Bureau-should be brought within the classi- 
fied service. He advises an annual appro- 
priation of $5,000,000 to be used in the 
carrying out of plans already approved for 
the better housing of Government services 
in Washington. 


<5 “The Army is a guarantee of 
hategy’ the security of our citizens at 
Maintained ~ 


home; the Navy is a guarantee 
of the security of our citizens abroad. Both 
of these services should be strengthened 
rather than weakened. Additional planes 
are needed for the Army and additional 
submarines for the Navy. The defenses of 
Panama must be perfected. We want no 
more competitive armaments. _We want 
no more war. But we want no weakness 
that invites imposition. A people who 
neglect their national defense are putting 
in jeopardy their national honor.” Behind 
such statements are to be found the detailed 
recommendations of Secretary Weeks and 
Secretary Denby. With broad and dis- 
criminating allusions to the duties of 
Government in respect to education and 
welfare, Mr. Coolidge recommends a sepa- 
rate Government Department devoted to 
these matters with a place in the Cabinet. 
As to immigration, the message declares: 


America must be kept American. For this it is 
necessary to continue a policy of restricted immi- 
gration. It would be well to make such immigration 
of a selective nature with some inspection at the 
source, and based either on a prior census or upon 
the record of naturalization. Either method would 
insure the admission of those with the largest 
capacity and best intention of becoming citizens. 

We should find additional safety in a law 
requiring the immediate registration of all aliens. 


No Bonus, 
but Relief 


for Farmers 


There is generous recognition 
of the Government’s duty to 
take adequate care of veterans 
needing relief and help. ‘ Their dependents 
must be supported. Rehabilitation and 
vocational training must be completed.”’ 
Referring to the American Legion’s legisla- 
tive program, Mr. Coolidge favors much of 
it, and especially recommends effort to 
remedy defects in the administration of the 
present laws. ‘“But,’”’ he declares, “I do 
not favor the granting of a bonus.”” The 
President thinks the present coal situation 
is intolerable, although he has no bold or 
direct remedy to suggest. He does not 
favor Government ownership or operation 
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of coal mines, and declares that ‘‘the need 
is for action under private ownership that 
will secure greater continuity of production 
and greater public protection.”” He regards 
the economic condition of the country as 
one of “remarkable prosperity.” He finds 
agriculture also successful; but the farmers’ 
products ‘“‘are not selling on a parity with 
the products of industry,” and “every 
sound remedy that can be devised should 
be applied for the relief of the farmer.” 
Tax reduction, cheaper fertilizers, lower 
freight rates, codperative marketing, diversi- 
fication of crops, are all recommended. As 
regards the immediate wheat situation, it is 
suggested that the Government give author- 
itv to the War Finance Corporation to 
assist in the handling of exports. The sale 
of the Muscle Shoals water power project 
is recommended, particularly with a view to 
increasing the supply and lessening the cost 
of fertilizers. Mr. Coolidge recommends 
that Congress appoint a small joint com- 
mittee to “consider offers, conduct negotia- 
tions, and report definite recommendations” 
on this Muscle Shoals project. Continua- 
tion of policies for promoting good roads 
and reforestation is advocated. As a 
whole, the message is intelligent, definite, 
lofty in its conceptions of justice and duty, 
broad and generous in its interpretation 
of the American spirit. 


Foreign 
Policies 
Reviewed 


At Philadelphia, on the last 
day of November, Secretary 
Hughes made an address before 
an academic body in recognition of the 
completion of a hundred years since the 
enunciation of the Monroe Doctrine. In 
view of the outstanding position of Secre- 
tary Hughes, both official and personal, this 
address must be regarded as having historic 
importance. The occasion gave the Secre- 
tary opportunity for a broad statement of 
American policy as understood by the 
present Administration. He interpreted 
and defended the Monroe Doctrine as 
resting upon the permanent self-interest of 
the United States in securing for the 
Western Hemisphere a continued freedom 
from outside interference. Having ex- 
plained the Monroe Doctrine in reference 
to our policies in America, Mr. Hughes 
summarized the policies that we have 
adopted in relation to the Pacific Ocean 
and the Far East. He shows that the 
“open door’ policy of equal commercial 
rights had been advocated for eighty years, 





beginning with instructions given by Daniel 
Webster when Secretary of State. As re- 


gards the naval disarmament conference, 
Mr. Hughes reminds us that it had its 
beginnings as early as 1794, when Alexander 
Hamilton recommended its application to 
the Great Lakes. 


Continuing 
Aims of Our 


Government 


With respect to Europe, our 
policy has continued to be, 
in the phrase of Jefferson, 
“peace,.commerce, and honest friendship 
with all nations; entangling alliances with 
none.”’ Mr. Hughes declares that we have 
emerged from the great war with the same 
general aims that we had before we went in, 
which is a statement that should meet with 
acceptance. The address in its entirety, 
resting as it does upon a profound knowl- 
edge of international law, diplomatic history 
and American public opinion under various 
tests, is a document that should be put in 
such form that it can be widely read and 
made available for reference. There is 
too much loose and ill-informed discussion 
of such policies as are expressed in the 
phrases ‘‘Monroe Doctrine,” ‘No Entan- 
gling Alliances,” “The Open Door,” and so 
on; and Mr. Hughes presents these matters 
clearly and with: historical accuracy. We 
are quoting at length from the address 
elsewhere in this number. 


Helpfulness 
to 
Europe 


In point of practice, there is 
no aloofness in the attitudes 
of the present Administration 
that is in any manner unfriendly or neg- 
lectful of opportunity to render real service. 
American relief in various countries since 
the armistice has had full aid and coépera- 
tion from the Government at Washington. 
There is nothing whatever in the position 
of the United States that antagonizes or 
discourages those who are trying to use the 
League of Nations to promote justice and 
diminish the danger of war. We have not 
pressed France for adjustment of her debt 
to our Government, nor have we done any- 
thing whatever to obstruct her attempt by 
occupation of German territory to provide 
for her own future safety. We are now 
able to see that the energetic action of 
France has not been unsuccessful. Amer- 
icans will serve influentially on special 
expert commissions that will study Ger- 
many’s financial and economic conditions, 
and that will deal with the subject of Ger- 
many’s accumulation of capital in foreign 
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countries. Our Administration is ready to 
join the Permanent International Court of 
Justice with certain restrictions intended 
to strengthen the court’s judicial character 
and to lessen its dependence upon the 
League of Nations, which is a political and 
diplomatic mechanism. 


Champions 
of National 
Preparedness 


The Administration rightly 
holds that our navy, while 
strictly conforming to the 
agreements of the Washington Conference 
as regards ratio of capital ships, ought to 
be so built up in submarines, aircraft, and 
otherwise as to hold its place of equality 
with the British navy and its ratio of su- 
periority as respects the navy of Japan. 
We are publishing in this number a special 
article setting forth Secretary Weeks’ 
views upon national defense as stated in 
his current annual report, these views 
also being those which General Pershing 
has advocated in his report as Chief of 
Staff. Generai Harbord, who was so inti- 
mately associated with General Pershing 
in France and afterwards at Washington, 
has written for this periodical a most note- 


worthy article upon Theodore Roosevelt 
in his life-long support of an adequate 


army. Colonel Roosevelt’s death occurred 
five years ago, on the 6th day of January. 
Within this short period, much has already 
been done to perpetuate his memory and 
to promote his ideals. General Harbord, 
in the present article, not only honors the 
memory of this great American but also ren- 
ders a timely service in upholding the view 
that this country must not neglect its means 
of defense or weaken itself in its power to 
help the cause of justice in the world. 
Roosevelt always proclaimed this doctrine. 


Mr. Hoover’s 
Comprehensive 
Report 


The reports of the great de- 
partments that deal with our 
national life and work are of 
growing value from year to year. Mr. 
Hoover, as Secretary of Commerce, notes 
“complete recovery from the great slump 
of 1921 in all branches of industry save 
agriculture.”’ ‘‘In these industries,’ says 
Mr. Hoover, “large production follows from 
active demand and may readily coincide 
with advancing prices. Agricultural pro- 
duction is subject to decidedly different 
influences, as the prices for its major prod- 
ucts are dominated by the European 
situation instead of our domestic needs, 
although full employment in this country 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S BIRTHPLACE IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


(Now restored and used for memorial purposes) 


at good wages has distincet!y increased con- 
sumption, particularly of animal products.” 
These broad statements are elaborated by 
the Secretary, and his review of our econ- 
omic conditions is based upon an immense 
mass of statistical and general information. 
All lines of production and commerce are 
indebted to Mr. Hoover’s Department for 
its timely service. It is supplementing and 
supporting the work of the Agricultural 
Department by obtaining information on 
the production of products in various parts 
of the world with which to a greater or less 
extent our products are in competition. 
The Department is now the center of our 
best information, not only on the move- 
ment of domestic and foreign commerce, 
but on much that pertains technically to 
the progress of many of our industries, and 
also to large national concerns such as 
housing, fuel, radio regulation, and so on. 
The economic work of the Departments of 
Commerce and Agriculture may now be 
regarded as upon a plane heretofore un- 
equalled by similar governmental work, 
whether at home or abroad. 
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Secretary Wal- Secretary Wallace finds the 
etal aggregate money value of 

eleven staple crops for 1923 
to be almost seven billion dollars as against 
something like five and one-quarter for 1921 
and five and three-quarters for 1922. Be- 
sides this increase in gross nominal income, 
the farmer finds that his dollar has in- 
creased somewhat in purchasing power. 
The prices of corn, cotton, and wool are 
high, those of dairy products are fairly 
stable, while the wheat situation is bad. 
The Government fairly forced the farmers 
to increase their wheat acreage in the war 
period, while it ordered the consumers to 
eat other things in order that the wheat 
might be sent to Europe. ‘The evil re- 
sults of these policies continue,” says 
Secretary Wallace. Per capita consump- 
tion of wheat bread is still below normal 
averages in Europe. Summing up a general 
discussion, the Secretary says that “the 
farmers’ troubles are due primarily to the 
low prices for their farm products and to 


the high prices of the services and articles . 


they must buy.” Agriculture is particu- 
larly hurt because changes of price level 
make it hard for the farmer to meet his 
fixed payments of taxes, interest on loans, 
and so forth. Adverse rural conditions 
have been sending country people to the 
towns, and the Agricultural Department 
estimates that the net change of this 
character in the single year 1922 resulted 
in taking about 1,200,000 people away 
from the land. 


Hard More than 8 per cent. of the 
Timeson farmers have recently lost 
the Land ; - 

their farms through foreclosure 
or bankruptcy, or the voluntary surrender 
of their farms to their creditors. More than 
15 per cent. of the remainder were actually 
insolvent, but were holding on through the 
leniency of creditors. Almost all of the 
trouble has been due to the deflation in 
prices of farm products, and the increased 
cost of farm production and of things 
purchased. The social effects of these 
adverse farm conditions, as the Secretary 
explains, are unfortunate and_ pathetic. 
Various recent measures of public policy for 
the support of agriculture are regarded by 
Mr. Wallace as having been of practical use. 
He goes at length into the wheat situation, 
and is inclined to favor the plan of a Govern- 
ment export commission. The experiment 
might not be successful, but it would cost 





the public very little to have it tried. It 
would require a long article to do even slight 
justice to the various activities that are 
recorded in this agricultural report. 


Reclamation 
Farmers 
in Trouble 


The Secretary of the Interior 
supervises many distinct bu- 
reaus and services, almost 
every one of which is steadily growing in 
importance and presents its own problems 
for consideration. Perhaps the most crit- 
ical point in the report of Secretary Work 
has to do with the financial status of the 
western projects for the reclaiming of arid 
lands. First and last, the Government has 
spent almost two hundred million dollars on 
its twenty-eight reclamation projects, and 
it has not been wholly successful in settling 
the irrigated lands with farmers who have 
found it possible to pay their annual instal- 
ments on the prescribed twenty-year plan. 
It was the theory of the reclamation acts 
that a revolving fund, once started, would 
suffice in due time to accomplish a vast 
amount of improvement and settlement 
without any ultimate cost to the Treasury, 
either for principal or interest. Unfortu- 
nately, the projects were pushed much too 
rapidly, and with far too little understand- 
ing of the farming and colonizing problems 
that had to be met. It was assumed that 
engineering talent in the building of dams 
and irrigation ditches was the only thing 
needed. Secretary Work has appointed an 
excellent committee of citizens who are 
competent in the highest degree to make 
“an exhaustive analysis of the entire 
reclamation requirements, methods, and 
policies.” No one is to be seriously blamed 
for mistakes in the reclamation policy, and 
the Secretary is right in saying that the 
theory itself was not unsound. Experience 
will point the way to more successful 
methods in the application of the theory. 


The Immigra- Secretary Davis shows how 


tion System é aoe eae SC 
Menthe Reatead extensively his Department 


of Labor is serving as an infor- 
mation center, with its numerous publica- 
tions and its vast library relating to matters 
affecting social welfare. The conciliation 
work of the Department has been increas- 
ingly successful, and the report summarizes 
facts regarding a large number of labor 
disputes. The employment service seems 
to have justified itself in practical results. 
The subject of immigration has had the 
Secretary’s particular attention. Much 
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detailed information is _pre- 
sented in regard to the working 
of the present law restricting 
European immigration on the 
quota plan. Secretary Davis 
is in favor of a different sys- 
tem, based on the principle of 
selection rather than on that 
of arbitrary restriction, and 
the present Congress will have 
to deal with the subject, 
because the present quota law 
will not be effective after 
July rst. 





The New In the main, the 
ongress - 
at Work = EW Congress or 


ganized itself on 
lines that had been anticipated. 
Although the Republican ma- 




































jority in the House is slight, 
there was no real trouble over 
the election of Mr. Gillett of 
Massachusetts to another term as Speaker. 
The Republican floor leadership was assigned 
to Mr. Longworth, who has for many years 
represented a Cincinnati district. A group 
of radical members holding the balance of 
power was able to delay the choice of a 
Speaker for several days, while negotiating 
for an opportunity to vote upon certain 
changes that they demand in the rules of 
the House. It was finally agreed that early 
in January, after the holiday recess, there 
should be accorded a fair and reasonable 
opportunity to bring such proposed changes 
before the House for its decision. The 
present rules make for efficiency, but they 
seem sometimes almost too efficient. The 
dictatorial power of a small group, hardly 
extending beyond the Speaker, the floor 
leader, and the chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee, is very great under the present sys- 
tem; but of course this implies a harmonious 
and well-disciplined party majority. Where 
a group of insurgents is strong enough to 
hold the balance of power between parties, 
“the system” cannot work so smoothly. 
The chairmanship of the powerful Ways and 
Means Committee was accorded to Mr. 
Green of Iowa, as had been expected. 


The Senate in arty strength in the Senate 
Deadlock is more evenly balanced than 
in the House, and the group 

following Senator La Follette’s lead finds 
itself in a strong pivotal position. This 
group was anxious to have Senator La 





FLOOR LEADER NICHOLAS LONGWORTH AND SPEAKER 


FREDERICK H. GILLETT 


Follette made chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee to take the place of 
Senator Cummins, who has so long held that 
chairmanship, and who is President of the 
Senate (this office having assumed impor- 
tance in view of the fact that the United 
States is now without a Vice-President). 
The radical group is strongly opposed to 
certain features of the Esch-Cummins 
Railroad law, and their sole objection to 
Senator Cummins as chairman of the 
committee lies in the fact that they differ 
with him about railroad legislation. The 
lack of strong working majorities in the 
two houses will undoubtedly be shown 
during the coming months in many ways, as 
legislation is sought along the lines of the 
President’s recommendations. It was illus- 
trated in the stubborn deadlock over the 
chairmanship of the railroad committee. 


The Outlook In his Budget message of 
for Tax December 11, the President 
Reduction 


placed the surplus for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, after all deductions for 
interest and sinking fund on the national 
debt, at $329,000,000. For the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923, the actual surplus 
was $309,000,000. For the twelve months 
following the current year, it is estimated 
that receipts will exceed expenditures, with 
the present revenue laws in effect, by $395,- 
000,000. Secretary Mellon’s proposals for 
tax reduction and the President’s support 
of them have brought a great volume of 
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SENATORS CHARLES CURTIS, ALBERT B. CUMMINS, AND HENRY CABOT LODGE 


(Mr. Cummins of Iowa presides over the Senate, Mr. Lodge of Massachusetts is Republican floor leader, and Mr. Curtis 
of Kansas is Republican ‘‘ whip’’) 


© Underwood & Underwood 
DEMOCRATIC SENATE LEADERS AT THE OPENING OF THE SIXTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS 


(Left io right: Senator Joseph T. Robinson, new floor leader; Senator David I. Walsh, vice-chairman of the Demo- 
cratic conference, Senator Oscar Underwood, retiring floor leader. Senator Key Pittman, nominated for President 
of the Senate by the Democrats; and Senator Peter Gerry, Democratic ‘‘ whip’’) 
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© Underwood & Underwood : 

MR. HENRY FORD LEAVING THE WHITE HOUSE AFTER A DISCUSSION OF THE MUSCLE SHOALS 
PROJECT WITH PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 

(Mr. Ford acknowledges that the offer for Muscle Shoals still stands. The picture shows (left to right) Mr. E. G. 


Liebold, secretary to the manufacturer; Henry Ford; W. B. Mayo, his engineer; C. B. Longley, one of his attorneys) 


UNCLE SAM AT WORK DAMMING THE MUSCLE SHOALS 


(View of operations involved in the construction of the grect ‘Vilson Pam at Mus7:lc Shoals in’the Yenneszee River. 
A force of 4500 men is engaged in the work. When conzpleted, :t will be feasible to kenevate more than 600,000 herse 

power from the pressure of the water held back by the tam. The power-house, whose beginnings are shown above, 
will be over a quarter of a mile long, and is to be supplemented by a steam plent with capacity of 100,000 horse-power) 
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approving comments from all parts of the 
country. The daily newspapers, Chambers 
of Commerce and other associations of 
business men and individual citizens have 
made themselves heard in very strong terms 
in support of the plan for easing the tax 
load. Congressmen have been necessarily 
deeply impressed by the strength of the 
demand for a revision of the revenue rates, 
and it was clear in the micdle of December 
that there would be little delay on the part 
of the Republican majority in the Ways and 
Means Committee in framing a revenue bill 
embodying Secretary Mellon’s recommenda- 
tions. It was, however, anything but clear 
as to whether on a final vote in this Con- 
gress a majority in favor of surtax reduc- 
tions could be got in either House. It 
seemed even possible that the Progressives 
and Democrats might be able to amend any 


new financial measure so radically that the 


President would feel obliged to veto it. 


Surtaxes the The most difficult item in the 
pes Administration’s program to 
get through Congress is the 

reduction of surtaxes from a maximum of 
50 per cent. to a maximum of 25 per cent. 
Secretary Mellon is undoubtedly correct in 
his contention that such a reduction would 
operate to bring great sums of money now 
invested in tax-exempt securities into pro- 
ductive industry. For example, a man of 
large means with an income of $500,000 
annually and reinvesting half of it, would no 
longer feel it wise to buy tax-exempt mu- 
nicipal securities with a 414 per cent. return, 
but would, instead, buy railroad bonds or 
industrial securities and thus help to further 
productive enterprise. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is also probably justified in his 
belief that after a very short time the lower 
surtax rates would produce more revenue 
for the national treasury rather than less. 
In the incident suggested above, the nation, 
under a 50 per cent. surtax, fails to reach 
the rich investor; whereas under the 25 per 
cent. surtax it would collect at just that 
rate. These are, however, matters not 
easily made obvious to great masses of 
voters or, even, to all Congressmen. The 
opportunity remains for a great deal of un- 
warranted talk concerning favors to the rich 
and the immunity of “war profits.” Asa 
matter of cold fact, the Administration’s 
program’ for reducing taxes provides for 


people of smail and moderate incomes much » 
larger relief than for those of considerable_ 


fortunes. Under the Mellon plan, a person 
receiving a taxable income below $6000 
would pay 41 per cent. less in taxes than he 
pays under the present revenue law. In- 
comes of over $100,000 would save 2.59 
per cent. Incomes between $6000 and 
$10,000 would pay 23.37 per cent. less than 
at present. Also, in the proposal to reduce 
by 25 per cent. the tax on earned incomes, 
as distinguished from interest and dividend 
receipts, the Administration’s plan means 
a wide diffusion of the resulting benefit. 
The Treasury gets no less than 59 per cent. 
of the total income taxes paid from earned 
incomes, while the taxable investment items 
contribute only 18 per cent. 


Tax An example of the vicissitudes 
I "Sa aa through which a new revenue 

opese’ law must pass is the bill intro- 
duced into Congress on December 12 by 
Senator Brookhart, providing for taxes on 
the undivided profits of corporations be- 
ginning with and including the year 1917. 
The rates he proposes run from ro per cent. 
on amounts not exceeding $20,000 up, to 
50 per cent. on all undivided profits (less 
the legal credits) above $200,000. This 
plan will not become law, and if it could 
become law, the taxes provided for could 
not possibly be paid by thousands of cor- 
porations affected. But the proposal illus- 
trates the difficulties in the way of any 
reasonably prompt passage of a scientific 
revenue law in this Congress. The theory 
of the Progressive leaders in going out after 
the undivided profits of corporations is that 
they would recapture portions of profits 
made during the war which have not paid 
their toll to the nation because they were 
not distributed in the form of dividends to 
individual income taxpayers. It is obvious 
that such huge “war profits” are simply not 
in existence. Large earnings were shown by 
numbers of corporations during the war, and 
these earnings were at the time subjected 
to exceedingly heavy excess-profits taxes, 
nor was there anything like the opportunity 
for such corporations to escape tax pay- 
ments as exist now for individual income 
taxpayers, through investment in tax- 
exempt securities and other devices. But 
quite aside from the fact that these book 
profits in the years they were earned did 
pay high corporate taxes, it is the wildest 
fictioit to assume that what was left of them 


stall persists in the original locations. A 


great part of such ‘war profits” left after 











payments to the government in taxes were 
lost in the industrial convulsion of 1920. 
As Mr. Roberts says in his National City 
Bank Bulletin, “they are not a tangible 
factor in the wealth of the country; there is 
no way of finding or distinguishing them, 
and the man who talks about them can be 
written down as one who has nothing of any 
consequence to say.” 


The President's The Progressive group in the 
seid new Congress, led by Senator 
La Follette, has made no secret 

of its determination to effect the repeal of 
the Esch-Cummins railroad act and to 
revise downward the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s tentative valuation of the 
railroad properties in the United States. 
This value, which is the determining factor 
in all the rate-making results, stands now 
around $20,000,000,000; this is, according 
to Senator La Follette, about $7,000,000,000 
too high. No public intimation of the 
Administration’s attitude on railroad prob- 
lems had been made until the President’s 
message was delivered. His comment was 
succinct to a degree, but very clear and 
positive. The President defended the Esch- 
Cummins Law, pointing out that it con- 
tained no guarantee whatsoever of railroad 
earnings, but simply that rates should be 
just and reasonable, yielding a fair return. 
Anything else would obviously be uncon- 
stitutional. ‘Unless the Government ad- 
heres to the rule of making a rate that will 
yield a fair return, it must abandon rate- 
making altogether.”’ As to the recapture of 
the excess profits, the President pointed out 
that the Supreme Court has been asked 
to decide on the constitutionality of this 
method and that whatever the decision may 
be, its importance will not be great if there 
is a general consolidation of the roads. 


“Consolidation ‘Lhe President’s proposal that 
a Live Issue there should be an “entire 

reorganization of the freight 

structure” is developed more thoroughly 
in Secretary Hoover’s annual report along 
lines that show that the Administration will 
probably be strongly in support of the 
attempt to carry out a great program of 
consolidation, voluntary, if possible, and 
compulsory, if it is necessary. Secretary 
Hoover points out that until the consolidat- 
ing process will have assured each system 
diversified traffic, it is practically impossible 
to reorganize roads through putting ‘‘a fair 
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burden upon finished and less than carload 
lots of goods.”’ It is understood that Mr. 
Hoover has in mind no sudden revolution 
in railway rates, but an orderly readjust- 
ment with progressive reductions in the rates 
on farm commodities. In the matter of 
consolidations, the Administration will favor 
an abandonment of the anti-trust and anti- 
monopoly theories as applied to railroads, 
substituting a more scientific plan of strict 
regulation, as a sufficient protection to the 
public. 
Trouble In his message to Congress, 
Py sery. 3 President Coolidge character- 
ized as “‘exceedingly urgent,” 
legislation providing for a commission to 
deal with emergency situations in the coal 
industry. His idea of such a body is that it 
would do everything in its power to adjust 
any differences between employers and 
employees “and by controlling distribution, 
prevent profiteering in this vital necessity.” 
The President’s urgency is justified by 
portents already appearing of a great strug- 
gle next spring in the bituminous fields. 
Three issues must be decided unless some- 
thing like three-quarters of the nation’s 
output of soft coal is to stop. The wage 
question, the “‘check-off,” and demands for 
national agreements—as against district 
agreements—are the contentious subjects 
and it is understood that arbitration offers 
will be absolutely refused. The bituminous 
miners are now receiving pay about 50 
per cent. higher than before the war, but 
owing to the fact that the mines are at work 
rather less than 75 per cent. of the time, the 
men claim they are not able to earn a living 
wage. It is reported that the United Mine 
Workers are entering a campaign to organ- 
ize the non-union coal fields of Virginia, of 
which at least 75,000 miners are now non- 
union men. Governor Pinchot’s conference 
of State executives in November developed 
active differences of opinion and accom- 
plished nothing. Governor Pinchot is none 
the less zealous in his efforts; he has visited 
Washington to confer with Progressive 
senators as to a bill he has drawn up for 
regulating the anthracite coal industry 
through a coal division of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


It is quite possible that our 
Government was unduly san- 
guine when it recognized the 
Obregon Government and resumed full 


Civil Strife 


in Mexico 
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diplomatic relations with Mexico. This 
recognition was on the strength of the 
agreements that had been secured by 
Messrs. Warren and Payne as our special 
envoys touching matters in dispute regard- 
ing American property rights in Mexico. 
These agreements to become effective 
required ratification by the Mexican Senate, 
and this has not yet been accomplished. 
Meanwhile, the political rivalries engen- 
dered by the presidential campaign have 
resulted in a resort to arms that grew last 
month into what threatened to be a wide- 
spread civil war. General Plutarco Elias 
Calles, who had been designated as Presi- 
dent Obregon’s favorite for the succession, 
abandoned his candidacy and took the field 
as commander-in-chief on behalf of the 
existing administration in an endeavor to 
put down the rebellion.’ The outbreak 
against President Obregon was led. by 
Adolfo de la Huerta, formerly. the Finance 
Minister under Obregon, who; has been. the 
rival of Calles for election to the presidency. 
As these comments were written, the news 
from Mexico indicated a rapid spread.of 


hostilities,. but there was nothing upon | 


which to base an intelligent judgment as to 
what might happen. 


A Vision Mr. Simonds is commenting 
— at some length in this number 
aded i 

(see page 35) upon the English 
parliamentary election and its bearing 
upon Britain’s domestic and foreign policies. 
The party in power was giving Premier 
Baldwin a safe and steady support, with a 
majority in the House of Commons of about 
ninety. There had been a general election 
as recently as November, 1922, and nothing 
objective had happened that called for the 
election of a new Parliament. But some- 
thing subjective had happened to Mr. 
Baldwin, to whom in a vision there had 
been revealed a new plan of salvation for 


British industry and commerce. Having’ 


become a protectionist convert, the Prime 
Minister thought it was his duty to obtain 
the explicit support of the country before 
bringing in his bill. But when Parliament 
was dissolved and the Conservative party 
had to explain the new ideas in detail, it 
appeared that nobody had thought the 
matter through to practical conclusions. 
The eloquent Australian delegates to the 
Imperial Conference had impressed the 
excellent Baldwin with general views that 
seized upon his imagination like an 





obsession. He had before him a picture of 
the British Empire knit together by pref- 
erential tariff arrangements, and building 
itself up as a self-contained industrial and 
commercial entity, in defiance of the dis- 
tracted European Continent on the one 
hand and in sharp but not unfriendly 
competition with the United States on the 
other. But the vision has faded away. 


Mr. Baldwin's If there had been only two 
ce important parties in Great 
Britain, the election would 

have resulted in disastrous defeat for Mr. 


Baldwin and his policies. A fair interpreta-. 


tion of the popular vote gives the majority 
against Premier Baldwin as at least three 
millions, perhaps four. The reunited Liber- 
als stood for Free Trade; and so did the 
Labor party, while a good,many of the 
Conservative candidates openly repudiated 
the Protectionist doctrine; upon which 
their.own ministry had:- ‘appealed to the 
country. In a large majority of the con- 
stituencies there were three-cornered fights; 
and this enabled a number of Conservatives 
to. hold their seats where, the combined 
opposition polled much more than a major- 
ity of the total vote. The new Parliament 


was announced in mid-December as made. 


up of 253 Conservatives, 193 Laborites, 153 
Liberals, and 1o Independents, with six 














MR. J. RAMSAY MACDONALD (Left), HEAD OF 
THE BRITISH LABOR PARTY, WHO MAY SUC- 
CEED MR. BALDWIN AS PRIME MINISTER 
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PREMIER BALDWIN WITH HIS FAMILY IN THE GARDEN OF CHEQUERS COURT 


(The photograph shows Premier and Mrs. Stanley Baldwin, with their son Oliver. 


The younger Mr. Baldwin is 


opposed to his father in politics, being a member of the Labor party. He has, in fact, denounced the policy of the 


Government of which the Premier is the head) 








seats remaining in doubt. The strength 
of the Labor vote, as compared with the 
Liberal, was something of a surprise. The 
moral defeat of the Conservatives was even 
greater than the mere figures would indicate. 


A Strange The immediate resignation of 
P —— Mr. Baldwin and his Cabinet 
ituation ° 

would have been expected in 

the normal order of things. But, against 
his own intentions and best judgment, 
Mr. Baldwin was persuaded to retain office 
until after the assembling of the new 
Parliament in January. The position of the 
Ministry will be so untenable in the new 
House of Commons that it will, presumably, 
have to retire. Every student of the British 
system of parliamentary. government will 
watch eagerly to see what will happen in a 
House made up of three strong and distinct 
parties, no two of which show any tendency 
toward a working coalition. Upon the 
resignation of Mr. Baldwin, it is quite 
possible that the King may invite Mr. 





Ramsay MacDonald, the Labor leader, to 
form a Ministry; but what a Labor Cabinet 
could do after it had been formed is not 
easy to surmise. The new Parliament has 
eight women members, three of whom are 
Conservatives, three Laborites, and two 
Liberals. These eight are all of them 
women of prominence in political life or in 
social service, and if they happened to be 
working together they might well prove to 
be as influential as any group in the entire 
House. 


It is not so much in details as 
pn in general atmosphere that the 

European situation seems so 
much more hopeful at the beginning of 1924 
than during most of the year that lies 
behind us. It is not easy to keep track of 
the ups and downs of nominal political 
leadership in Germany. The attempt to 
set up a cabinet under Dr. Heinrich Albert 
in succession to Dr. Stresemann was a fail- 


Germany's 


- ure, and the chancellorship thereupon was 
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THREE OF THE EIGHT WOMEN ELECTED TO THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS 
(From left to right: Miss Margaret Bondfield, Labor; Mrs. Thomas Wintringham, Liberal; Lady Astor, Conservative) 


assumed by Dr. Wilhelm Marx, another of 
the Clerical leaders. This new Chancellor 
is a jurist, whose home is Cologne. He had 
served for a good many years in the Prus- 
sian Diet and the Reichstag. He will be 
sixty-one years old on January 15, and has 
for some time been at the head of the 
Catholic school. organization in Germany. 
On December 8, the Reichstag by a vote of 
313 favoring and only 18 opposing conferred 
plenary or dictatorial powers upon Chan- 
cellor Marx and his Cabinet. Germany for 
the first time, apparently, since the armis- 
tice, has begun to get a glimmering con- 
ception of the fact that the Central Powers 
were defeated in a Great War, and that they 
must accept the consequences and rebuild 
their political and economic structure in 
accordance with facts that are apparent to 
the rest of the world. Dr. Marx, in taking 
office, made a very brief speech, in which he 
stated the cold facts. 


Anglo-French Experts will try to find a way 
— to put Germany on a sound 
mproved oe : 

monetary basis, and will then 
take up questions of fact as to Germany’s 
ability to meet reparations agreements. 

Meanwhile, there are many indications of an 

improved understanding between the Brit- 

ish and French Governments. Italy and 

Spain have been conducting negotiations 

that seem to be leading toward a Mediterra- 

nean alliance; and neglected Anglo-French 
interests—in the Mediterranean and else- 
where—begin to suggest themselves again, 
and to remind statesmen that there are 


other situations besides that on the Rhine 
that have to be considered. Meanwhile, 
the year 1924 is almost sure to give the 
League of Nations opportunities for influ- 
ence and service that it should grasp with 
courage and determination. 


The Business 
Outlook for 
1924 


The revival of trade and indus- 
try which came in full tide 
last spring made the year 1923 
a prosperous one to a degree that seems 
truly marvelous so soon after the huge 
losses and desperate business difficulties of 
1920 and the following year. The best 
informed authorities feel that during the 
new year this industrial activity will con- 
tinue unabated except for minor doubts and 
frights arising from the uncertainties of a 
presidential campaign. One of the most 
direct tests of trade activity is the record of 
carloadings; these did not reach a million 
cars a week at any time in 1921 or 1922, and 
in only four weeks of the boom year 1920. 
In 1923, the average for the entire year will 
be very close to one million cars a week. 
In spite of the general feeling that the war 
demands had brought into existence manu- 
facturing capacity beyond the consumptive 
possibilities of the nation, Judge Gary, 
Chairman of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, recently gave it as his opinion that 
we have not even yet realized the possibili- 
ties of industrial expansion in the United 
States. He has seen the production of steel 
grow from 10,000,000 tons a year, in 1900, 
to about 40,000,000 to-day, less than a quar- 
ter of a century later. 
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A GROUP OF NEW CONGRESSMEN, LISTENING TO WILLIAM TYLER PAGE, CLERK OF THE HOUSE, 
WHO IS DISCUSSING THE MATTER OF PRIVILEGES 


(Mr. Page was appointed in 1881 as a page in the House, where he has served continuously since. 
Clerk since May 19, 1920, is a Republican, and is author of ‘‘Page’s Congressional Handboo 


He has been 
k’’) 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From November 15 to December 13, 1923) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


December 3.—The Sixty-eighth Congress begins 
its first session. ...In the House, twenty-two 
insurgent Republicans refuse to join in reélecting 
Frederick H. Gillett as Speaker; the Senate adjourns 
within an hour out of respect to deceased members 
from Minnesota, Colorado, and Vermont. 


December 4.—The House progressive Republicans 
reach an agreement with the regulars, yielding to 
the reélection of Speaker Gillett, but exacting a 
promise that the old rules are to be revised within 
thirty days, in order to lessen the arbitrary control 
of the Speaker, the majority leader, and the chair- 
man of the Rules Committee. 

December 5.—The House reélects Speaker Gillett, 
organizes, and notifies the President it is ready for 
business; Mr. Gillett receives 215 votes, and Finis 
J. Garrett (Democrat) 197. 

December 6.—Both branches assemble in the 
House chamber, and President Coolidge delivers 
his first annual message; he sustains Secretary 
Mellon’s tax-reduction plan, opposing the soldier 
bonus and cancellation of Allied debts; he favors 
prohibition enforcement, the World Court, coal 
control, and a halt in American disarmament; he 
would transfer Government shipping to private 
ownership, consolidate the railroads, and abolish 
tax-exempt securities. 

December 10.—In the Senate, a small group of 
radical Republicans representing farming States 
blocks organization by refusing to endorse Senator 
Cummins, President Pro Tempore, as Chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce; the vote 
is, Cummins (Rep., Iowa) 41, Smith (Dem., S. C.) 
39, and LaFollette (Rep., Wis.) 7. 

' In a special message, President Coolidge deals 
\with the budget, elaborating his views favoring tax- 


reduction and opposing a soldiers’ bonus; he sug- 
gests a reduction of $132,4309,932 in expenses for the 
current fiscal year, to be followed by a cut of $266,- 
957,044 in the year ending June 30, 1925. 

The Senate receives more than 2000 nomina- 
tions from the President, who places the name of 
Frank B. Kellogg at the head of the list for the 
ambassadorship at London. 

December 11.—The Senate confirms Frank B. 
Kellogg (Rep., Minn.) to be Ambassador to Great 
Britain. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


November 17.—Governor J. C. Walton leaves the 
Oklahoma Senate court of impeachment in a huff, 
claiming he is not receiving a fair trial. 

November 18.—The Prohibition Bureau an- 
nounces that in twenty-seven States, the District 
of Columbia, Porto Rico, and Hawaii, where liquor 
may be prescribed for medicinal use, 1,400,614.9 
gallons of liquor were consumed in the fiscal year 
ended June 30; there were 11,268,469 prescriptions, 
of which 3,638,751 were issued in New York, 2,168,- 
788 in Illinois, and 759,742 in California; 50,000 
physicians, or one in every three, have taken out 
permits to prescribe alcohol. 

Order is restored among the Moros on the island 
of Mindanao in the Philippines. 

November 19.—The Oklahoma Senate, sitting as 
a court of impeachment, unanimously votes Gover- 
nor James C. Walton guilty on eleven of twenty-two 
charges brought by the House of Representatives, 
and the Governor is removed from office; the sus- 
tained charges include: padding the payroll, dis- 
persing a grand jury, suspending the habeas corpus, 
obstructing an election, collecting excess campaign 
funds, etc. .... Lieut.-Gov. M. E. Trapp is now 
Governor. 
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The United States Supreme Court affirms the 
Circuit Court of Appeals in refusing to free Charles 
L. Craig, Controller of the City of New York, on 
habeas corpus from a sixty-day sentence for con- 
tempt of court by District Judge Mayer, in 1919; 
the Controller had written a letter, afterwards 
published, criticizing the judge in a transit receiver- 
ship case. 

November 21.—A grand jury at Hartford, Conn., 
investigates bogus doctors practising under di- 
plomas from a questionable college in Missouri. 

Dr. Frederick A. Cook, who once pretended to 
have discovered the North Pole, is sentenced at 
Fort Worth, Tex., to serve fourteen years in a federal 
prison for using the mails to defraud, and fined 
$12,000. 

The Savannah, Ga., federal grand jury indicts 
126 persons in other parts of the country for con- 
spiracy to violate the prohibition laws. 

November 22.—The Connecticut State Health 
Department revokes the licenses of all physicians 
in Connecticut claiming graduation from the St. 
Louis College of Physicians and Surgeons, of whom 
there are about fifty. 


November 23.—Former Governor J. C. Walton 


of Oklahoma is indicted on seven counts for felony’ 


because of illegal acts performed in office; the Okla- 
homa Senate votes 23 to 13 against a bill to publish 
membership rolls of secret organizations. 

State officials begin an investigation at New York 
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OLDEST, YOUNGEST, AND ONLY WOMAN 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS 


(At the left is Hon. Isaac R. Sherwood [Dem., Ohio], 88, 
who had a remarkable record of gallantry in the Civil 
War, from which he was mustered out as a Brigadier 
General. He served in the 43rd Congress and then from 
the 60th to the 66th, and is now a member of the 68th 
Congress. Mrs. Mary I. Nolan [Rep., Cal.] in the center. 
was elected by 40,064 votes, with no opposition. Lister 
Hill, at the right, is only twenty-eight years of age, 
representing an Alabama district as a Democrat) 


City of bogus dentists; it is charged that there are 
500 operating without licenses. 

November 25.—The Railroad Labor Board au- 
thorizes wage increases for 5500 railroad teleg- 
raphers and station agents on twenty-six lines, 
amounting to $364,432 annually. 

November 26.—Governor Pinchot; in a meeting 
of Governors of anthracite-using States at Harris- 
burg, suggests (1) submission of a draft of federal 
legislation to reform abuses of the coal monopoly, 
or (2) an interstate treaty, to be submitted at a later 
meeting. 

A New York legislative inquiry uncovers an inter- 
national swindling plot for mulcting aliens and im- 
migrants, hearing testimony of a special investi- 
gator for the New York State Department of 
Labor. 

November 27.—The Filipino legislature unani- 
mously passes, after veto by General Wood, a bill 
remitting penalties on delinquent land tax-payers; 
the measure goes to President Coolidge. 

November 28.—Governor Smith appoints Chief 
Judge Frank H. Hiscock and twelve distinguished 
members of the bench and bar in New York State 
to act on the commission to investigate defects in 
the law and its administration. 

November 30.—In an address.at Philadelphia, on 
the Monroe Doctrine centenary, Secretary of State 
Hughes enunciates the Administration’s~ foreign 
policy (see page 85). 

Governor Warren T. McCray is indicted at 
Indianapolis on 192 counts for embezzlement, 
larceny, false pretense, forgery, and fraud, in- 
volving a total of $225,000. 

December 3.—President Coolidge remits the 
sixty-day jail sentence of Controller Craig of New 
York City for contempt of court, on recommenda- 
tion of Attorney-General Daugherty, who denounces 
Craig’s personal conduct but argues that the city 
should not be made to suffer. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission refuses 
to grant increases in express rates to the American 
Railway Express and orders a reduction of ro per 
cent. in food rates effective February 21, 1924. 

December 4.—A federal jury at New York City 
convicts the ‘‘king of the bootleggers,’”’ Emanuel 
H. Kessler, for violations of prohibition laws. 

South Dakota holds its “‘proposal conventions”’; 
the Republicans select President Coolidge in 
preference over Senator Johnson of California, 
and the Democrats select William G. McAdoo 
over Henry Ford; the convention choices will 
receive first positions on the ballots in the March 
primaries. 

The Connecticut State Council of Health revokes 
the licenses of eighteen physicians holding question- 
able diplomas. 

The Attorney-General reports an increase of 
15,889 prohibition cases for the year ended June 30, 
1923, the total being 49,021 criminal and 4109 
civil cases. 

December 9.—It is authoritatively stated that 
President Coolidge will be a candidate for the 1924 
Republican nomination, under the direction of 
William M. Butler, of Massachusetts. 

The Census Bureau reports a death rate of 11.8 
per 1000 in the total registration area of the United 
States; in 1921 the rate was 11.6, and in 1920 it 
Was 13.1 . 

December 11.—The Republican National Com- 
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mittee meets at Washington to arrange the date and 
place of the presidential convention in 1924; 
Negroes protest reduction of the southern delega- 
tions. 

December 12.—The Republican National Com- 
mittee reverses itself on southern delegations and 
permits one delegate for each Congressional Dis- 
trict, also increasing 37 Republican States by three 
delegates at large, making a total of 1109 instead of 
the 1036; the convention will be held at Cleveland, 
Ohio, on June 10, 1924. 

December 13.—Senator Hiram Johnson (Rep., 
Cal.) leads an attack upon the Republican National 
Committee’s overthrow of reform in southern repre- 
sentation from the ‘‘black belt’’; Cordell Hull, the 
Democratic National Chairman, says it was an act 
of the ‘Old Guard” to further the Coolidge can- 
didacy; John T. Adams, the Republican party 
chairman, defends the move and says Mr. Coolidge 
never even knew of it. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


November 16.—The British Parliament is dis- 
solved; the King gives his assent to the Workmen’s 
Compensation act. 

In Germany, a new currency system is inaugu- 
rated, the old paper mark being discontinued—so far 
as further issues are concerned—and a new renten- 
mark being created. 

November 17.—The British general parliamentary 
election campaign is begun. 

November 23.—The French Chamber of Depu- 
ties, after debating for five hours the decision of the 
Conference of Ambassadors which resulted in send- 
ing joint notes on military control and the return of 
the former Crown Prince, gives Premier Poincaré 
a vote of confidence, 506 to 7o. 

Chancellor Gustav Stresemann resigns for the 
second time, failing (155 to 230) to obtain a vote of 
confidence from the Reichstag, he says, “I know 
what we need to-day, not to go the way of shuffling 
blocs, factions, and fractions.” 

General von Seeckt, German dictator (head of the 
Reichswehr), orders the dissolution of the German 
Communist party, the Nationalist (reactionary- 
conservative) party, and the Hitlerite National 
Socialist (Bavarian Fascist) party. 

. November 25.—Dr. Heinrich F. Albert is asked 
to form a ministry in Germany; he was head of the 
propaganda organization in America before the 
United States declared war. 


November 26.—In England, nominations for 
members of Parliament are closed, with 1393 candi- 
dates for 615 seats; 50 candidates are running unop- 
posed, and there are thirty-four women in the field. 


November 29.—Wilhelm Marx (Clerical) becomes 
Chancellor of Germany under a compromise with 
the Peoples and Democratic parties, a three-party 
minority; he is a jurist by profession, but has served 
in the Reichstag for twelve years. 

December 5.—The British election campaign 
comes to anend . . . the Conservatives have based 
their appeal on Premier Baldwin’s proposal to 
abandon free trade (after 80 years) as a cure for un- 
employment; the Liberals, reunited under former 
Premiers Asquith and Lloyd George, have stood 
against the new Protection policy; the Laborites 
under Ramsay Macdonald have urged a levy upon 
capital. 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 





















PRESIDENT COOLIDGE LEAVING THE WHITE 
HOUSE WITH HIS SECRETARY, C. BASCOM 
SLEMP 


Mexican federal troops under General Urbalejo 
capture Iguala, Guerrero, a town from which rebels 
under General Figueroa are forced to retreat. 

December 6.—The British parliamentary elec- 
tions result in defeat of Premier Baldwin’s protective 
tariff policy, the Conservatives holding only 253 
seats (a loss of 94), Labor 193 (a gain of 51), Liberals 
153 (a gain of 42), Independents 10, while six seats 
remain in doubt; Winston Churchill is defeated, as 
is Arthur Henderson, but the picturesque Lady 
Astor is returned with seven sister members; the 
Conservatives poll a total of 5,359,670 votes, Labor 
4,348,379, Liberals 4,251,573, with 226,796 scat- 
tering. 

In Mexico, military leaders of the States of Vera 
Cruz, San Luis Potosi, Chihuahua, Michoacan, and 
Tamaulipas revolt against President Obregon and 
General Plutarco Elias Calles, his presidential can- 
didate; backed by the fleet, they apparently seek to 
further the candidacy of Adolfo de la Huerta. 

December 7.—Dr. Albert gives up the Chancel- 
lorship of Germany, failing to form a cabinet. 

The Soviet Government of Russia decrees banish- 
ment from the large cities of gamblers and obnoxious 
speculators. 

December 8.—Herr Matthes resigns as head of 
the Rhineland Republic which he attempted to 
proclaim at Coblenz, and now announces its dissolu- 
tion; Dr. Dorten and others say it will be continued 
and that Matthes was forced out. 

General Calles withdraws as a candidate for 
President of Mexico, and takes the ficld against 
the rebels in Vera Cruz. 

The Reichstag grants dictatorial powers to the 
new Chancellor, Marx, voting 313 to 18; the Chan- 
cellor held a mandate to dissolve the Reichstag. 
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December 9.—Soviet Russia sends 200 gamblers, 
speculators and profiteers to Siberia and the North 
White Sea regions under exile. 

The de la Huerta rebels capture Jalapa, capital 
of the Mexican State of Vera Cruz; they march on 
Mexico City. 

December 10.—The King of Italy, at Premier 
Mussolini’s request, signs a decree closing the 
present session of the Clamber—a prelude to dis- 
solution of Parliament and a general election. 

December 11.—Premier Baldwin and his Cabinet 
decide to carry on until Parliament meets on 
January 8, 1924. 

In Portugal, a mild revolution is suppressed at 
Lisbon, with loss of one life. Dr. Machado’s 
Cabinet remains in control. 

At Dublin, Finance Minister Blythe reports 
subscription of the recent Irish Free State loan by 
22,000 persons taking an average of £400 each, 
apparently all in Ireland. 

December “13.—The Swiss Parliament elects 
Ernest Chuard, Federal Councilor from Lausanne, 
as President of the Swiss Confederation for 1924. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


November 15.—Premier Baldwin tells the House 
of Commons that “the people of this country (Brit- 
ain) cannot continue indefinitely to maintain the 
spirit that is necessary for coéperation and entente 
if the present situation is allowed to continue very 
much longer” in the Ruhr. 

November 16.—Premier Mussolini states before 
the Italian Senate that “the Italian Government 
cannot give its approval to any further occupation 
of German territory; the German people cannot be 
destroyed.” 

The British Cabinet decides against further en- 

‘croachments on German territory as sanctions for 
the performance of the Versailles treaty. 

November 18.—Premier Poincaré declares, in 
a speech at Neuilly, that France is resolved not to 
evacuate occupied territories of Germany until all 
the clauses signed at Versailles are completely 
executed. 

King Alfonso of Spain visits King Victor Em- 
manuel of Italy to establish concord between the two 
nations. 

November 19.—King Alfonso is received by the 
Pope. 

November 21.—The Conference of Ambassadors 
sends two notes to Germany demanding resumption 
of military control and also warning Germany she 
will be held responsible for any consequences arising 
from the return of the former Crown Prince. (This 
is said to be the first time in two years that there has 
been thorough accord among the Allies on enforce- 
ment of the Versailles treaty.) 

November 25.—The Coast Guard revenue cutter 
service captures the Tomaka, under British registry, 
beyond the three-mile limit with a cargo of liquors; 
the vessel is said to be the “flagship” of the rum 
fleet off the New Jersey coast. 

November 30.—Secretary Hughes, speaking be- 
jore the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science and the Philadelphia Forum, redefines the 
Monroe Doctrine, showing its application to present 
problems. 

December 4.—It is announced that on December 
10, when the railroad agreement between Germany 


and the Franco-Belgian group takes effect, the 
military occupation of the Ruhr will become pro- 
gressively “invisible.” 

December 5.—The French begin to remove troops 
from the Ruhr cities to barracks in the country dis- 
tricts; 86 per cent. of the Ruhr coal mines are now 
under contract to work for the Franco-Belgians. 

The International Pecuniary Claims Tribunal at 
London decides eight out of ten claims in favor of the 
United States as against Britain; the court is com- 
posed of one Englishman, one American, and one 
Frenchman. 


December 6.—In Canton, China, following a 
threat by Dr. Sun Yat-sen to make the city a free 
port unless Peking apportions 13 per cent. cf its 
surplus revenue, foreign powers concentrate gun- 
boats in the harbor. 


December 7.—The German Circuit Court of 
Baden, at Mosbach, inflicts prison sentences on two 
Americans, Griffis and Nelson, for attempting to 
kidnap a notorious German sympathizer who 
deserted from the American army in the war. 

December 8.—The Dutch schooner Zeehond is 
captured outside of New York harbor, with $250,000 
of liquors on board, by the Coast Guard cutter 
Seminole. 

Secretary Hughes and German Ambassador 
Wiedfeldt sign a new treaty of amity and commerce 
at Washington. 


December 11.—Five American destroyers are sent 
from Manila to Canton, China, where Sun Yat-sen 
has threatened to seize the customs. 

The White House announces that American 
experts will take part in the two committees to be 
appointed by the Reparation Commission, one to 
discuss how to balance Germany’s budget, the other 
to ferret out German capital exported to foreign 
countries. 


December 13.—The French delegates on the com- 
mittees on German finance and reparation, which 
the Reparation Commission announces will meet 
January 10, are named—M. Parmentier, former 
Finance Minister, Laurent Atthalin, banker, and 
M. Landowski. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


November 15.—The Bok peace prize competition 
closes with the receipt of 22,165 plans for United 
States coéperation “with other nations to achieve 
and preserve the peace of the world.” 

November 23.—King Tut-ankh-amen’s mortuary 
chamber is opened by Howard Carter, the Egypt- 
ologist, who finds the royal necropolis seals intact, 
as they were left 3370 years ago. 

November 28.—Capt. John A. Warner succeeds 
Col. George F. Chandler as head of the New York 
State Police. 


December 2.—In Italy, the dike at Gleno Lake 
bursts and 600 people are killed in the flood of the 
Bergamo Valley, which destroys three villages and 
ruins fifty square miles of territory. 

December 3.—An aeronautic expedition to the 
North Pole is authorized by the President, to be 
made through the Navy Department next summer. 


December 4.—An American electric locomotive, 
in tests at Erie, Pa., under a handicap of five miles 
an hour, outpulls a Mikado type steam locomotive. 
Another electric engine travels at 105 miles per hour 
on a short track, picking up, from a dead stop, 
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a speed of two miles per hour per second after the 
first ten seconds. 

December 5.—A birth-control clinic in New York 
City reports aid given under law in goo cases of 
married women, of whom 60 per cent. are native- 
born, 33 per cent. being Protestants, 32 per cent. 
Catholics, and 31 per cent. Jews; all cases involved 
disease or danger of death in childbirth, but in 73 
per cent. of the cases there were also economic 
reasons (the figures are compiled from nearly 
a year of experience). 

December 9.—The third section of the westbound 
Twentieth Century Limited crashes into the second 
section at Forsythe, N. Y. (near Erie, Pa.), killing 
nine and injuring thirty persons in the rear sleeper. 


OBITUARY 


November 16.—Saburo Shimada, Japanese poli- 
tician. 

November 17.—Anthony Caminetti, 
Commissioner of Immigration, 69. 

November 18.—George Chadbourne Taylor, 
president of American Railway Express Company, 
55. . . . William Pancoast Clyde, former president 
of the Clyde Steamship Company, 84. . . . Halfdan 
Wilhelmson, Norwegian shipowner, 59. 

November 19.—Rev. Dr. John De Witt, of 
Princeton, N. J., 81. . . . Mrs. Harriet J. Bodge, 
former president of the Women’s Relief Corps, 
84... . Hugh Boyd, New Brunswick, N. J., 
editor and publisher, 79. 

November 20.—Dr. Rudolf E. A. Havenstein, 
president of the German Reichsbank, 66. . . . Rev. 
Dr. John Clifford, English Free Church minister, 87. 

November 23.—Rear Adm. William Clinton Wise, 
U. S. N., retired, 81. . . . Oscar B. Marx, former 
Mayor of Detroit, 57. 

November 24.—Frederick Dixon, editor of the 
International Ini2rpreter and former editor of 
Christian Science Monitor. 

November 25.—Dr. Charles E. Waite, chemistry 
professor at university of Tennessee, 80. . . . Max 
Friedrich Blau, professor of German at Princeton, 
sg. . . . Maximilian Schneiderhahan, of St. Louis, 
Mo., religious sculptor, 70. 

November 27.—Gen. J. M. G. Malleterre, French 
military critic. 

November 28.—Richard Wayne Parker (Rep., 
N. J.), former Congressman, 75. . . . Gen. Kikuzo 
Otani, military councilor of Japan, 67. . . . Percival 
Knight, comedian and playwright, 48. 

December 1.—Charles Mortimer Warner, Syra- 
cuse (N. Y.) sugar manufacturer and industrial- 
Ist, 77. 

December 2.—William Vinton King, former presi- 
dent of New York Cotton Exchange, 75. 

December 3.—Robert Keating Root, 
(N. Y.) capitalist, 57. 

December 4.—Lieut. Col. Henry Haversham 
Godwin-Austen, British explorer, 89. 

December 5.—Sir William Mackenzie, Canadian 
financier and railroad builder, 74. . . . William H. 
Humiston, Brooklyn (N. Y.) music critic, 52. . . 
Maurice Barres, French novelist and patriot, 61. 
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THE FORMER CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY 
AND HIS WIFE 
(Frederick William returned to Germany from exile in 
Holland on November 10, 1923, and proceeded at once to 
his country estate at Oels, where he rejoined his family, 
from whom he had been separated for five years) 


December 6.—Edward Martyn, Irishdramatist,64. 

December 7.—Charles W. Moores, Indianapolis, 
attorney who procured the indictment of Governor 
McCray. . . . Sir Frederick Treves, British royal 
surgeon, 73. 

December 8.—William A. Ayres, former editorial 
writer for the Hartford (Conn.) Times, 82.... 
Isaac Winston, hydrographic and geodetic engi- 
neer, 70. 

December 1o.—Lord Shaughnessy, noted Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway executive, 7o. 

December 11.—John Revelstoke Rathom, editor 
of the Providence, R. I., Journal, 55. . . . William 
Allan Pinkerton, of Chicago, noted detective and 
criminologist, 78. . . . Gertrude Titsworth, long 
an associate in the Chicago office of the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS. 

December 12.—Stephen C. Mason, prominent 
Pittsburgh manufacturer, 62. ... Rev. James 
Watson Bradin, Episcopalian clergyman of Hart- 
ford, Conn., 77. ... Dr. Sherman Williams, in 
charge of New York State school libraries, 77. . . . 
Brig. Gen. Martin D.. Hardin, U. S. A., retired, 86. 

December 13.—Lawrence B. Sperry, aviator, 
29.... Dr. John Maxson Stillman, emeritus 
professor of chemistry at Leland Stanford, Jr. 
University, 71. .. . Edward A. Bates, of Utica, 
N. Y., labor leader, 68. 
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AN IMPOSSIBLE STRADDLE WILL CONGRESS ATTEMPT THIS? 
From the Post-Dispatch (St. Louis, Mo.) From the Ohio State Journal (Columbus, Ohio) 
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WHICH BAIT WILL LAND THE FISH?—“BONUS 
BUGS” OR “TAX REDUCTION WORMS” 


From the Journal-Courier (New Haven, Conn.) 


ILL Congress “‘straddle”’ on the bonus 

and tax reduction alternatives, and 
attempt to carry water on both shoulders? 
That is the fear of those who find themselves 

















BLOCKED! 
From the Chronicle (San Francisco, Cal.) 











HEADQUARTERS OF THE BOARD OF STRATEGY 
FOR THE GREAT BATTLE OF ’24 
From the Tribune © (Chicago, III.) 


in accord with Secretary Mellon’s proposals 
for reducing taxes from war-time levels. 


Mr. Mellon would reduce taxes $3 23,000,000 
but he declares that a soldiers’ bonus would 
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CONGRESS WILL HAVE NO EXCUSE FOR 
GOING WRONG NOW 
From the News (Cleveland, Ohio) 
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HELD UP BY THE LANDSLIDE 
From the World (New York) 


postpone reduction “not for one but for 
many years to come.” In transmitting the 
budget to Congress, President Coolidge said 
that for disabled veterans and the depend- 
ents of those who fell the country cannot 
do too much; but he questioned if there is 


any sound reason for including able-bodied 
veterans among the beneficiaries. Bonus 
advocates always picture the beneficiary as 
a veteran with a leg or an arm missing. 











SWAMPING THE BOAT 
(A drop wise and a quart foolish) 
From the Tribune © (New York) 





POINTING THE WAY 
From the Evening World © (New York) 

















HIS REWARD FOR VALOR 
From the News (Omaha, Neb.) 
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HIS TURN NEXT! 
From the American © (New York) 
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FAINT HEART NE’ER WON FAIR LADY 
{She may wear Cal Coolidge’s engagement ring, but she isn’t 
married yet 


From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul, Minn.) 

The only .Republican who has yet an- 
nounced his candidacy for the presidential 
nomination, in opposition to Mr. Coolidge, 
is the senior Senator from California, Hiram 
Johnson, who was Theodore Roosevelt’s 
running mate on the Progressive ticket in 
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WHAT? YOU AREN’T GOING TO TAKE IT OUT 


AND KILL IT AGAIN, ARE YOU, HIRAM? 
From the Tribune (New York) 


HIRAM JOHNSON’S PLATFORM 
From the American (New York) 


1912. Senator Johnson has never been 
backward about stating his opinions on 
current problems, and he has already 
begun an active campaign for the nomina- 
tion to be awarded at Cleveland in June. 
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THE MOOSE CALL 
From the News (Dayton, Ohio) 
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SICK EUROPE AND THE AMERICAN DRUGGIST 


'Mr, Chemist, it is little toask,'but if this premietion isn’t made up the patient will die!"’ [The prescription reads: ‘Can't Pay!" 
Mussolini of Italy is spokesman, the other callers being Stresemann of Germany, Baldwin of England, and Poincaré of France] 


From // Travaso (Rome, Italy) 
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AT THE INTERNATIONAL SHOW 
UNCLE Sam: “Gee, that’s a fine looking car of yours, but do 
you guarantee it to go?” 
M, PoincaRE: ‘‘ Don't ask impertinent questions.” 


From Opinion (London, England) 





ENGLAND'S NEW POSITION 


[‘‘It would seem that England is no longer a Great Power."’"— 
Asquith.} 
Well, anyhow, John Bull is left guide, in the front rank! 


From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) 
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THE FRENCH PREMIER PLAYS HIS TRUMP “WITHOUT MY DEAR GERMAN HELPERS I 
= CARD—THE RHINELAND REPUBLIC SHOULD NEVER SUCCEED IN SMASHING THE 
From De Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) NEW GERMANY!?!’’—From U/é (Berlin, Germany) 





























FRANCE WAS PERSUADED TO STOP IN 1918—BUT ONCE WAS ENOUGH. SHE WON’T BUDGE NOW! 
From Le Petit Bleu (Paris, France) 
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PUT FORWARD 
BY THE PREMIER 
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THE MODERN ATLAS CARRIED UNANIMOUSLY 


From IH Travaso (Rome, Italy) From the Daily Express (London, England) 




















FRANCE: “I CAN’T GET 
HER COAL. I HAVE 
THROWN HER TOO FAR 
DOWN!” 
From Il Travaso (Rome, Italy) 
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THE FRENCH PREMIER’S LEADERSHIP 


Potncare: “Yes, [’ve no objections to you helping me to put out the fire, but, 
understand, not a movement until the word of command,” etc., etc. : 


From the Western Mail (Cardiff, Wales) 
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EVERYBODY ELSE KEEP OUT! 
{Premier Poincaré erects a fence, to keep trespassers out] 
From the Evening Express (Cardiff, Wales) 























CALLING IN THE PAYMENT SPECIALIST 
From the Passing Show (London, England) 









BRITAIN IN TURMOIL 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. Batpwin’s DIsASTER 


HE outstanding circumstance of the 

past four weeks has been the amazing 
result of the latest British Election. The 
sudden dissolution of Parliament, which 
took Britain and the world by surprise, the 
brief but tumultuous campaign, these have 
culminated in an electoral decision which 
leaves the British nation in a state of almost 
unparalleled incoherence and confusion at 
one of the critical hours in the history of 
the Kingdom and of the Empire. 

In so far as the physical consequences are 
concerned, they are disclosed in the statis- 
tics of seats in the new House of Commons. 
In a body of slightly more than 600 (615, 
to be exact) the Tories have retained 
approximately 260 seats, the Labor party 
has carried slightly more than‘190 and the 
Liberals around 150. Measured by the 
situation in the recent House, the Tories 
have lost some 85 seats, Labor has gained 
50 and the Liberals 40 places. 

Now in the examination of this result 
there are two major circumstances to be 
considered: first of all, the meaning of the 
decision in terms of domestic politics, and 
then its significance in world politics, and 
particularly its probable effect upon the 
present European crisis. There is, too, a 
third angle of approach which is found in 
the testimony this election supplies on the 
question of the present decadence or at 
least temporary weakening of parliamentary 
government. 

Looking first of all to the domestic phase, 
the British election has, beyond all question, 
disposed of the question of protection in 
Great Britain for one or two decades to 
come. Stanley Baldwin has been no more 
fortunate than the late Joseph Chamber- 
lain on the same issue, and his party has 
suffered a second disaster almost as com- 
plete as the first. Not for a long while to 
come is it likely that any Tory government 
will venture to test popular sentiment on 
this tariff question. 


But, after all, despite all the uproar, it 
remains unmistakable that there was always 
something unconvincing about the issue 
and the campaign debate. Therefore it is 
not the verdict on the question actually 
posed which commands most comment now. 
What is significant is that the Tory party 
has suffered a supreme disaster. It has 
sacrificed a safe majority of more than 70 
in a House which was likely to continue 
for two or three years longer. It has done 
this at the instance of a new leader, whose 
unwise advice has compromised his party 
and possibly removed him as leader. 

Even more startling than the Tory defeat 
has been the Labor victory. In the last 
House of Commons, Labor held 142 seats. 
In the House which preceded, and was 
chosen in the Khaki election of 1918, it 
held but 63. In the new House it will 
have not less than 192. Thus in three elec- 
tions, and in a period of exactly five years, 
Labor has trebled its membership. Last 
year it seized the position of the official 
opposition; but there was less importance 
to this then, because the Liberal party 
was torn by a bitter feud. In the latest 
trial, however, Asquith and Lloyd George 
were united, the Liberal party possessed 
great financial resources, and beyond any 
dispute the ablest campaign speakers. 

Despite these handicaps, and despite the 
further handicap that Labor accepted the 
issue of the capital levy, and went to 
the polls committed to this principle, which 
undoubtedly cost it many votes among its 
more moderate sympathizers, Labor returns 
to Westminster with its position as His 
Majesty’s Opposition more firmly held than 
before. With a membership in the present 
House of Commons numerically almost 
equal to that of the Democrats in the 
present House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington, Labor henceforth must be reckoned 
with as a great and growing force, which is 
only another way of saying that we are 
probably within sight of a Labor Ministry 
in England. 
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For the Liberals the outcome is hardly 
less disastrous than for the Tories. They 
staked all upon regaining the place lost a 
year ago. The reconciliation between As- 
quith and Lloyd George was possible only 
because the prize to be contended for was 
such that all personal and factional divisions 
had to be sacrificed. But the sacrifice has 
brought nothing but the paltry gain of a few 
seats, and no progress whatever with respect 
to the Labor strength. 

As the situation now stands, not only has 
no one of the three parties a clear majority, 
but between them lie chasms which can 
hardly be bridged save by the most fragile 
and temporary structure of compromise. 
Between Labor and both the older parties 
there is no real basis of adjustment because 
Labor stands squarely upon the principle 
of capital levy, which it carried on its 
colors through the recent battle, and this 
principle is equally distasteful to Tory and 
Liberal. 

I shall not attempt to make any fore- 
cast of the situation which Premier Baldwin 
will face when Parliament reassembles early 
in January. Yet it may fairly be assumed 
that the differences between Labor and the 
Tories preclude any Tory-Labor coalition. 
A Liberal-Labor coalition—a “ progressive” 
combination—is not inherently impossible, 
and is to-day much discussed. Such a 
combination would, moreover, have a basis 
for common action in foreign policy, for a 
majority in each group is opposed to 
French policy with respect to Germany. 

To join in such a combination, however, 
Labor would have to be untrue to its past 
and present declarations of principle. It 
would have to consent to compromises and 
even sacrifices of principle to gain a partial 
control, which it would share with the 
Liberals. It would have to renounce its 
doctrine of the capital levy, and in addition, 
in all probability, consent to the presence 
of Mr. Asquith, if not Lloyd George, in a 
prominent post. A MacDonald-Asquith 
coalition is not beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility, but it is hard to see the reasons which 
would lead Labor to this point, when seem- 
ingly it has only to wait to gain absolute 
control, and meantime to avoid all risks of 
loss of confidence of its own following 
through surrender of policies to the pursuit 
of office. 

That Ramsay MacDonald, if invited by 
the King, might undertake to form an out- 
and-out Labor Government, leaving it to 





the Tory-Liberal majority in the House to 
upset it, if it chose, is less unlikely since this 
would at least establish the tradition of a 
Labor Government. But it is hard to see 
any long length of life for such a ministry, 
which at best would exist only on sufferance 
and through the favor of a majority utterly 
opposed to all the major domestic purposes 
of the Labor Party. 

On the other hand, a Tory-Liberal coali- 
tion will not be easy to form nor simple to 
sustain, despite the common apprehension 
and opposition of both groups of Labor. 
Tory and Liberal are still separated by the 
profound gulf which opened a year ago, 
when the “ Die-Hard” revolt of the Tories 
brought down the Lloyd George Ministry 
and drove “L. G.” and some of his most 
conspicuous Tory supporters “‘into the wilder- 
ness.” The hatred of Lloyd George has 
increased, rather than lessened, since that 
time. Therefore any coalition with the 
Liberals which included Lloyd George and 
bestowed upon him some post of impor- 
tance would certainly reopen all the old 
wounds in the Tory Party. Yet no Tory- 
Liberal coalition could conceivably take 
place which did not recognize Lloyd George. 

The cable dispatches for a time were filled 
with reports of a coalition ministry headed 
by Lord Derby. This would have been the 
most obvious solution to the tangle. Derby 
is acceptable to all Tories and he was not 
conspicuous among the opponents of Lloyd 
George a year ago. But the main difficulty 
is that Derby is perhaps the most out- 
spoken Francophile in England, and the 
recent election demonstrated the hostility 
of the great mass of British voters to the 
Baldwin policy, although it was less friendly 
to France than that advocated by Derby. 

Thus, to take office, Derby would have to 
reconcile Liberal elements by totally re- 
versing his own personal and_ political 
record in the matter of French relations. 
But this step would beyond much question 
alienate the very influential group of Tories 
who advocate close relations with France 
and were responsible for overturning Lloyd 
George because of his foreign policy. If 
Derby remained constant to his old friend- 
ship for France, on the contrary, he might 
easily drive many, too many, Liberals over 
into the opposition, and these, uniting with 
the Labor group, might defeat the govern- 
ment on some question of foreign policy. 

The fact which stands out beyond all 
else, then, is that while it is not only possi- 
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ble, but extremely probable, that, as a tem- 
porary expedient to avoid a new election 
‘at once, some coalition may be formed, 
there is no real basis for believing that such 
a coalition can endure for any length of time 
or acquire the solidity and authority essen- 
tial for any government at the present diffi- 
cult moment in British history. 

Labor has a definite foreign policy and it 
is frankly isolationist and openly anti- 
French, if not unqualifiedly pro-German. 
Thus, if Labor came to power, British 
troops would unquestionably be brought 
back from the Continent and British in- 
fluence would be put behind Germany and 
in opposition to French policy. But this 
would mean either war or the destruction 
of all British influence upon the Continent. 
Nevertheless this would be the course of 
Ramsay MacDonald were he called to 
Downing Street. 

The Tories and the Liberals, on the other 
hand, have no clear policies. The Tories 
are split right up the middle by their differ- 
ences over the Anglo-French Entente. 
The Liberals are in a great majority anti- 
French, but a very influential group under 


Lord Grey remain convinced that there 
is no solution of the European difficulty 


unless the Entente is maintained and 
France and Britain work together. 

And you must perceive that, despite the 
fact that it was tariff and not foreign policy 
which dominated the recent election de- 
bate, it is the problem of Europe which is 
actually all-important for Britain. This is 
true economically quite as much as politi- 
cally. The underlying purpose of Stanley 
Baldwin in raising the tariff issue was the 
intention to seek some sort of inter- 
imperial tariff arrangement to give British 
production an advantage in the markets 
of the Dominions and repair the damage 
resulting from the European disturbance. 

Having been beaten on this issue, Bald- 
win and his party must drop it. But there 
remains no substitute. Now that the 
French have made a deal with Stinnes and 
the Ruhr magnates and German industry 
seems likely to resume work, the British 
are bound to suffer a new and terrific, if 
temporary, depression incident to the flood- 
ing of the world markets with coal and with 
manufactured articles. Political economists 
agree that this will be only a temporary 
phase, that in the end British industry will 
gain by the ultimate expansion of German 
purchasing power, but meantime there 


will be a new strain and a fresh burden 
laid upon British resources and endurance. 

Only those Americans who have been 
lately in England appreciate adequately 
the gravity of British conditions at the 
present hour. Despite the most gallant and 
the most drastic efforts to meet the situa- 
tion, the British have been unable to restore 
foreign markets and therefore to regain 
domestic _ prosperity. Unemployment 
counts between a million and a quarter 
and a million and a half and is bound to 
increase, perhaps very materially this 
winter. Taxation has become almost 
intolerable and for at least a year general 
improvement has been so slight as to 
awaken widespread pessimism. 

Given this condition, given the fact that 
the solution of the domestic difficulties 
depends directly upon the condition of the 
world and thus upon British foreign policy, 
nothing is more arresting than the fact that 
the recent election has plunged British 
government into an incoherence and con- 
fusion which are almost indescribable. The 
need of a strong leader and of a definite 
policy is unmistakable, but in the presence 
of these all-important requirements, Brit- 
ain lacks a majority party, and it lacks 
a leader in whom the country has confi- 
dence. The House of Commons is divided 
into groups whose aims are mutually ex- 
clusive and whose permanent coéperation 
is almost inevitably prohibited both by 
partisan and personal quarrels. 

To endure, any coalition ministry which 
is conceivable must avoid any clear or 
decided views upon precisely those ques- 
tions which must be met squarely and 
dealt with firmly, if British prosperity is to 
be restored and British influence in the 
world maintained. In a word, if it be 
possible to get together a coalition ministry 
to ‘‘carry on,’’ as the British say, it seems 
at the moment well-nigh impossible to get 
one which can carry out, yet it is for such a 
ministry that Britain is crying out with 
almost unanimous voice. 


II. Tue Foreicn Aspect 


We have now to examine the meaning 
of the British election in terms of the 
foreign situation. The best way to arrive 
at this evaluation is, perhaps, to look back 
three years. At that moment France and 
Britain were still nominally agreed in their 
policy toward Germany. But whereas 
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Briand, depending for his authority upon a 
combination of various groups in the 
French Chamber, was handicapped at all 
times in foreign negotiation by domestic 
‘ dissension, Lloyd George invariably met 
him, secure on his home front, his govern- 
ment supported by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the House of Commons united 
in a coalition. 

That had been the situation from the 
moment when Clemenceau had laid down 
the reins of power. The succeeding French 
premiers had been obliged to fight Lloyd 
George abroad and their own opponents 
at home and the result had been failure in 
both directions. They had been brought to 
make innumerable concessions to Lloyd 
George and these concessions destroyed 
their position in Paris. The final example 
of this was the abrupt fall of Briand, him- 
self, during the Cannes Conference of two 
years ago. 

But after Briand came Poincaré, and 
Poincaré represented a clear majority of 
the Chamber, which had resolved upon a 
definite line of policy and upon an end of 
concessions to Britain and had chosen the 
man best calculated to carry out their will. 
Henceforth there was only one danger for 
Poincaré and that was through concession. 
He was selected to fight Lloyd George. 
He was assured and subsequently obtained 
unhesitating support, increasing as he more 
and more unmistakably disclosed his pur- 
pose to keep to the terms of his contract. 

Meantime in Britain the situation 
changed. The Tories began to draw away 
from Lloyd George. The House of Com- 
mons became restless and he was driven to 
more and more dangerous ventures to 
retain his hold. Abroad, the solid opposi- 
tion of Poincaré put an end to those brilliant 
if transient conference triumphs with which 
Lloyd George had been accustomed to 
dazzle the British public. In January, 
1922, his project for a new general election 
designed to renew his control was blocked 
by an open Tory revolt. This domestic 
opposition so weakened his foreign prestige 
that, at the Genoa Conference, his major 
gamble, he found himself completely check- 
mated by Poincaré. Nor was this all; his 
position in Europe generally had become 
insecure in exact proportion as his home 
authority declined and the smaller coun- 
tries passed to the French side. _ 

The failure of Genoa had its repercussion 
at home. Lloyd George returned to Eng- 





land as Napoleon came back from Russia. 
Thereafter it needed only the Near Eastern 
crisis to bring about his fall. But this fall 
was precisely like that of Briand, in that 
it had its origin in home conditions, ai- 
though its occasion was foreign. You say 
the thing pretty accurately if you indicate 
that while he was strong in Britain and 
faced French premiers who were weak in 
France, Lloyd George triumphed abroad 
and at.home. When the situation was re- 
versed he fell abruptly. 

But what is even more interesting to 
note is that when Lloyd George fell and 
Bonar Law came, the almost immediate 
aftermath was the French march into the 
Ruhr. Bonar Law opposed it, argued 
against it, made all sorts of financial offers 
to prevent it, but with Parliament in con- 
fusion, with a House of Commons just 
elected, his attention was mainly concen- 
trated upon domestic conditions and he 
was in no situation to act promptly and 
effectively in Europe. Once more incoher- 
ence at home had led to grave foreign 
consequences. 

After Bonar Law, came _ Baldwin. 
Throughout the brief ministry of the 
Prime Minister who has recently been 
defeated the divisions in his own party 
over foreign policy made action impossible. 
Half the Tories backed France and com- 
plained against the policy of abstention. 
Another half opposed the French action 
and, seconded by Liberals and Laborites, 
demanded British intervention, insisting 
that their Government should bring to an 
end the Ruhr War held disastrous. to 
British material interest, as it was: clearly 
to British prestige. 

Driven by the protests, Baldwin after 
some delay undertook to intervene. Thence- 
forth to the moment when the last House 
of Commons was dismissed his effort was to 
restrain France, to check French policy. 
But despite his consistent and _ insistent 
attempts Poincaré remained unmoved and 
unshaken, while Europe politely but un- 
mistakably declined to rally to the British 
thesis. In all of this Poincaré was strength- 
ened by the clear perception that while 
his own prestige and influence grew at 
home, while his majority in the Chamber of 
Deputies expanded, Baldwin ruled over a 
divided House and a majority hopelessly 
at odds within its own ranks. 

Now the net result of this gradual ex- 
pansion of British political incoherence at 
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home has been the even more startling 
decline of British influence abroad. Be- 
tween the Conference of Cannes and 
the last British general election France has 
acquired a position in Europe of influence 
and of authority which she had not occu- 
pied since Napoleon fell. She has built 
up a system of alliances with the nations 
which possess the strong armies on the 
Continent. She has seized, in company 
with Belgium, the most valuable mineral 
and industrial area of Europe. 

At the present hour, having won the 
Ruhr War, she is entering into economic 
arrangements with the Ruhr industrialists, 
the possibilities of which are at least enor- 
mous. Moreover, what is of most impor- 
tance, she has been able in all parts of 
Europe and chiefly in Germany, success- 
fully to oppose her will to that of the 
British and from every encounter in the 
past year she has emerged victorious with 
new influence, prestige and power. 

To-day, when French supremacy on the 
Continent is beyond all debate it is equally 
undeniable that a majority of British voters 
are not only opposed to French policy but 
believe it directly and gravely injurious to 
British interests. Yet it remains true that 
at this moment the only nation which could 
challenge French power is Britain, and 
Britain, as a consequenee of this last elec- 
tion has just expanded the incoherence and 
domestic divisions, which in the recent 
past have been responsible for the expan- 
sion of French power and influence. 

Assume for the moment that presently 
England and France find themselves once 
more in disagreement, as they have been 
with great regularity in the recent past, 
is it conceivable that any British Prime 
Minister, representing an unstable coalition, 
existing really on sufferance, will be able to 
meet successfully the French Premier 
speaking with the authority derived from a 
Chamber which has recently in the most 
striking fashion disclosed its support of 
him? Moreover, such a Prime Minister 
will, in the nature of things, derive the 
larger share of his votes from a Tory party, 
itself very considerably composed of that 
minority in Britain who oppose any policy 
destructive of the Anglo-French Entente. 

Only if the Liberals and the Laborites 
could unite to form a government to con- 
duct a foreign policy in accord with their 
wishes, for the moment sinking all domestic 
differences, would it be possible to offer 


Poincaré a really impressive opponent. 
But the weak point in such a combination 
would be the known fact that Labor is 
unwilling to envisage war under any condi- 
tions, while the extreme opposition which it 
advocates, the open association with Ger- 
many which it favors, might easily produce 
a situation where only war could impose 
the policies advocated. 

Meantime one must see the situation as 
it is and it is hard to judge the recent British 
election as anything short of a complete 
catastrophe—a catastrophe quite as con- 
siderable in foreign as in home fields, a 
disaster which seems to condemn Britain 
to continued impotence in world affairs 
at the precise hour when the prosperity 
if not the security of the nation and the 
empire is at stake. 

Of course in weighing present conditions 
one has to reckon with the great gift of 
the British people to win through seemingly 
impassable obstacles by a combination of 
patience, common sense and native modera- 
tion. Yet there seems general agreement 
in the world that what has just happened 
constitutes a new and perhaps the most 
impressive indictment of the parliamentary 
system, which has yet taken place. Rep- 
resentative democracy has led to an 
impasse at a critical moment when the for- 
tunes of a nation are at stake. 

Recent events in our own Congress, 
moreover, the manifest possibility of a 
third party and a third ticket in the forth- 
coming American election, give the British 
situation an unusual value for Americans. 
We have, to be sure, the inestimable advan- 
tage of a system by which our executive is 
separated from our legislative branch and 
therefore we are spared the immediate dan- 
ger of paralysis, such as now threatens in 
Britain, yet, even with this-essential differ- 
ence, there are points of resemblance which 
must furnish food for thought. 

And it is also worth recalling that failures 
of the representative system in Italy and 
in Spain have recently led to dictatorships, 
that the same process is working in Ger- 
many, that, in fact, Italy, Russia and Ger- 
many, three of the remaining five great 
powers in Europe, are actually under dic- 
tators and in Germany and Italy, at least, 
the explanation must be found in the abso- 
lute and abyssmal failure of the parliamen- 
tary system to function in the face of grave 
national crises. 

What is of supreme interest now is to see 
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how the Mother of Parliaments, the real 
author of the systems which have been with 
certain variations adopted by the whole 
civilized world, will surmount a crisis which, 
at least in Europe, has called into question 
the whole theory of representative democ- 
racy. That the British will find a solution 
is, perhaps, warranted optimism, in view of 
past history, but it is not less manifest that 
if Britain fails the results may be incalcula- 
ble. In sense, then, one may say that what 
we are now to see is a supreme test of the 
contemporary adequacy of the whole Anglo- 
Saxon theory of government and it prom- 
ises to be the most absorbingly interesting 
spectacle in a world replete with amazing 
phenomena. 


III. Ancto-FrRENcuH RELATIONS 


The past month has seen a material, if 
transitory, improvement in Anglo-French 
relations. As I closed my article last month 
the dash of the German Crown Prince from 
Holland to Silesia had started new Allied 
protests, while flagrant German violations 
of the disarmament provisions of the 
Treaty of Versailles had given further point 
to French indignation. 

In this emergency France wished to de- 
mand the expulsion of the Crown Prince 
and to demand that the German Govern- 
ment, under penalty of further sanctions, 
should permit the Allied Commission to 
resume its supervision and inspection of the 
German military establishment. Britain 
was quite willing to join in protests to 
Germany but unalterably opposed to more 
sanctions, which meant in practice the fur- 
ther occupation of German territory by 
French troops. 

After the familiar deadlock Poincaré, 
rather to the surprise of the world, gave 
way. The matter of the Crown Prince’s 
return was tactily dropped. The order to 
permit the Allied Commission to return was 
served upon the Germans without any 
accompanying threat of sanctions. In the 
view of most observers Poincaré yielded 
because of an easily understandable desire 
not to embarrass Baldwin, who was con- 
ducting an election in which his alleged 
submission to France was a burning issue. 

On the British side this concession was 
presently matched by the consent of the 
British Government, through its representa- 
tive on the Reparations Commission, not to 
raise the question of the terms which had 


been agreed to between the French and the 
German industrialists, looking to the re- 
sumption of Ruhr activities, the continu- 
ance of coal deliveries and the liquidation 
of claims growing out of the suspension o! 
all payments during the period of passive 
resistance in the Ruhr. 

As a result of these two operations there 
has been a truce between London and Paris 
for most of the month. No well-informed 
observer, however, has failed to point out 
that this was but a temporary phase of 
tranquillity. The very signing of an agree- 
ment between the German industrialists 
and the French involves details which must 
have a great bearing upon British domestic 
conditions. The mere resumption of the 
coal deliveries will automatically reduce 
British foreign sales of coal by many mil- 
lions of tons, while French sale of any 
surplus from their share may further lower 
the price of coal and thus the return to the 
British for their own production. 

Far more serious would be the possible 
combination of French and German heavy 
industries, Lorraine steel and Ruhr coal, 
which might easily subject British produc- 
tion to a competition of grave severity. 
Given the differences in exchange and in 
costs of labor, it is hardly to be doubted 
that Britain could be undersold in all Con- 
tinental countries and perhaps in her own do- 
mestic markets. If, in the long run, the res- 
toration of German purchasing power, along 
with the stabilization of German currency, 
might counterbalance this temporary dis- 
advantage for the British, no one can fail to 
see how heavily the first blow would fall. 

But above and beyond all other consider- 
ations and circumstances the outstanding 
fact remains that there must be some ad- 
justment of the German situation as a 
whole, if there is not be the ultimate arrival 
of that German crash which has long been 
forecast. One more German ministry has 
fallen and Marx has succeeded Stresemann 
as Stresemann succeeded Cuno, without any 
sign of improvement. 

Thus, while Anglo-French relations have 
for the moment improved, there has been 
no arrest in the internal decline of Germany. 
Proposals by the French in agreement with 
the British for investigations of German 
financial resources have found some inter- 
national approval, but they have not, as yet 
taken any solid substance or contributed 
to improve the conditions within Germany, 
which remain despairing, if not hopeless. 
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It is true, also, that following the agree- 
ment made with the Ruhr industrialists the 
French have withdrawn their troops from 
Ruhr cities and their occupation tends to 
become ‘‘invisible,”’ while the prisoners of 
war and the expelled population, two details 
in the Ruhr conflict, have been permitted 
to regain their liberty within the Ruhr area. 
There has also been a plain if less definite 
shrinkage in the activities of the Separatists 
in the Rhineland. 

But, to balance these developments, 
there has been a clear demonstration of the 
fact that while France may change the 
character of her occupation in the Ruhr, 
may slowly withdraw most of her troops, 
she means to continue effective occupation 
until Germany has met the reparation bill, 
while the prospect of any evacuation of the 
left bank of the Rhine becomes more and 
more unpromising. 

Therefore, underneath the surface the 
situation remains unchanged. France 


means to hold the Ruhr economically and 
the Rhine militarily for a period which 
can not now be measured in years—the 
Ruhr until Germany has discharged a 


bill bound now to run for two genera- 
tions, the left bank of the Rhine until 
Germany abandons a policy of pros- 
pective revenge, which she is more and 
more unmistakably cherishing in the pres- 
ent hour. 

Thus it is difficult to see how the pros- 
pects for the new year can seem less threat- 
ening than they did twelve months ago. All 
the news which reaches me from France 
tends to prove that Poincaré’s position in 
the Chamber of Deputies is stronger than 
ever before, while certain well-informed 
observers tell me that if the election which 
will come next spring were to be held now 
the new Chamber would not be materially 
different from the present body. That 
means that the new Legislature would re- 
tain Poincaré and continue to support his 
German policy. 

It is true, to be sure, that there are other 
interesting suggestions that, having now 
won the Ruhr battle and established French 
occupation of the Ruhr, the French Premier 
will seek to pursue a more conciliatory 
policy toward Britain, will be ready to go 
some distance to preserve at least the sem- 
blance of the Entente. By contrast, noth- 
ing is less likely than that he would yield 
to any open pressure brought by a Labor- 
Liberal Premier or ministry, or even listen 
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to any suggestions for the evacuation of the 
Ruhr or Rhineland—suggestions dear to 
Labor and Liberal minds. 

Thus, if a Liberal-Labor Ministry should 
emerge from the present British tangle, not 
only would it be unable to move M. Poin- 
caré, but if it undertook to rescue Germany 
in the face of French opposition it would 
find itself at once confronted by a very 
dangerous problem. For France would not 
now, after all that has happened, consent 
to the rehabilitation of Germany without 
regard to French claims—and it lies always 
in the power of France to prevent such a 
rehabilitation. 

The defeat of Stanley Baldwin has excited 
no little apprehension in France because it is 
recognized that the two parties which prof- 
ited by the Tory losses are hostile to French 
policy in Germany. It is equally well under- 
stood in Paris that this may forecast a new 
and troubled phase of Anglo-French rela- 
tions. But while it is perfectly appreciated 
that British opposition to French policy 
may encourage further German resistance 
and even compromise the Ruhr victory, 
there is no willingness to make any consid- 
erable sacrifice to the views and wishes of 
the new British majority. 

At the outset of a new year, then, there is 
little to suggest any real promise of a solu- 
tion of the major European difficulty, which 
is supplied by the German problem, nor is 
there any solid reason to hope for any co- 
6peration between France and Britain, any 
restoration of the Entente as a basis for 
European settlement. Beyond much ques- 
tion the British election discloses a majority 
of Englishmen opposed to French policy, 
ready to insist upon the dissolution of all 
bonds between France and Britain, unless 
France modifies its German policy. And it 
requires only the most summary examina- 
tion of French conditions to see that no 
such yielding on the part of the leaders of 
France is even thinkable. 

Meantime it is necessary to emphasize 
again the desperateness of the German situ- 
ation. By comparison with last year it is 


‘almost unbelievably worse. Moreover, the 


Ruhr resistance not only exhausted Ger- 
man resources, but broke down the morale 
of the German people. It undermined such 
foundation as the Republic has had. It 
strengthened the hand of the proponents 
of reaction and of resistance to the Treaty 
of Versailles. Beyond much question it 
made easier a return to the old order, which 
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promises neither a restoration or prosperity 
within Germany nor of peace for Europe. 

Salvation for Germany to-day seems al- 
most inevitably to depend upon Anglo- 
French agreement and codperation. But 
such codperation having proven impossible 
during two Tory Ministries, despite the 
unmistakable friendliness of a majority of 
the party in power, is there any real basis 
for hope that now, at the eleventh hour, it 
will prove feasible when a new ministry 
frankly hostile to France is at least within 
the limits of imagination? 

Both the Liberal and Labor press has 
preached in recent months the idea that it 
was possible to coerce and command France 
and to reach agreement without France 
and with Germany. Baldwin has been 
urged over and over again from both direc- 
tions to break with the French. He has 
resisted such advice partly because it was out 
of accord with the views of a considerable 
fraction of his party, but quite as much 
because he foresaw that a break with France, 
so far from helping the German situation 
or restraining French policy, might stiffen 
the latter and thus injure the former. 


Now a very considerable majority of the 
new Parliament are bound to urge a firm 
policy with respect of France and a friendly 


course in relation to Germany. Thus, un- 
less every sign fails, we are on the eve of a 
new and perhaps a final crisis in Anglo- 
French relations, with all that such a crisis 
must mean of peril to world tranquillity, 
if not to world peace. Thus Stanley Bald- 
win’s rash and precipitate appeal to the 
British people may easily turn out to have 
been one of the severest blows to European 
recovery since the signing of the peace 
treaties, now nearly five years ago. 


IV. A New ConFERENCE 


As I close this article on December 14, 
both domestic and foreign newspapers are 


giving much attention to the White House ° 


announcement that our Government will 
look with favor upon the participation of 
unofficial Americans in a new conference, 
proposed by the French and agreed to by 
the other allies, to consider two things; first, 


the flight of capital from Germany, and. 
secondly, the reorganization of German 
currency and finance. 

Without attempting now to discuss such a 
conference in detail it may be said that as to 
the examination of the migration of German 
capital, this subject will be considered out of 
deference to French desire, but no one sees 
any real result attainable, since no one can 
imagineany method by which the confessedl\ 
large sums of German capital can be forced 
back, even if their presence in America and 
certain European capitals is discovered. 

As to the matter of restoring the German 
monetary system, this must necessitate 
opening the question of reparations in all 
its aspects. It will, too, beyond much doubt 
bring up again the matter of Interallied 
debts. In principle these debts, so far as 
America is concerned, are excluded, by 
reason of the position taken by Mr. Hughes 
at New Haven and since, while in the same 
way Poincaré has excluded ail examination 
of the French and Belgian occupation of the 
Ruhr and any consideration of the total of 
reparations. 

In practice, however, you cannot stabilize 
German currency or balance German bud- 
gets, unless you reach some adjustment of 
the whole reparations matter, and you can- 
not arrive there while the debts are excluded 
and the vast expense of armies of occupation 
continues to be laid upon the German 
treasury. Therefore, it is well to look with 
extreme reserve upon the prospects of the 
new conference. It is a gain to have a 
friendly discussion, but it is plain beyond 
all debate that, if a more reasonable spirit 
is discoverable, there is nothing yet to 
suggest anywhere a willingness to make 
concessions precisely at the places where 
concessions seem inevitable. America, 
France, Britain and Germany all have views 
which, so far, have permitted of no mutual 
accommodation and there is nothing to 
indicate any change in the basic position 
of any one of the four nations. 

Perhaps the conference will permit a fair 
statement of the problem to the peoples of 
all countries. If it does, the gain will be 
enormous. That more can be accomplished 
now seems unlikely. 








SECRETARY WEEKS PLEADS 
FOR A STRONG ARMY 


BY JUDSON C. WELLIVER 


MONG Alexander Hamilton’s state 
papers, probably none has contributed 
so much to his reputation as the “ Report 
on Manufactures,” early in the Washington 
administration. It broadly surveyed the 
national situation and recommended an 
economic program which has largely de- 
termined the general course of this nation’s 
economic policy ever since. It is not often 
that a cabinet officer has opportunity to 
produce so impressive a document in the 
form of a departmental report. Still less 
frequently does the occasion arise at a 
time when there is present an official 
equipped with the ability to make the 
most of it. 

It seems fair to say that in his annual 
report, issued a few days ago, Secretary of 
War John W. Weeks has risen well toward 
the heights which Hamilton touched. He 
has stated the case for an adequate national 
defense, in a report that seems sure to rank 
among great papers of its kind. It is such 
a report as could not have been prepared 
before the World War. It will, of course, 
be written down as anathema by all those 
who believe that preparedness is—just in 
proportion to its adequacy—a menace 
rather than a preventive of war. There 
are a good many such people in the world, 
and particularly in this country. Without 
doubt they are just as sincere, as firmly 
convinced of the correctness of their views, 
as are any other groups of people adhering 
to a long-maintained and quite immovable 
opinion. Mr. Weeks’ 1923 report on na- 
tional defense is not for these. To them 
the Weeks report will make about as much 
appeal as Hamilton’s arguments for pro- 
tection made to the “hard-boiled”’ followers 
of Adam Smith. 

But the Hamilton report survived even 
the shafts of the’ old school of classic free 
traders; and it will be interesting, as the 
years shall pass, to see what rank will be 
given to John Weeks’ carefully reasoned, 
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moderate, and powerfully stated argument 
for a sufficient establishment in the interest 
of national defense. 


A Cabinet Officer Well Versed in Defense 
Problems 


Not many men could be found better 
qualified than John W. Weeks for the 
broadest presentation of the national de- 
fense problem. His experience covers about 
all the possible phases, including the full 
course of the Annapolis Naval Academy, 
whence he graduated in 1881. He served 
two years in the Navy, retiring in 1883 
to go into business. But the attractions 
of the service drew him into the Massachu- 
setts Naval Brigade, where he continued 
his training for ten years. When the 
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Spanish-American war came, he promptly 
volunteered, and served through the war. 

Back from the war, he was presently 
plunged into politics, which has for a 
quarter-century been his avocation. A 
great banking house in Boston has com- 
manded his business talents; as its head for 
many years he became one of New En- 
gland’s foremost men of affairs and finance. 
For ten years he occupied a seat in the lower 
House of Congress; then, 1913-1919, in the 
Senate. He kept always in closest touch 
with national defense interests, his com- 
mittee service having a special value be- 
cause of his experience. In 1916 he was 
Massachusetts’ candidate for the Repub- 
lican Presidential nomination, receiving 
votes from twenty-five States and polling 
in the national convention a total second 
only to that of the nominee, Charles Evans 
Hughes. Four vears later President Hard- 
ing, whose intimate friend he was, called 
him to be Secretary of War. 


In Time of War He Prepared for Peace 


If Secretary Weeks is subject to accusa- 
tion as a man of the military mind, it may 
be replied that he also has the business 
man’s attitude. Throughout the World 
War he constantly viewed its problems from 
both military and economic standpoints. 
In the midst of the war, he was one of the 
few men in public life who sensed the neces- 
sity to begin early preparing for the tre- 
mendous transition which must come with 
the return of peace. Perhaps a single 
incident will serve to illustrate this point, 
and to suggest how broadly Mr. Weeks was 
able to view the issues of peace and war. 

In the spring of 1918 the writer of these 
pages returned from a long stay in Europe. 
There he had been deeply impressed with 
the fact that the British people especially, 
and other allied nations in only less degree, 
had long been, during the period of war, 
making ready for the changes that must 
come with peace. They realized the need 
for organization, for thorough plans, for 
detailed programs by which to ease off the 
wrench that must come with the demobiliza- 
tion alike of armed forces and of industrial 
organization keyed to war purposes. 

But in this country almost nobody 
seemed to realize that the swing from war 
to peace would involve just as violent a 
shock as had that from peace to war. 
Public men listened rather listlessly to sug- 
gestions that there was need to prepare for 


peace; they suspected there was somethiny 
in it, but were too busy to think seriously 
about it. 

One day, talking along these lines, one 
of Mr. Weeks’ Senate colleagues interjected: 
“Oh, I know who will understand your 
notions. You go and talk to John Weeks. 
He studied war all the time before we got 
into it, and has been studying peace about 
half the time since we got into the war. He 
knows more about what they are doing in 
Europe to prepare for peace than anybody 
else in this country, and has been trying to 
get people to unite with him in pressing 
measures that he thinks absolutely neces- 
sary.” 

So I posted off to Senator Weeks, and 
found that he knew all about it. British 
Parliamentary committees had been long 
studying the problems of transition to peace, 
and Weeks had followed every detail of 
their work. He had outlined a big scheme 
for a similar study in this country, and for 
careful preparation against the day of 
peace. Not only that, but he had intro- 
duced in the Senate a series of resolutions 
looking to setting the wheels in motion to 
grind out a full working project. 

The resolutions never passed. If they 
had, millions—yes, billions—of dollars 
would have been saved to this nation. No- 
body, in the light of present knowledge, 
needs argument on that point. The failure 
was no fault of John Weeks; he pursued 
the matter day in and day out, but the 
intricacies of partisan politics, plus 
the complete absorption of attention in 
the war, prevented results. 

But the incident is worth while as showing 
that the man who in time of peace urged to 
prepare for war is the same who, with just 
as much earnestness and force, was in time 
of war insisting on the need to prepare 
for peace. His view was wide enough for 
both sets of problems. That fact,ought to 
commend his present opinions to a partic- 
ularly respectful consideration. 


The Cry for Demobilization 


“It is true that Mr. Weeks is nominally 
making his appeal particularly in behalf 
of the Army. The Army happens to be 
Mr. Weeks’ job. The Navy, in the prosaic 
struggle for appropriations, is presumed to 


be able to take care of itself. But while he 
writes chiefly about the Army, Mr. Weeks 
reasoning equally supports the demands of 
the Navy for a liberal participation in the 
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funds available to maintain the nation’s 
security. Because it envisages thus broadly 
the problem of national defense, and also 
because of its attractive literary quality, 
the Weeks report must win high estimate. 

It is only a little over five years since 
there was an American army of more than 
2,200,000 men in France, and another of 
equal size training in this country for foreign 
service. The nation wa. vibrant with 
enthusiasm for the stupendous effort it 
was putting forth. But with peace came 
a mighty reaction. Demobilization was as 
eagerly insisted upon as mobilization had 
been demanded a little time before. The 
great armies could not be disintegrated fast 
enough to satisfy either the men who com- 
posed them or those at home who were 
paying the bills. The notion that we had 
been fighting a war to end all wars had pow- 
erfully impressed itself; and when victory 
came the great majority turned almost over- 
night to the conviction that we would never 
again need anarmy. It was hard to secure 
appropriations to maintain even a very 
small regular Army and train the organized 
militia. 

This revulsion from the gigantic efforts 
of the war was closely paralleled in Great 
Britain. The British army was cut down 
so drastically that the Empire found itself 
ranking among the weakest of the military 
powers. America, Britain, and Japan at 
the same time entered on the naval con- 
struction race which was ended by the 
agreements of the Washington Conference. 
While that competition lasted it was easy 
for taxpayers to approve sharp reductions 
in army costs. So our own army was cut 
to 12,000 officers and 125,000 men (author- 
ized); but appropriations were not sufficient 
to maintain it, and on June 30, 1923, there 
were only 11,820 Officers and 111,391 en- 
listed men. These were scattered widely— 
8,000 in the Canal Zone, 13,240 in Hawaii, 
10,000, in the Philippines, 1,245 in Porto 
Rico, ete. 


Our Tiny Army 


While our army was being thus reduced, 
other countries aside from Britain were 
following another course. Sad, cynical, 
and experienced Europe took little stock in 
the “last war” theory. Secretary Weeks 
shows that while we have 1.24 soldiers per 
1,000 population, Britain has 5.93, France 
19.13, Russia 7.05, Italy 6.44, Japan 4.80; 
and even Germany, supposed to be dis- 


armed, has 1.69! He might have added that 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, Jugoslavia, Mor- 
rocco, Poland, Rumania, Spain, Switzer- 
land, and Turkey all have armies larger 
than that of the Umited States. No country 
in the world with any army at all has so few 
soldiers in proportion to population as the 
United States. 
Low Military Expenditures 

Likewise, Mr. Weeks shows that our 
military costs, proportionate to wealth, are 
far the lowest. We spend 7.75 per cent. of 
our revenue on national defense. Percent- 
ages for others are: Britain, 9.52; France, 
18.66; Russia, 33.74; Italy, 14.90; Japan, 
10.19. 

Having presumably been annoyed at 
times by computations showing that the 
Army, the Navy, the pension roll, the 
Veterans Bureau, and all other expendi- 
tures representing cost of past wars or 
preparation for possible future ones, repre- 
sent the great part of our national expendi- 
tures, Mr. Weeks presents a variety of 
computations to show how unfair, in his 
judgment, are such showings. For in- 
stance, it is frequently urged by opponents 
of military expenditures that the national 
Government spends vast amounts for mili- 
tary and naval establishments and well- 
nigh nothing for education. The hole in 
this skimmer, as Mr. Weeks points out, lies 
in the fact that the federal Government 
does not pretend to pay for education; that 
is an affair of local taxing bodies. Viewing 
the whole matter from a broadly national 
standpoint, aggregating all classes of public 
expenditures, it is found that the expendi- 
ture for national defense is really a very 
small part of that for education. 

Taking the cost per capita of federal, 
State, and municipal governments for the 
twenty-one largest cities, it is found to have 
been $91.64, of which only $5.45 was for 
national defense and only $2.34 for the 
Army. ‘I might say,” suggests Secretary 
Weeks, “‘that if each taxpayer purchased 
each year for his own protection an Army 
automatic pistol, the total expenditure 
would be more than the cost of the Army.” 
As to the argument that in the past ten 
years the cost of the national defense estab- 
lishment has doubled, Mr. Weeks observes 
that the cost of everything else that Gov- 
ernment does has increased in a greater 
ratio. He quotes carefully arranged figures 
to show that in proportion to either the 
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population or the national wealth we are 
maintaining a smaller and less expensive 
national defense establishment than ever 
before in our history. 

The real question, as Mr. Weeks sees it, 
is whether we should insure. We all agree 
to insure against loss of life, against accident, 
against hail, against all manner of con- 
tingencies. Yet we live in a world that was 
never so full of inflammable stuff, so liable 
to accident, as it is to-day, and some people 
would save the insurance premium that our 
national defense represents! Our country 
has by far the greatest national wealth in 
the world. All history shows that coun- 
tries alike wealthy and poorly defended have 
always been the prey of conquerors. Cer- 
tainly there is little in either recent history 
or in the present aspect of military pre- 
paredness in the world, to justify immediate 
confidence that we may safely regard out- 
selves as immune in that respect. 

The introduction of machinery has 
changed the character of industry and also 
of armies. The modern army requires 
motor transportation, tanks, airplanes, ma- 
chine guns, tractors, and all the parapher- 
nalia of chemical warfare. The “plant” 
cost is vastly greater than ever before. 
Moreover, the plant must be used in peace 
time for purposes of instruction and experi- 
mentation, and must constantly be re- 
placed. In short, under modern conditions 
the number of personnel is no index of the 
efficiency of an armed force as compared 
to earlier times. The Army to-day is more 
than ever a training center through which 
to fit the people generally to serve their 
Government in an emergency. 


More Military Training Than Before the War 


The national expenditure on the Army 
not only maintains the regular Army, but 
gives training to the National Guard and 
the Organized Reserves, along with the 
Reserve Officers Training Corps. While 
many of the militiamen and reserve officers 
receive rather rudimentary training, yet it 
is notable that the number of individuals 
who receive some degree of training has 
considerably increased. Thus, comparing 
1913 with 1923, the regular Army has in- 
creased from 92,000 to 132,000; the National 
Guard from 120,000 to 160,000; the Or- 
ganized Reserves from none to 78,000; 
and the total has increased from 212,000 
to 371,000. 


But this is not all. In the citizen’s mili- 





tary training camps the number receiving 
training has increased from none to 31,000; 
in the Reserve Officers Training Corps, 
from 31,000 to 101,000. Thus the grand 
total under training has increased from 
243,000 tO 504,000. 


The Army as a Social Service School 


But the Army serves a long list of non- 
military purposes. It is a sort of university 
for training in social service. Its engineers 
make our rivers navigable, extend tele- 
graph service into the wilderness, build 
roads, improve harbors, erect lighthouses, 
explore the Arctic area, and make the 
tropics habitable. They give us alike the 
Panama Canal and the Alaska Railway. 
Army scientists founded the Geological 
Survey, explored the West, drove yellow 
fever out of Cuba and Panama, and showed 
the way to make tropical lands not only 
habitable but attractive to the people of 
the northern climates. 

The Medical Corps of the Army has 
played a leading part in eradicating hook- 
worm, typhoid, and establishing effective 
public sanitation. The Chemical Warfare 
Service has to its credit numerous contribu- 
tions to medical science, including effective 
means for destroying farm insects and un- 
desirable rodents. The Ordnance Depart- 
ment started the iron and steel industry of 
this country, has contributed greatly to 
metallurgical science, and has done a great 
work in standardization of motor transport. 
There are many very sane people who 
believe that the development of aviation 
which will grow out of the beginnings of the 
World War, will alone be worth enough, in a 
few years, to represent payment of interest 
on the war debt. 

Finally, the vast array of social, economic, 
physiological and educational data which 
was brought together as an incident to the 
operation of the draft is now recognized as 
being of the most extensive social value. 
Without much doubt, it represents merely a 
beginning in the aggregation and analysis of 
basic facts of the most tremendous signifi- 
cance in their bearing on human welfare. 
The nation was shocked too at the revelation 
of illiteracy, of low intellectual average, and 
of physical deterioration which came to it 
through the experience of testing its young 
manhood by the requirements of the Army. 
It was aroused, at least for the time being, 
to a keen realization of the need for better 
education. better living conditions, better 
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working conditions, and in general higher 
social standards. These revelations came 
to us through a process of community self- 
examination that was an incident to the 
great social and economic codperation which 


is modernly necessary to organize a people | 


for war. Can there be any doubt that out 
of these revelations regarding the true status 
of our underlying social fibre we shall as a 
community enormously benefit? 

Secretary Weeks will perhaps be charged 
with claiming rather more for his Army, 
in these regards, than is its due; but he 
certainly presents his case with a vigor and 
effectiveness which suggest the conviction 
that he is quite able to maintain his position. 
With especial earnestness he points out the 
value of systematic physical development 
such as military training can best give. 

“Nothing,” he observes, “would be 
better for our young men than that all of 
them should be. required to spend a short 
period each year in training, receiving the 
full benefits of physical education and 
acquiring the habit of self-development that 
would bring them individually countless 
returns throughout their lives. The result 
would be a stiffening of the national fibre 
which would forever insure against the 
decadence that is prone to attack prosper- 
ous, civilized races, as it often attacks over- 
prosperous individuals who relax their 
caution.” 

Secretary Weeks does not ask for an army 
of European proportions. He recognizes 
that our geographic aloofness confers im- 
portant advantages. But he does insist 
that our stupendous wealth, if compounded 
with a state of chronic unpreparedness for 
defense, is certain to be at some time a temp- 
tation to a well-prepared enemy. He asks 
for the sort of rounded, properly propor- 
tioned military establishment which shall 
be the nucleus, the radiating center, from 
which to diffuse ideals of common interest, 
of codperation, of team work, and effective 
unity in the cause of national security 
among our people. He points out that the 
lesson of the last war is not that Germany, 
though magnificently prepared, suffered 
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a great disaster. Rather, he contends, 
France, though far inferior in population 
and wealth, was saved from the supreme 
disaster, from actually losing its national 
identity, because it was well prepared. 


A Modest Increase Is Asked 


The United States to-day, less isolated 
than ever before, is in a state of unprepared- 
ness comparable only to that of Germany. 
Accordingly, Mr. Weeks recommends that 
the Army’s enlisted strength be increased 
from 125,000 to 150,000, and that some 
restrictions which make it difficult to enlist 
in the Army be removed. He asks that the 
number of officers be increased to 13,000, 
so that the National Guard, the Organized 
Reserves, and educational institutions ask- 
ing for them may be provided with military 
instructors. 

In the conclusion of his paper, the Secre- 
tary explains the organization, twenty 
years ago, of the joint boards, representing 
Army and Navy, to codrdinate the endeav- 
ors of both services. The necessity for 
such a central authority has been made the 
more apparent in view of the experiences 
of the Great War, and Mr. Weeks urges 
not only adherence to this plan but measures 
to strengthen it. He protests, however, 
against anything like a consolidation of the 
Army and Navy under a Department of 
National Defense, as has been proposed in 
some plans for departmental reorganization. 

He takes the position that there is no such 
thing as cofmpetition, or economic contests, 
between the Army and Navy, and that 
therefore there is no such reason for their 
consolidation as might be found in the case 
of competing corporations. He considers 
the joint board quite an ideal instrumental- 
ity for bringing about the fullest coéperation 
between the two services, without any of the 
disadvantages that might arise from actual 
administrative consolidation, and from mak- 


ing a single defensive unit of such enormous 


size and widely varying functions that its 
efficiency might be actually impaired in the 


effort to consolidate them all under one 


head. 





OUR RAILROAD PROBLEM 


A GLANCE BACKWARD AS WELL AS FORWARD 


BY BRONSON BATCHELOR 


F ALL the policies bequeathed by 

President Harding to Mr. Coolidge 
for execution, the’ most difficult domestic 
issue is that of determining the future of 
the railroads. The railroad problem is 
drifting steadily toward its pre-war status 
as a perennial issue in American politics; 
it is already set as one of the major questions 
in the campaign of 1924. 

President Harding had emphasized its 
importance in speeches during his western 
tour and by his advocacy of a program of 
“enforced national consolidations.” Presi- 
dent Coolidge, in his declaration of princi- 
ples to the new Congress, gives concrete 
expression to the Harding policies. He 
not only endorses the principle of national 
consolidation, but asks for a scientific study 
and revision of the whole rate structure. 

Senators Brookhart and Capper, rep- 
resenting the agricultural West, now so 
vocal in national councils, not only have 
taken issue with consolidations, but are 
insistent that the railroad legislation en- 
acted in 1920 be repealed. 

From the La Follette conference on 
valuations held in Chicago during the past 
summer and attended by Governors and 
representatives of sixteen States, there 
came a demand for a reduction of property 
values of the carriers by seven billion dollars 
—almost the equivalent of the entire com- 
mon stocks outstanding. 

Yet none of those who would repeal the 
Transportation Act, with the exception of 
Senator Couzens of Michigan, is an avowed 
advocate of government ownership or 
operation. Lower freight rates is the ave- 
nue to the votes of farmers and shippers, 
and the present law is an obstacle. 

In the current agitation, the important 
thing to note—and the most discouraging— 
is the absence of any real discussion of the 
railroad question on the broad plane of 
the economic principles involved, and the 
general lack of constructive proposals as 
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to how best to make the carriers an efh- 
cient and adequate agency in the service 
of the nation. National considerations 
are constantly submerged before insistent 
local or group self-interests. 

The necessity for a sound national policy 
with regard to transportation is just as 
vital to-day as in the early years of our 
history. We sometimes lose sight of the 
fact that whole States were opened up and 
exist because in America, for the first time 
in history, vast inland areas far removed 
from rivers and natural highways have been 
rendered habitable for large populations 
only by means of a rail transportation 
which has been the cheapest’ and most 
efficient in the world. 

The services which the railroads rendered 
in opening up the country, and their rela- 
tionship to the national well-being, have 
too frequently been obscured by the po- 
litical baiting of which they have been the 
victims. Suspicion and prejudice prevent 
a clear envisioning of the task of national 
development still remaining; while as to 
the principles which should underlie such 
a program, we are far from any agreement. 


II 


The roots of the present railroad problem, 
and the confused state of the public mind 
as to the remedies required, lie far in the 
past. A brief review of American railroad 
development contributes materially to an 
understanding of the present conflicting 
viewpoints. 

The railroads are our oldest industrial 
organization; their development was begun 
and carried on in an era when the prevailing 
political doctrines were quite different from 
those of to-day. In the period between 
1840 and 1880, America was still largely 
under the influence of orthodox British 
economists like Adam Smith and John 
Bright; the doctrines of progress through 
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maximum freedom for individual enterprise 
and the power of free competition held sway. 

Except for the brief period in the early 
’20’s, when various States embarked dis- 
astrously upon vast programs of public 
works, the wholesale building of canals, 
highways, etc., which culminated in the 
panic of 1839, the United States clung 
tenaciously to the Jeffersonian principle 
that the “‘best government was the least 
government”; and the activities of Con- 
gress in the field of business were viewed 
with the greatest suspicion. 

Prompted by these beliefs, and aided 
by popular pressure for the opening up of 
the free lands in the West, the development 
of the railroads proceeded rapidly. Rail- 
road presidents were held in affectionate 
esteem by the public; they were put on 
a plane which the heads of private businesses 
have never since attained; they were the 
symbols of the national prosperity and the 
instruments of national growth. 

Eras of such rapid expansion are in- 
evitably attended by excesses, and the 
railroads proved no exception. The pub- 
lic’s boundless faith in the riches being 


tapped by the bands of steel with which a 
continent was being spanned, led to the 
issuance of large quantities of stocks, un- 
secured except for faith in the equally 


boundless future. With the mere aid of 
printing presses, promoters like Jim Fiske 
raised the capitalization of railroad prop- 
erties into the millions. This period, how- 
ever, was not without its economic gain. 
Out of it, under the direction of men like 
Commodore Vanderbilt, grew the grouping 
of many small local railroad companies into 
“systems,” better designed to meet the 
needs of the time. 

The second vital change which ac- 
companied this era of development was 
that competition outran itself; men dis- 
covered that it could be destructive as well 
as beneficial. The transportation require- 
ments of the time were soon over-supplied. 
Thus territories where traffic revenues were 
barely sufficient for one railroad had to 
support two or more—a situation which 
has left its permanent impress upon the 
problem to-day. Over go per cent. of the 
railroads of the United States are competi- 
tive—in the sense that shippers have a 
choice between one or more carriers. 

Large shippers were quick to utilize the 
advantage which competition for traffic 
between the roads placed in their hands. 


Rebates developed as a consequence of 
playing one railroad against another, to 
the great disadvantage of the small shipper. 

With the disclosure of these practices, 
coupled with frequent railroad reorganiza- 
tions brought about by the inability to 
carry the top-heavy capital structures, 
came public disillusionment. Public con- 
fidence gave place to distrust; and with the 
Hepburn Act of 1887 began a period of 
retaliatory regulation of the railroads, which 
has grown in force and scope ever since. 

Just as this change in public sentiment 
was taking place, a new complicating factor 
arose. The western railroads had been 
largely built with eastern or foreign capital. 
With millions of new acres being opened up 
ann «lly, thus tending constantly to create 
over-production of crops and consequent 
limitation on prices, the cost of moving 
wheat and corn to market became a serious 
competitive item. The farther away from 
the great central markets a farmer lived, 
the more freight rates appeared to him as 
a barrier to his prosperity. 

The defeat of the greenback and free- 
silver campaigns, on which the debtor 
West had pinned its hope of economic 
salvation, served only to put fresh energy 
into attacks on railroad rates. Railroad 
commissions came into existence in every 
State; and an era of regulation, founded 
largely on suspicion and resentment, began. 

Still another element now began to assert 
its place in the railroad controversy: 
organized labor. Development of the rail- 
road unions in the United States had long 
been retarded, as compared with England, 
through the influence of a series of badly- 
advised and generally unsuccessful strikes 
conducted during the *80’s. These cul- 
minated in the strike at Pullman, with the 
intervention of President Cleveland. The 
unions, however, learned the lesson, and 
during the next two decades, under a group 
of able leaders, contented themselves with 
solidifying their membership and laying 
the basis of future political power. 

Finally, in 1916, they judged the time 
ripe; a series of demands was made upon 
all the railroads simultaneously under 
threat of a general strike. An alarmed 
public and a frightened Congress, however, 
prevented a test of strength: the Adamson, 
Act, which virtually conceded all the unions’ 
demands, was passed. The crest of their 
power was reached in a series of wage agree- 
ments executed during federal control. 
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The war and its after-results completed 
the disorganization of the carriers. Rising 
costs forced revision of rates upward by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; this 
again was almost immediately offset by 
new wage demands. Finally, to concen- 
trate all energies on the prosecution of the 
war, the Government itself was obliged to 
take over the administration of the rail- 
roads, which it exercised for nineteen 
months. When the question of the restora- 
tion of private operation came to be con- 
sidered, it was obvious that a return to old 
conditions without legislation recognizing 
this altered status would have resulted in 
the virtual bankruptcy of every railroad in 
the country, and was therefore impossible. 


iil 


The situation which Senator Cummins, 
as chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, charged with the 
responsibility of drafting railroad legisla- 
tion, faced in the summer of 1920 was an 
unusually difficult one. A program had to 
be framed which was not only sound 
economics but capable of political sur- 
vival. That Senator Cummins succeeded, 
in spite of the many elements holding 
divergent views as to the remedies to be 
applied, testifies both to his statesmanship 
and to his parliamentary skill. 

From the earlier period there still per- 
sisted a faith in the principles of private 
operation and competition, together with a 
distrust of governmental activities in the 
sphere of business which the war experience 
had heightened. Even with this disposition 
in favor of the railroads, the problem of 
constructing a revenue basis free from the 
strangulatory characteristics of the pre-war 
era presented serious obstacles. 

In the West a clamor had already arisen 
for the revision of railroad rates downward. 
In addition labor was reluctant to part with 
any of its newly-won power, and pointed 
to the fact that many classes of railroad 
employees were still paid on lower scales 
than in outside industries; while the rail- 
roads as a group were unable to agree on 
any broad constructive policy. 

The Transportation Act of 1920 was the 
result. It is safe to say that next to the 
Federal Reserve Act it ranks as the most 
constructive piece of American legislation 
enacted in recent years. It is to Senator 
Cummins’ credit that he stood steadfastly 


against political compromises which would 
jeopardize the soundness of economic prin- 
ciples he sought to establish. 

The present difficulty is to keep the Act 
on the statute books until its benefits can 
be conclusively proved; for it must be ad- 
mitted that Senator Cummins, in drafting 
his policy, went considerably in advance 
of then current political thought. The 
result was that the public, the railroads, 
the shippers, and labor all failed to appre- 
ciate or understand the significance and 
far-reaching effects of his proposals. 

The principles on which rate-making 
have been based for nearly forty years by 
Congress were entirely disregarded by 
Senator Cummins. Previously rates had 
been fixed on the basis of earnings of in- 
dividual carriers within a given traffic 
territory; to sustain the competitive theory 
they had to be fixed at a point which would 
insure life to the weakest carriers. Stronger 
lines, having the advantage of larger volume 
and greater operative economies, were 
often able to pay large dividends, which 
were pointed to by shippers as evidence of 
extortionate rates. 

The Transportation Act reversed this 
basis of rate determination and established 
the principle that henceforth revenue of 
the carriers, taken as a whole, must be the 
determining factor; the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was directed to base 
rates upon the aggregate value of actual 
property used in transportation. While 
rates were not to be less than was required 
for maintenance, on the other hand railroad 
earnings were limited to 6 per cent., the 
excess above this amount being divided 
equally between the carrier and the com- 
mission. 

Senator Cummins maintains that this 
provision, instead of creating higher rates, 
has actually resulted in lower charges to the 
public than would have been the case under 
former practice. 

The new policy as laid down by Congress 
in the Transportation Act, therefore, is 
that henceforth, from the standpoint of 
regulation both of rates and service, trans- 

portation must be viewed as constituting 
a national system, with the railroads them- 
selves as component and coérdinate parts 
of the system. ‘‘Commerce,” declared the 
Supreme Court, in upholding the constitu- 
tionality of the law in the Wisconsin Rate 
case, “is a unit and does not regard State 
lines’; and further: ““The new measure 
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imposes an affirmative duty on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to fix rates 
and take other important steps to maintain 
adequate railroad service for the people of 
the United States.” 

In the furtherance of that national con- 
cept, Congress required the Commission to 
prepare plans for consolidation of the 
carriers into a limited number of systems, 
and to assist the railroads in effecting major 
economies through an increased joint use 
of terminals and other codperative measures. 

The railroads, which had originally 
fought these new revenue principles, now 
recognize their merit; indeed they have 
discovered in them a further great advan- 
tage. When Congress constituted a national 
system, it at the same time deprived State 
commissions of their power over intrastate 
rates when in conflict with interstate rates. 
Not only were the railroads provided with 
a constructive revenue basis for the future, 
but they were largely freed of the domina- 
tion of “forty-eight masters” of whom they 
had complained in vain for years. 

Since the passage of the Transportation 
Act the recovery of the railroads has been 
rapid. From earnings of less than 14 of 
I per cent. in 1920 the rate has increased 
to 3.08 in 1921, 3.82 in 1922, and in April, 
1923, reached a return of 6.5 per cent. on 
the tentative valuations as established by 
the Commission. A program of improve- 
ments and betterments called for the ex- 
penditure of $1,540,000,000 during the year 
1923. During the past summer the rail- 
roads surpassed all previous records for 
volume of traffic handled and the degree of 
operating efficiency attained. 

Thus the work to which Senator Cummins 
set himself has borne fruit; and within three 
years the broad provisions laid down for the 
rehabilitation of railroad credit and the 
restoration of service to the public, have 
apparently justified themselves. 


IV 


We come now to an analysis of the present 
aspects of the railroad problem—the diffi- 
culties which, unless they are met, threaten 
not only to bring about the repeal of the 
Cummins Act, but throw the whole trans- 
portation situation back into chaos. 

Agitation against rates has reached a 
point in the West where it can no longer be 
ignored politically. There is no question 
but that the West believes the measure 
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almost as iniquitous as the League of Na- 
tions. It is unconcerned as to the method of 
fixing rates, or the ultimate consequences of 
one policy as against another; nor is it in- 
terested in a policy for to-morrow unless 
such a policy can improve the price of wheat 
to-day. 

Neither is the radical West inclined to 
take seriously the Coolidge proposal for 
a scientific study and revision of class and 
commodity freight rates along the lines 
advocated by Secretary Hoover. Such 
a program, the Western leaders point out, 
would require time; and time—especially 
if the period needed extends beyond the 
elections of 1924—they are not disposed 
to give, since it would deprive them of their 
most effective political weapon. 

The obstacles to rate revisions of so 
sweeping a character are almost as great 
as in effecting the proposed nineteen na- 
tional consolidations. The rate structure, 
like the railroads themselves, is an evolu- 
tion from early simple conditions to the 
present involved complexities of our in- 
dustrial life. The prosperity and predom- 
inance of cities like Pittsburgh, Buffalo, or 
Chicago, or of a manufacturing section 
like New England, are frequently directly 
related to the favorable transportation 
rates they enjoy. Not only have such 
rates contributed in years past to the build- 
ing-up of great basic industries like steel, 
shoes, or textiles, but they have also aided 
the carriers in the steady development of 
larger volumes of traffic in these areas. 
Any revision of schedules, however scien- 
tific, must of necessity recognize these 
historic rate inequalities as between cities 
and sections; to fail to do so would involve 
the dislocation of industry and economic 
readjustments of a far-reaching character. 

The attack on valuations led by Senator 
La Follette is but another way of striking 
at existing rate schedules. If rates are to be 
based on value, the obvious step is to limit 
railroad values. The tentative valuation of 
nineteen billion dollars, as fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, is ob- 
jected to primarily because it is the basis 
on which the present rates are levied. The 
current market value of railroad securities 
is cited in support of argument that present 
valuations are “excessive”; but the fact 
that these values are not representative, 
reflecting only existing uncertainties and the 
low earning power of the railroads during 
recent years, is entirely ignored. 
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The further fact that an average of nearly 
$4,000,000,000 invested in railroad securi- 
ties has never paid a return either in interest 
or dividends is overlooked also, and this 
sum constitutes virtually a free gift of in- 
vestors to the upbuilding of national trans- 
portation. 

The railroads have been unable to agree 
upon any policy other than the maintenance 
of the status quo. They unanimously 
ask that the Transportation Act, which 
they opposed in 1920, be let alone; yet 
eighteen of the principal carriers, in the 
Dayton-Goose Creek case, join in attacking 
the constitutionality of one of its basic 
provisions—that all earnings beyond the 
rate established by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should be divided between the 
carrier and the commission, the latter’s 
share to be utilized as a fund for the de- 
velopment of transportation as a whole. 

Any action by Congress this winter in 
transportation matters must almost neces- 
sarily await the Supreme Court’s further 
interpretation of the Act in the Dayton- 
Goose Creek case. Arguments were heard 
on November 12, and it is understood that 
an early decision is to be expected. 

Much of the present dissatisfaction 
with the carriers is with service. The ques- 
tion is not one of building additional 
mileage, but of getting maximum use out of 
existing facilities. Neither does the policy 
of consolidations, however desirable it may 
be from the standpoint of the future, reach 
the disaffection. From ten to fifteen years 
would be required to complete such a re- 
grouping, while the necessities of shippers 
will admit of no such delay. 

The railroads receive the blame for a 
condition of undermaintenance, much of 
which has been brought about through mis- 
directed regulatory zeal. The public is 
displaying a disposition to be less tolerant 
with constantly recurring embargoes and 
shortages of equipment when it comes to 
moving crops in the fall, or filling the na- 
tion’s coal bins for the winter. The annual 
commercial loss from this source, Secretary 
Hoover has recently declared, reaches a sum 
equal to the entire capital cost of bringing 
the transportation system up to the national 
need. More and more the demand is being 
voiced by the farmers, by thousands of 
small business men, by manufacturers, 
that their business well-being must be freed 
from the menace involved in inadequate 
railroad equipment. 


This situation the Transportation Act 
fails to meet, except in ‘‘emergencies,” 
when the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is empowered to requisition equipment and 
re-allocate it from one railroad to another 
and from one section of the country to 
another. But it is these very “emergen- 
cies” which must be prevented. No method 
is provided for dealing with the needs of the 
national commerce as a whole from the 
standpoint of freight equipment required; 
the railroads are left to deal with this prob- 
lem independently, or by “voluntary” 
codperation among themselves. While rates 
must be sufficient for the “maintenance,” 
no provision is made that the rates also 
should provide for the adequacy of equip- 
ment. Each railroad is still left to buy such 
locomotives and cars as it can afford. 

The degree to which reliance can be 
placed on such individual action or volun- 
tary codperation was demonstrated in the 
recent inquiry by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission into the adequacy of railroad 
equipment, when it was shown that in the 
five months from January 1 to May 31, 
1923, after making allowance for the replace- 
ment of old equipment, the railroads had 
actually added 4,045 new cars, or less than 
2 per cent! 

Yet the volume of traffic on American 
railroads doubles every ten years; with each 
year, therefore, this problem becomes more 
acute and the pressure on existing equip- 
ment becomes more severe. 

This is the greatest weakness in the 
present situation confronting the railroads. 
No constructive remedies for meeting it 
have as yet been put forward by the carriers 
themselves, nor, while the old competitive 
condition prevails, is there any basis for 
agreement among them. The only proposal 
that seeks to correct this condition has been 
advanced by the owners of railroad securi- 
ties, mobilized under the leadership of Mr. 
S. Davies Warfield, of Baltimore, himself a 
railroad executive and banker. In contrast 
with the farm bloc, and other of the much 
advertised groups active in Washington in 
recent years, this organization has played 
an inconspicuous but important part in the 
evolution of a transportation policy. 

To meet the equipment deficiency the 
security owners suggest the pooling of cer- 
tain types of interchange freight equipment 
under a federal agency operated by the 
railroads themselves, without profit, much 
after the manner of the Pullman Company. 





WOMEN IN PARLIAMENTS .- 


SOME RECENT OBSERVATIONS, IN TEN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


BY MARJORIE SHULER 


N December 6 eight women were 
O elected members of the British Parlia- 
ment. First there had been one lone mem- 
ber, then there were two others in the session 
just ended, and last month five more were 
chosen. So remarkable a showing has at- 
tracted world-wide attention. The eight 
women members are: Lady Astor, (Con- 
servative) ; Mrs. Clara Phillipson, (Conserva- 
tive); and Mrs. Margaret Wintringham, 
(Liberal); all reelected; Miss Margaret 
Bondfield, Miss Susan Lawrence, and Miss 
Dorothy Jewson, all Labor representatives; 
Duchess of Atholl, (Conservative), and 
Lady Terrington, (Liberal). 

The hundred or more women in the 
parliaments of Europe are about as unlike 
each other as any similar number of women 
picked at random throughout the world well 
might be. Within the last few months I 
have seen women members of the parlia- 
ment of ten countries. I sat in the Hun- 
garian parliament with its only woman 
member, Miss Anna Keithly, while a tre- 
mendous battle was being waged between 
her fellow Socialists and the Government 
ministers. I had tea one lazy, golden after- 
noon on the famous terrace of the English 
parliament with Mrs. Margaret Wintring- 
ham, M. P. I spent a morning with Miss 
Kerstin Heselgren, of the Swedish parlia- 
ment, in her apartment in Stockholm. I 
had tea in the little house at Charlotten- 
burg where Frau Schreiber Krieger, of the 
German Reichstag, lives. I sat in the diplo- 
matic box of the Norwegian parliament and 
talked with one of its two women members, 
Miss Karen Platou. 

But a most meticulous and painstaking 
survey of all these women has revealed no 
formula to pass on to ambitious women of 
other countries with the admonition: ‘Take 
this. Follow it. You will get yourself 
elected to parliament.’ In a single parlia- 
ment there are women LaFollettes and 
women Lodges. ‘There are women who 
started their careers as stenographers; at 


least one who began as a domestic servant; 
women who have gained political promi- 
nence through the high social or financial 
position of their husbands; women who have 
achieved success through their own sheer 
brilliance and ability. No two of them 
seem to have gone ahead by the same 
path; no two of them had the same quali- 
fications or reasons for drawing votes. 

Certainly there could be no three women 
more unlike each other than the three 
members in the last session of the British 
Parliament. Popularly they are known as 
“Society, Sobriety, and Variety.” Lady 
Astor is sometimes dubbed “Society,” 
sometimes “Piety.” Mrs. Wintringham is 
always “‘Sobriety.” And Mrs. Clara Phil- 
lipson, in memory of her days on the stage 
before her marriage, is called ‘“ Variety.” 
Mrs. Phillipson is almost too new to have 
proved herself by any sobriquet. Lady 
Astor, the first woman to take a seat in the 
British House of Commons, has electrified 
the world by her remarkable fearlessness 
which is only equalled by her frankness 
of speech. ‘To look at her own charming 
self, or even to glance at the family pearls, 
makes it clear why “Society” is an apt 
nickname. 


Women tn the House of Commons 


But why should Mrs. Wintringham 
inevitably be “Sobriety”? Why is she so 
often referred to as ‘“‘such a cozy sort of 
woman’? To look at her from the ladies’ 
gallery in the House of Commons gives no 
clue. It is the same ladies’ gallery where 
the militant suffragettes once chained 
themselves to the grill in order to continue 
as long as possible their shouts of defiance 
at a parliament which denied them the vote. 
Now that the women of England have the 
suffrage, the grill has been removed; and the 
women in the gallery of the House of 
Commons to-day may look down to see 
the women members hard at work. 

None is perhaps harder at work than 
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Mrs. Wintringham, still wearing heavy 
mourning and a crepe veil for the husband 
to whose seat in the House she succeeded. 
She may be shuffling together notes for a 
®eech—she made six in less than six weeks 
last summer. She may be looking over the 
report of a committee—she is serving on 
nine at the moment. Or she may be laying 
a quieting hand on the shoulder of a cer- 
tain peppery member, who used to be a 
source of annoyance to his colleagues, but 
who has adopted rather more of a pacific 
attitude since Mrs. Wintringham began her 
audible admonitions of “John, keep your 
temper.” 

It was not in the House but out on the 
terrace at tea that I discovered the reason 
for the appellation of “cozy.” The Thames 
was very blue, and the sun on the lacy 
turrets of the House was golden. There 
was a long tea table drawn up by the para- 
pet, laden with delicacies—great straw- 
berries, delectable frosted cakes, sand- 
wiches, and sweets. Mrs. Wintringham’s 
guests were to do very well, I thought, as I 
gazed at the simple teas spread forth on 
other tables. But there was something 
missing. The sandwiches, the cakes, the 
fruit, the candies, the tea itself were 
there—but where was the hot water? And 
until the hot water made its appearance the 
eyes and ears of Mrs. Wintringham were 
all for the missing waiter. The creature 
comfort of her guests must be attended to. 
She exclaimed a dozen times, “‘ Where can 
he be?” And then finally, with an abrupt 


“T must find him,” she left the table to © 


search for the missing waiter, who pres- 
ently came into view behind her, bearing a 
huge silver urn. 

After all, it is Lady Astor who gives the 
most pungent explanation of the disposi- 
tion of her colleague. Lady Astor’s words 
are something like this: “I get very keen 
on a thing and go after it. The men say 
‘There’s that terrible woman’; and they run 
away from me. They turn to Mrs. Win- 
tringham and say, ‘There’s that good, kind, 
homely woman; let’s talk to her.’ And Mrs. 
Wintringham just smiles and smiles, and 
skins them alive—but they don’t know it.” 


Norway's Two Women Members 


I had a very different sort of food in the 
Norwegian parliament, just as the square, 
sturdy Miss Platou differs from the spar- 
kling alert-eyed women of the British House 
of Commons. It was at the simple tables 


of the Norwegian Storthing restaurant, 
unadorned save for their neat white cloths, 
that I had my first taste of “thick milk,” 
milk which has stood for several days and 
which in its semi-solid state is sprinkled 
with sugar and browned bread-crumbs and 
eaten—or not eaten—according to your 
measure of responsibility to your hostess. 
Miss Platou began her business career as 
an architect. An unexpected fluctuation in 
an election carried over her “list,’’ and she 
found herself in a parliament for which she 
considers herself not too well equipped, 
politically speaking. Her opponent, who 
had seemed reasonably sure of success, was 
Fru Betsy Kjelsberg, chief women’s fac- 
tory inspector for Norway; and Miss Platou 
is frank in declaring that Mrs. Kjelsberg 
should have been elected. As for herself, 
she declares that she has been well treated 
by the men of the parliament during the 
three years of her service, but that no 
woman can hope to accomplish much in a 
national law-making assembly until the 
proportion of women members is larger. 
Miss Platou’s colleague is Miss Sarah 
Christie, headmaster of a large girls’ school. 


A Woman Senator in Sweden 


Miss Kerstin Heselgren, who was for- 
merly a teacher, I found enjoying a recess 
of the Swedish Diet—that is, getting as 
much enjoyment out of it as any conscien- 
tious person could who felt responsible for 
reading two ponderous reports of 741 and 
661 pages each, setting forth the proposed 
reduction in armament upon which the 
members of parliament were to vote. 
Slender, gray-haired, and wearing a soft 
gray frock, she sat in her apartment on. the 
heights overlooking Stockholm. A breeze 
coming through the open window ruffled 
the embroidered curtains and set the heavy 
flowered heads of the plants on the window- 
sill to nodding. Blue dominated the room, 
a deep blue on the walls which was repeated 
in the blue and silver brocaded seats of the 
white-painted chairs and couches, in some 
marvelous old blue plates on high white 
shelves filled with books, and in a bit of 
colorful fabric tossed on top of the open 
piano. 

Miss Heselgren certainly offers no formula 
for an ambitious woman to follow, since she 
herself did not even know that she was a 
candidate for the office to which she was 
elected. Starting as a teacher of domestic 
art, she had swung into the office of chief 
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women’s factory inspector for Sweden. 
Two years ago, her political party asked her 
to run for the lower house of parliament. 
“If I don’t have to make a campaign or 
have any of the bother of running,” she 
replied; and then she went off on a factory 
inspection tour. On the day of her return 
to Stockholm, she looked through the news- 
paper, found little to interest her, and 
dropped it. ‘Then she remembered the 
election, picked up the paper again, and 
found her name down as a successful candi- 
date not for the lower house, but for the 
Senate. She is the only woman in the 
Senate, but there are four women in the 
lower house. , 

The circumstances of her election imply a 
rather more casual political party experience 
than in reality belongs to Miss Heselgren; 
for she does stand as leader of the women in 
the Liberal Party, and she has done some 
remarkable work in educating Swedish 
women for citizenship. A year ago Miss 
Heselgren, with a woman member of the 
lower house, conducted a citizenship school 
to which women came from all over Sweden. 
Under her direction the Liberal Woman’s 
Association has founded clubs throughout 
the country. Drafts of proposed bills are 
sent to these clubs for study and the women 
are encouraged to write their opinions to 
Miss Heselgren, who is thereby informed as 
to the real opinions and desires of the 
women of her party. 


A Woman in Hungary’s Parliament 


Miss Heselgren is for peace, but she is 
less outspoken in stating the means by 
which she believes a country should prepare 
for peace than is Miss Anna Keithly, the 
only woman member in the Hungarian 


parliament: It takes some courage to be a 
woman member of parliament in Hungary 
in these troublous and unsettled times, 
especially to be a Socialist member. The 
little group of Socialists on one side of the 
house face an overpowering opposition, 
numerically speaking, on the Government 
benches. ‘There are hectic quarrels, some- 
times, on the floor of the House; and it is 
no unusual thing for Miss Keithly, facing 
her constituents in a public hall in her dis- 
trict, to have her meeting broken up by the 
Nationalists. But life has never been too 
easy for Anna Keithly, and she learned 
how to dig in and fight during the years 
that she was clerk and stenographer in 
business offices. Her political training was 


gained in party drudgery—canvassing, dis- 
tributing circulars, selling publications. 

The one great thing for a woman member 
of parliament to stand for is peace, she 
told me. ‘I believe that work for peace,” 
she said, “‘is the most valuable contribution 
that I can make to my country as a member 
of its parliament.” 


Finland Furnishes the Dean 


The dean of women in European parlia- 
ments is Miss Annie Furuhjelm, who is 
serving her fifth three-year term in the 
House of Representatives of Finland. Of 
commanding height and strength, a broad 
forehead and piercing brown eyes beneath 
snow-white hair, Miss Furuhjelm is one of 
the most striking women in the entire group. 
The daughter of the last Russian governor 
of Alaska and herself born at Sitka, Miss 
Furuhjelm knows the United States well, as 
she does most European countries. She 
speaks fluent English, French and German, 
some Italian and several Slavonic languages. 
She is a strong internationalist and wants 
peace—but she looks for war. 

“There is not the atmosphere of peace 
in Europe to-day,” she says. ‘There are 
more possibilities of war than of peace. 
There is terrible unrest throughout Europe. 
In Finland we have just promulgated a law 
requiring all those with land holdings above 
a certain amount to sell them. They will 
be paid far less than the market price. It 
was deemed necessary to make this land 
available for the peasants, to unite them 
with the Government against the common 
enemy, Bolshevism. One hundred thou- 
sand men in Finland have volunteered for 
the national guard, in opposition to Com- 
munism, and all over Finland this summer 
the women have had training camps to study 
military organization, first aid, and cooking. 
We women will be ready as the second line 
of defense for our country in the next war, 
as we were in the last.” 


Denmark, Holland and Iceland 


Another pioneer among women in parlia- 
ments is Fru Elna Munch of Denmark, who 
is inclined to discuss whimsically the seven 
elections through which she and her hus- 
band went in the brief space of one year, 
1918. Between her service as municipal 
councillor for Copenhagen and member of 
parliament, and her husband’s service first 
in parliament and then as Minister of the 
Interior, the Munch family had a difficult 
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ime that year. But the similarity of inter- 

ests make family life happier instead of 
creating discord, according to Fru Munch, 
who is a fair-haired, red-cheeked, house- 
wifely type of person. Her special concern 
in the Danish Rigsdag has been to secure 
economic equality for women. She has 
initiated several bills, one of them calling 
for equal pay for equal work. 

In Holland women had the curious dis- 
tinction of being elected to parliament before 
they had an opportunity to use their vote. 
The Dutch women were enfranchised in 
1918 but there was no opportunity for them 
to vote until 1922, since their parliamentary 
elections take place only once in four 
years. At that election they promptly 
increased their representation from two 
to seven women, who actually represent all 
shades of political opinion, for there are no 
less than seven political parties in Holland. 
Three of the women are lawyers and two 
are teachers. 

Ingeborg H. Bjarnason, Iceland’s woman 
Senator, looks more like the mother of a 
family of girls and boys than a teacher of 
gymnasium and dancing—the first Ice- 
landic woman “with examination” to enter 
this profession. In 1906 she became mis- 
tress of the only high school for girls: at 
Reykjavik, the largest city in Iceland. She 
is one of few women elected for women’s 
interests, having stood for the Althing on 
a neutral list, a woman’s list. 


A Show of Strength in Czechoslovakia 
and Germany 


Czechoslovakia has thirteen women among 
the 304 members of its Chamber of Deputies 
or lower house, and three women among the 
150 in its Senate or upper house. They 
have stood out as individuals less than the 
women of any other parliament, unless it 
be the German. They are party women 
all of them, and it is rather as members of 
their parties that they have become known. 
The procedure in the Czechoslovak parlia- 
ment, like the procedure in the German 
Reichstag, does not provide women with 
opportunities for such speeches as have 
given Lady Astor her prestige. Picturesque 
incidents are rare, for parliamentary life 
moves forward more ponderously and more 
seriously in those countries. 

Now and then the thirty-six women mem- 
bers of the German Reichstag act promptly 
and vigorously. For instance, there was 
that occasion when the whole parliament 





was thrown into a heated discussion as to 
whether the body of the murdered Rathenau 
should be carried past the statue of William 
I. While the men argued and stormed, 
Frau Elizabetta Luders slipped out, tele- 
phoned to Madame Rathenau, and returned 
to report that the widow had said: ‘He 
was always a good friend to my husband, 
why should his statue be covered up?” 

The Reichstag women have had to face 
such economic and industrial problems as 
few women in other countries have ever 
considered. That they have been able to 
cope with the situation at all is a tribute to 
woman’s ability to hold such offices. Liv- 
ing on monthly salaries which amount to 
only a few American dollars, they still have 
had to carry forward their political respon- 
sibilities. At least one night a week they 
must be speaking in their constituencies, 
which means two nights a week on the 
train. They have passes for their railroad 
transportation, but their pocketbooks do 
not run to sleeping-car accommodations or 
hot coffee. So they sit up all night in 
second-class compartments, and lunch from 
the little packets of bread and cheese which 
they carry with them. 


“We Seldom Make Speeches!” 


These women in the parliaments of 
Europe have come to their positions by 
different paths, but there are certain opin- 
ions which they hold in common and which 
may be of interest to the women of America. 

In the first place, they believe that they 
owe their positions largely to the system of 
proportional representation by which most 
European countries conduct their elections. 
It is easier for a woman candidate to’ be 
successful on a list than when in direct 
opposition to an opposing candidate, they 
declare. Most of them disapprove of 
women’s separate political activities. They 
prefer to stand as the candidates of both 
men and women, and to serve the interests 
of both, rather than to be representatives 
of a woman’s political party. And, per- 
haps most curiously of all, they disbelieve in 
the efficacy of talk. “We say little,” savs 
Miss Furuhjelm, regarding the women in the 
Finnish parliament. “We seldom make 
speeches,” delares Frau Schreiber Krieger, 
an outstanding figure among the women in 
the German Reichstag. “It is well to be 
silent for the greater part of the sessions,” 
says Mrs. Wintringham of the British 
House of Commons. 
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THE COLORADO RIVER WHERE IT RACES THROUGH BLACK CANYON—ONE OF THREE FEASIBLE 
SITES FOR A DAM WHICH WOULD CONTROL FLOODS AND FURNISH WATER FOR IRRIGATION 


HARNESSING THE COLORADO 


BY DWIGHT B. HEARD 


NE of the greatest assets that this 

country possesses is the Colorado 
River and the development possible through 
its early control and use. The bigness of this 
problem is grasped when we consider that 
the drainage area of the Colorado River 
comprises 242,000 square miles; twice the 
size of the Republic of France, two-thirds 
the area of the original thirteen States, or 
one-twelfth the area of continental United 
States to-day. 

Seven western States—Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, 
and California—look to much of their future 
prosperity through the control and utiliza- 
tion of the now uncontrolled Colorado River 
floods. The remarkable natural dam sites 
seem to have been located by the Creator 
that man might have an_ unparalleled 
opportunity for engineering development. 

For more than a quarter of a century care- 
ful Government records have been main- 
tained of the flow of this mighty stream, 
showing that there has been wasted into the 
Gulf of California an annual average of 
over 14,000,000 acre feet. In the Canyon 


1 Acre foot: The amount of water required to cover one 
acre to a depth of one foot. 


of the Colorado, partly within Arizona and 
partly within Nevada, exist a number of 
marvelous natural reservoir sites where the 
entire flood of the river for two years can be 
stored and harnessed for useful purposes. 
It is equally fortunate that the use of any 
of the control sites now favored—the Black 
Canyon, the Boulder Canyon, or the Glenn 
Canyon—will in no way mar the beauty of 
that wonderland of nature, the Grand Can- 
yon of Arizona. 

In 1871-’72 Major John W. Powell, then 
Director of the United States Geological 
Survey, made his hazardous trip down the 
Colorado. Since that date many great 
engineers have been studying the possibili- 
ties of the control of this stream. They 
recognize that a constructive plan for the 
control and development of the river pre- 
sents a national opportunity equal to, if not 
greater than, the construction of the 
Panama Canal. Arthur P. Davis and other 
eminent engineers of the Reclamation 
Service, E. C. La Rue of the United States 
Geological Survey, and dozens of other 
trained engineers have studied the engineer- 
ing problems involved. And in the lan- 
guage of the West, “the brush has been 
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cleared away,” preparing for a period of 
constructive action. 


What a Single Dam Could Do 


Careful surveys by engineers during re- 
cent years show that within the basin of the 
Colorado River are opportunities for devel- 
oping 6,000,000 horsepower. When intelli- 
gently distributed, that power will almost 
revolutionize industry in the States in- 
volved, including the probable electrifica- 
tion of most of the railway systems. 
Through the development and distribution 
of electrical energy, or white coal, at low 
rates from Cheyenne (Wyoming) to Los 
Angeles (California), opportunities will be 
open for new industries on a vast scale. 

From a home-making standpoint, the 
interest of the seven States in the Colorado 
River basin is natural. Engineering reports 
indicate that with complete development 
4,994,000 acres can be added to the irriga- 
tion area of the basin, providing for the 
maintenance of a prosperous population 
of nearly a million people. 

An example of the great natural oppor- 
tunities for controlling and storing the flood 
waters is shown by the facts developed at 
the Black Canyon reservoir site in Arizona, 
about seventy miles north of Needles. 
There, according to an engineering survey 
recently completed, a concrete dam 600 
feet high can be built for $45,000,000, 
creating a reservoir with a capacity of 
33,000,000 acre feet, or more than enough 
to cover the whole of Massachusetts with 
water six feet deep. The survey shows that 
1,000,000 horsepower can be developed at 
this one dam—practically as much electrical 
energy as is now used in the entire State of 
California. A graphic idea of the enor- 
mous size of these proposed works is 
afforded when one considers that each of the 
two power tunnels, carrying the flood-con- 
trolled waters from the reservoir to the 
turbines, will be forty by forty feet across. 


Seven States Must Cod perate 


The vast works involved in this huge 
engineering problem of the control of the 
waters of the Colorado River make it almost 
essential that in the development of this 
national asset there should be the maximum 
of codperation between the federal and 
State governments, and} probably the com- 
munities involved. A firm groundwork of 
mutual codperation should be laid to pre- 
vent that friction and litigation over the 





right to the use of interstate streams which 
has so embarrassed development on the 
eastern slopes of the Rockies in the drainage 
areas of the Rio Grande, Arkansas, and 
Platte Rivers. In other words—as Herbert 
Hoover, chairman of the Colorado River 
Commission, has stated—“ through such an 
agreement a definite holiday from litigation 
will be created.” 

Leaders of public opinion in the seven 
States of the Colorado River Basin have for 
many years recognized the need of getting 
together on a constructive development 
policy. Congress recognized the national 
need of such action, and on August 109, 
1921, it passed an act authorizing a compact 
or treaty between the States involved and 
the Federal Government. In the same year 
the seven States appointed representatives 
to what is known as the Colorado River 
Commission, and with the unanimous ap- 
proval of these States Herbert Hoover was 
appointed the federal member of the com- 
mission and its chairman. The commission 
conducted a thorough, fact-finding inves- 
tigation; visited the various States involved, 
and at their conference in Santa Fe, N. M., 
on November 24, 1922, it reached a unani- 
mous agreement known as the Colorado 
River Compact covering the equitable ap- 
portionment of the water of the river 
between the upper and the lower basins. 

The legislatures of the seven States as- 
sumed that an agreement would be defi- 
nitely reached allocating the undivided 
waters of the Colorado River among the 
seven States. The commission found this 
method impractical of accomplishment, but 
agreed on a division of the waters between 
the States of the lower basin (California, 
Nevada, and Arizona) and the States of the 
upper basin (Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
and New Mexico). 


Mr. Hoover States the Problem 


Commenting on the Compact, the chair- 
man of the commission, Herbert Hoover, in 
an address at Phoenix, Ariz., on December 
8, 1922, said: 

Fortunately, the Colorado River possesses a 
unique opportunity for engineering storage. It has 
no parallel elsewhere in the world of the volume of 
storage that can be secured at the minimum of 
outlay. It is possible to create two large reservoirs 
on the river, which, between them, would hold more 
than two years’ continuous flow of the river. — 

One of the first conclusions that the commission 
came to, and came to rightly, after nearly a year of 
study—in which we have had the assistance of the 
whole body of Government engineers, as well as 
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U. S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
MAP OF 
COLORADO RIVER DRAINAGE BASIN 
Showing location of base gaging stations 
needed in the development and utilization 
of the river and principal proposed 
reservoir sites 


LIST OF GAGING STATIONS 
Main stream Tributary streams 
1, Yuma 7. Green 
2. Topock 8. San Juan 
3. Boulder Canyon 9. Little. Colorado 
4. Bright Angel 10. Virgin 
5. Lees Ferry 11. Williams 
6. Cisco 12. Gila 
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the engineers of the different States, the assistance 
of the Attorney General’s office in Washington, of 
the counsel and legal advice of the different Govern- 
ment services involved in public lands, and public 
works, as well as the same services in each of the 
States—was that the whole drainage naturally 
divided itself into two separate basins; that the 
States of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and New 
Mexico, comprising the upper tributaries of the 
river, possessed an entirely different series of 
problems from that of the lower basin States, 
principally California and Arizona, together with 
Nevada. 

The form and character of agriculture in the two 
basins are entirely distinctive. The engineering 
problems in the development of both water and power 
are of entirely a different character. The whole 
economic life and economic outlook of the people in 
the two basins are of different character, and they are 
separated by a thousand miles of barren canyon. 
And it became clear that the legal contentions over 
the waters of the river fundamentally lay in con- 
tention between the upper basin and the lower 


basin; that this was not a quarrel of one State 
against six other States; and, therefore, the first 
conclusion of the commission was that any form 
of settlement must be arrived at by the separation 
of the drainage into two basins, and an allocation 
of some portion of the flow of the river to each of 
the two basins in perpetuity and separately. 


One of the most interesting features in the 
development of the Colorado River, par- 
ticularly as it affects the States of the lower 
basin, is the fact that the income from the 
sale of electricity at exceptionally moderate 
rates will, within a comparatively short 
period, return a large portion of the cost of 
the necessary development and reclamation 
works. It is vital that the benefits from 
these ‘works be spread among the greatest 
possible number of people and not confined 
to private profits for a few. 
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Flood Control, the Greatest Need 


The Southwest is quite generally agreed 
that the purposes of the control of the river, 
in the order of their human and economic 
importance, are as follows: 

(1) Flood control. 

(2) Home-making through the irrigation 
of additional lands. 

(3) Development of cheap power for the 
purpose of increased development of indus- 
try, and the payment of a large portion of 
the cost of the reclamation works. 

The whole country is, I believe, awakened 
to the need of flood control and to the trag- 
edy of the Imperial and Yuma valleys of 
California and Arizona, with their thou- 
sands of homes lying at the mercy of the 
flood ravages of the Colorado River. This 
need has finally appealed to the national 
conscience and intelligence. During the 
floods of 1906 the very existence of the 
Imperial Valley, one of the greatest irriga- 
tion districts in the world, was at stake. 
Finally, through the desperate efforts of the 
engineers, under the direction of that 
engineering genius, the late Epes Randolph 
of the Southern Pacific, the stream was 
deflected and the Imperial Valley was saved. 

Only a few years since, this ravaging 
stream broke loose on the Arizona side of 
the river and inundated a great home- 
making district south of Yuma. Last year 
large areas in California were inundated. 
Boats were the only means of transporta- 
tion in the principal town of the Palo 
Verde Valley, where 40,000 acres of irrigable 
land were under water for several months. 
Relief, however, in all cases has been but 
temporary; and no permanent assurance of 
safety can be given until one of the more 
important flood-control dams is constructed. 

Fertile Lands and Power 

While there is but little difference of 
opinion among the States interested, or with- 
in the nation, regarding the need of prompt 
flood control, there is difference of opin- 
ion as to whether the second feature of the 
Colorado River development should be 
home-making or the creation of power. 

To me, home-making is the more impor- 
tant, with a clear understanding that hand 
in hand with it should go forward power 
development bearing a large share of the 
cost of the reclamation works, thus smooth- 
ing the path of the home-maker. No divi- 
dends from power, however great, can equal 





the advantages represented by the homes 
of a contented and prosperous people, 

I am convinced that the late President 
Harding looked upon the control of the 
Colorado River as a real national problem, 
and that had he lived, his influence would 
have been cast toward bringing about the 
closest codperation between the States in- 
volved and the federal Government; that, 
undoubtedly, he would have favored reason- 
able federal aid in the construction of the 
initial flood-control works under the direc- 
tion of engineers in the federal service. 

President Coolidge, in his message to 
Congress on December 6, urged the imme- 
diate consideration by Congress ‘‘of the 
flood waters of the Mississippi and of the 
Colorado rivers’’; and later in his message 
he spoke of the engineering works involved 
“as a capital investment which will be 
reproductive.” 

The people of the West are self-reliant 
and self-respecting, and do not ask the 
federal Government to assume the burdens 
of development which are properly those 
of the States; but they do feel that flood 
control is a national problem and that flood- 
control works on this great interstate stream 
should be built by the federal Government. 


Arizona Hesitates 


In the interests of national welfare, the 
Federal Power Commission has approved 
the Compact. The legislatures of all the 
States in the basin, with the exception of 
Arizona, have endorsed the agreement, and 
it is to-day the most vital question before 
the people of Arizona, who are divided in 
their views. However, the preponderance 
of opinion in Arizona is probably in favor 
of the Compact. Unfortunately, the real 
issues involved have been clouded by the 
introductian of unrelated questions and the 
consideration of visionary and impractical 
schemes for State development, which have 
deluded and confused many people. 

Gradually the situation is clearing, largely 
through the steadfast, constructive work of 
Congressman Carl Hayden of Arizona, a 
strong supporter of the Compact; and the 
people are beginning to understand that 
instead of fighting selfishly for Arizona’s 
rights, without regard to neighboring States, 
the time has come to codperate with those 
States, avoiding the curse of interstate 
litigation experienced in the drainage dis- 
tricts on the eastern slopes of the Rockies. 
They appreciate the need of reaching some 
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THE DAM SITE AT BOULDER CANYON, WHERE THE RIVER SEPARATES ARIZONA AND NEVADA 


just understanding with the other States 
in the lower basin—California and Nevada 
—as to the allocation of the waters of the 
Colorado River and the division of the 
revenues from power development. 


The Author Proposes a Solution 


The writer of the present article recently 
offered certain suggestions as the basis 
of a practical plan to clear the atmosphere 
and lead the way to an endorsement of 
the Compact by Arizona. These sugges- 
tions are as follows: 

I. A meeting, without delay, of repre- 
sentatives appointed by the States of 
California, Arizona, and Nevada, to reach 
a tentative understanding as to the alloca- 
tion of water rights and the distribution of 
power revenues; to obtain, in writing, a 
definite formal statement from those con- 
trolling the irrigable lands of Lower Cali- 
fornia lying just south of the international 
boundary waiving their right to the use of 
water as against lands in the United 
States and definitely limiting the total 
area to be irrigated in Mexico through the 
use of waters of the Colorado River; and 
to outline ways and means for putting a 
constructive, codperative plan into action. 
Such an agreement should provide for 
legislation to be presented to Congress and 
the legislatures of the three States. 

II. The ratification by the Arizona 
legislature of the Colorado River Compact. 

III. The creation—by proper action 
of the legislatures of California, Arizona, 
and Nevada—of a board on which each 
State shall have three members who, in 
codperation with a member to be appointed 


by the federal Government, shall be known 
as the Lower Basin Conservancy Board, 
with full powers to carry forward a con- 
structive development program. 

IV. The engineering work of such a 
board should be conducted by engineers of 
the federal Government, including repre- 
sentatives of the War and Interior Depart- 
ments and the Federal Power Commission. 

V. The proposed board to be given the 
entire control of the development, engineer- 
ing, construction, and administration of the 
lower Colorado River, and the allocation 
of the water supply to the land, and to be 
given corporate powers by the federal and 
State governments enabling it to issue 
bonds, etc., and probably given the revi- 
sionary rights to any permits under the 
Federal Power Act; no such permits to be 
granted without its approval. This board 
should be given power to charge rates for 
storage water, to levy proper and propor- 
tional charges for river control, and to 
control, supervise, and regulate the distribu- 
tion of water and power. 

VI. It seems essential that coéperation 
should be the keynote in the development 
of this remarkable natural resource of the 
Southwest; that as flood control of the 
river is a national necessity, the first prob- 
lem considered should be that of flood 
control; and that the initial capital required 
for flood control—say $50,000,o0oo—should 
be supplied by the federal Government. 

VII. The fundamental work of the board 
should be: First, flood control; second, the 
development of water for irrigation; and, 
third, the utilization of power. All these 
factors, however, can be welded into one 
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great construction program, justifying the 
employment of men of large experience. 

VIII. The location of the proper dam 
for flood control is strictly an engineering 
problem, and one of the first duties of the 
proposed board should be instructions to the 
federal Engineers to complete, without 
delay, the investigations now being made, 
and to recommend to the Conservancy 
Board the location and plan for the 
first flood-control unit, which recommenda- 
tion the Board should promptly carry out. 

IX. With the initial working capital 
supplied by the federal Government, the 
board—through its engineering staff—would 
with the least possible delay be prepared 
to render flood-control service; and with 
the codperation of the States, munici- 
palities, or irrigation districts interested, 
its program of development could be steadi- 
ly enlarged as its bond issues and revenues 
permit. The revenues through the creation 
of permanent water rights attached to the 
land, from flood-control service, and from 
the sale of power, would be enormous. 

X. It should be provided that after 
an adequate return had been made for the 
repayment of capital and interest on the 
money advanced, the profits should be 
returned to the different States upon some 
fixed basis provided for in the initial 
legislation, or from time to time as develop- 
ment proceeded. These returns could be 
given either in decreased charges for power 
and water rights, or in a definite division to 
the State governments, municipalities, or 
districts, of a portion of the profits. 


Common Sense and Coéperation 


Many citizens of Arizona, while favoring 
the principles of the Colorado River Com- 
pact, question the advisability of Arizona’s 
endorsement until a supplemental agree- 
ment among California, Nevada, and Ari- 
zona has been reached, covering the definite 
allocation of water to these States and 
providing for a distribution of power 
revenues fully protecting Arizona. 

The suggestions offered provide that the 
initial capital covering the cost of flood- 
control works shall be supplied from federal 
funds. This is but just, as flood control is 
properly recognized as a national duty. 
Such funds will be small compared with 
the vast amount to be raised by the States 
and communities benefited. 

Under the provisions of the Conservancy 
Board suggested, there is created a plan for 


the fullest codperation between the nation, 
the States and the communities served, each 
bearing its proportion of the burden. This 
should bring about expert business manage- 
ment, simplified overhead, and the best 
engineering experience. 

The development of the Colorado River, 
in its relation to the entire lower. basin, 
should be systematically handled as one 
engineering problem; and executive direc- 
tion of the work should be placed in the 
hands of a small body of men, and in contro! 
of the people of the lower basin to the largest 
extent practical. 

There has been much discussion of the 
proposed Swing-Johnson bill, asking for 
federal funds for the creation of a flood- 
control dam at a specific point on the 
Colorado River, the power privileges to be 
sold to advantage in California. The bill 
has met with violent opposition in Arizona. 
Under the coéperative plan proposed, all 
the advantages of the Swing-Johnson bill 
would be obtained by the people of Califor- 
nia and the objections on the part of Arizona 
would be removed. 

Throughout Arizona there have been 
fervid discussions of this matter. We have 
heard much of State rights as against federai 
rights, of forfeiting our birthright, and of 
subjecting ourselves to the dangers of an 
Asiatic menace to be created at our doors. 
But as the facts are now analyzed and this 
mist of misunderstanding is penetrated, we 
find that it is perfectly possible to work with 
the federal Government without forfeiting 
any State right; that friendly co6éperation 
with neighboring States can be developed 
without harming Arizona’s interest; and 
that the Asiatic menace is nothing but an 
eloquently stated myth. 

Arizona’s rights as to the Colorado River 
can be adequately protected under the Com- 
pact, and when this nation comes to nego- 
tiate with its sister republic of Mexico, the 
rights of our citizens to the use of the waters 
of the Colorado River will undoubtedly be 
as well protected by our federal Govern- 
ment as they were when the same issue arose 
over the Rio Grande at the time of the 
construction of the Elephant Butte Dam. 

Fortunately, there has been well estab- 
lished in the West the principle of the 
right to beneficial use of water as the only 
right that can be successfully maintained; 
the curse of “paper” water rights based on 
paper appropriations is a thing of the past, 
and the permanent and dependable right 
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GLENN CANYON, WHERE NATURE FURNISHED A THIRD SITE FOR A DAM WHICH WOULD 
CONTROL COLORADO RIVER FLOODS AND STORE WATER FOR IRRIGATION 


hased on consumptive, beneficial use has 
heen substituted. In view of the fact that 
less than 200,000 acres in the Republic of 
Mexico are now able to establish such a 
right, we need have no fear of Mexico 
grabbing the waters of the Colorado River. 

The plan above suggested provides not 
only for an agreement among the States 
of California, Arizona, and Nevada as to the 
development in the lower basin, and an 
endorsement of the existing Compact by 


Arizona; but it provides also for the con- 
clusion among the States, as contemplated 
by the Constitution, of one of the most 
important treaties of good will ever negoti- 
ated. It is a treaty that would substitute 
common sense, peace, and codperation for 
misunderstanding and legal friction, and 
that will enable the federal Government, in 
coéperation with the States, to carry for- 
ward one of the most constructive conserva- 
tion movements of the age. 





IS CANADA GOING “WET”? 


BY J. P. GERRIE 


NE of the most absorbing campaigns 

on the liquor question which Canada 
has known reached its culminating stage, 
for the province of Alberta, on November 5. 
The “wets” won, by a relatively great 
majority of over 30,000. 

For three-quarters of a century the fight 
has been on against the liquor traffic in 
Canada, with marked results for prohibi- 
tion. Sixty years ago the Dunkin Act, 
a county measure prohibiting bars and 
public glass drinking, and regulating sale 
to a definite quantity, was the battle 
ground. Fourteen years later followed the 
Scott Act, a prohibitive measure sweeping 
over many counties and meeting with 
speedy repeal. Nor did local option in 
smaller municipalities find its effectiveness, 
inasmuch as a dry district was counter- 


acted by a neighboring wet one. The 
prohibition goal thereafter became pro- 
vincial. Saskatchewan led the way early 
in 1915 through its legislature; Alberta 
followed in a few weeks with a direct act 
from the people; and in due time all other 
provinces, Quebec alone excepted, became 
legislatively dry. 

Reaction was probably inevitable. In 
Quebec, where the great majority of parishes 
and municipalities were dry, not by legisla- 
tion but by community exclusion, there 
began a clamor for provincial prohibition. 
Here was an opportunity for the liquor 
traffic! The result was that a Government- 
control measure direct from the legislature 
became a law, permitting the sale of wine 
and beer in restaurants, and hard liquor 
by bottle in Government stores. British 
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Columbia, the last province to go prohibi- 
tion, was easily another vantage ground. 
There Government sale in sealed packages 
won the day. Manitoba followed a few 
months ago with a similar verdict. Sas- 
katchewan and Ontario to date have refused 
a plebiscite, while the Maritime Provinces 
have not dealt with the matter. 

Thus, four of Canada’s nine Provinces— 
Quebec, British Columbia, Manitoba, and 
Alberta—have adopted measures for the 
purchase of liquor under Government 
control within the past two years. Three 
of the four abandoned prohibition. 

In Alberta the Liquor Act, as it is of- 
ficially called, is direct legislation admitting 
a referendum on a regularly presented 
petition. This was forthcoming at the 
last session of the legislature, with the 
resulting plebiscite. The ballot, giving 
a preferential vote on first, second, third, 
and fourth choice, was as follows: 

(A) Prohibition—A continuance and de- 
velopment of the present liquor legislation; 
that is, the abolition of the sale of all 
liquors except for medicinal, sacramental, 
manufacturing, and scientific purposes. 


(B) Licensed sale of beer—The sale of 
beer in licensed hotels and other premises. 
(C) Government sale of beer—The sale of 
beer by or through Government vendors 


for consumption in private residences 
under Government control and regulation, 
other liquors to be sold through doctors’ 
prescriptions for medicinal purposes. 

(D) Government sale of all liquors—The 
sale of all liquors by or through Govern- 
ment vendors. Beer to be consumed on 
licensed premises; wine and spirits to be 
purchased in limited quantities under permii 
issued by the Government, under Govern- 
ment control and regulation. 

Round this ballot “drys” and “wets” 
ranged themselves. The “wets” adopted 
the name of Moderation, thus attracting 
a large element not before serving on their 
side. The “drys” continued their old- 
time banner, Prohibition. The specific 
fighting positions were A for Prohibition- 
ists, and D for Moderationists, with B and 
C figuring but little in the campaign. 

Little new was injected into the discus- 
sion, but the country was covered with 
literature and speakers as in no previous 
campaign. Moderationists rang the old 
charges of personal liberty, use and abuse, 
sumptuary legislation, disrespect of law, 
and prohibition failure. Prohibitionists 


claimed the liberty plea in emancipation of 
the individual, the community, and the 
state from an enslaving traffic. They con- 
tended that under prohibition there had 
been a great decrease in drunkenness and 
crime, with consequent better living, and 
argued for eradication not control of a busi- 
ness that was coarse and destroying. 

Final returns give a total vote of 162,267, 
classified as follows: A—61,595; B—3,874: 
C—3,164; D—o3,634. The majority of D 
over A is 32,039, the accepted figure of 
Moderationists, though B and C increase 
the “‘wet majority” to 39,077. The legisla- 
ture will convene early in the new year to 
give effect to this vote for government sale. 

Regarding the result, certain comments 
may be in order. Times are not normal. 
This history depicts as the aftermath of 
war, and infinitely more so must it be after 
that conflict of unapproached proportions 
into which Canada threw herself, life and 
soul. Canadians are as stable and deliber- 
ate as any people on the earth, yet there 
has been unprecedented defeat of admin- 
istrations—not in the usual way, but in 
absolute severance from old political align- 
ments. In the Dominion elections of two 
years ago, the Liberal and Conservative 
parties were almost annihilated in the 
Prairie Provinces. In Alberta, a few 
months earlier, a Liberal administration 
headed by a progressive and representative 
farmer as Premier was overwhelmingly 
defeated by the farmers’ movement. The 
Conservatives issued from that campaign 
with one lone member. Already the pendu- 
lum swings back, as in the recent Ontario 
elections, and a Saskatchewan by-election. 

It will be so, some day, with the liquor 
question, not alone in the light of political 
upheavals but also as evidenced in prohibi- 
tion campaigns of the past. Setbacks are 
not inconsistent with the onward march of 
things. In the great war our troops met 
with retreats, reverses, and disasters, but 
all were part of their later victory. The 
century’s advance on the liquor question, 
the discussions pro and con in the Alberta 
campaign, and the inherent principles of 
prohibition in logic, humanity, and progress 
more than ever convince the writer of its 
ultimate triumph just as surely as to- 
morrow’s sun will rise. 

In the meantime, prohibitionists may be 
counted upon to give the new law every 
support in its observance for the promotion 
of temperance and sobriety. 
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THE FOREMOST ADVOCATE OF PREPAREDNESS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE ADDRESSES THE MEN 
WHO GATHERED AT PLATTSBURG, N. Y., IN 1915, FOR VOLUNTARY MILITARY INSTRUCTION 


‘THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND 
THE ARMY 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL JAMES G. HARBORD 


(Late Chief of Staft of the American Expeditionary Forces) 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT occupied a 

unique position with regard to the 
United States Army. As President he was 
the only contemporary ruler of a great 
nation who had commanded a regiment in 
battle. His picturesque service in. Cuba, 
the romance of his earlier life on the plains, 
his patronage of everything that was manly 
and soldierly, his contempt for soft and 
sheltered ease, and his glorification of all 
that is best in American life—all endeared 
him to the Army and Navy. They saw 
in him one whose interest in things. that 
were vital to them carried him beyond the 
perfunctory attitude of the mere constitu- 
tional Commander-in-Chief. 

A President usually contents himself 
with what knowledge of the Army and 
Navy may reach him through his civilian 
secretaries, seldom coming in contact with 
the professional soldier and sailor—an 
attitude as little defensible from our stand- 
point as would be a knowledge of commerce 
or agriculture which filtered to him only 
through military sources. Colonel Roosevelt, 
in contrast, sought frequent touch with his 
expert military and naval advisers; he 


found friends in both services, and his zeal 
for the advancement and betterment of 
both Army and Navy could not have been 
greater had he worn to the end of his life 
that uniform in which he won fame in his 
early forties, and which was denied him in 
1917. 

When the news of the death of Colonel 
Roosevelt reached the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces, we still had in Europe 
nearly a million and a half soldiers. Prob- 
ably few of those men had the privilege of 
acquaintance with him, or had even seen 
him. Their minds were full of the victori- 
ous campaigns just ended, and their hearts 
were turned toward home. But when the 
news of his death was flashed over France 
and to our troops on the Rhine it came 
as a personal loss. He had for so many 
years been the embodiment of American 
energy, optimism, and pure patriotism that 
we had not thought it possible that Death 
in its search for a shining mark would take 
this man whose life must have meant so 
much to his country in these after-years of 
reconstruction and depression. 

Ve knew of his bitter disappointment 
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when denied the opportunity to go to the 


front, and that he had sent four stalwart 
sons, one of whom still lies where he fell in 
action. Colonel Roosevelt was in the 
prime of his mature years when our army 
crossed the sea, and we no more considered 
the possibility of his absence when we should 
come home than we expected to miss the 
Statue of Liberty in the Harbor of New 
York, or the Capitol in Washington. The 
death of no other man could have meant 
so much to us, and fourteen hundred 
thousand soldiers on their return to their 
native shores missed sadly the sound of his 
ringing voice and the light from his window 
shining across broad America. 


Early Interest in the Navy 


Colonel Roosevelt had known the cavalry 
on our Western frontier in his young man- 
hood, and there began a wide personal 
acquaintance among officers with whom he 
afterward served in the Cuban campaign. 
Coming to the capital as Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, while still in his thirties, he 
found both the Navy and the Army more 
or less dead on their feet, suffering from the 
age of officers above the company grades, 
which, with the deadening effect of promo- 
tion by seniority, produced a quiescent 
conservatism and professional inertia that 
reflected the habit of mind of the American 
people and their representatives in Congress. 

The military thought of our country then 
was one of waning historical interest in the 
Civil War, whose veterans had reached the 
reminiscent period of their years. In 
Congress—where, unfortunately, seniority 
is also the rule—there still survived veterans 
of that great conflict living in the past but 
yet looked up to as authorities on military 
matters and acting in harmonious liaison 
with similar types still in the military 
service. The policy of both was passive. 
Congress was willing to appropriate millions 
for passive defense. Money could be had 
for coast-defense on the ocean shore, and 
for coast-defense vessels in the offing. Both 
services were well prepared for peace, 
generally functioning smoothly, if drowsily, 
and were thus in tune with the times. 
Pacifists had already pronounced future 
war to be unthinkable. 





Personal Contacts as a “Rough Rider” 


It was while breathing an atmosphere 
of this kind that our country entered the 
Spanish-American War. Mr. Roosevelt 


soon left his office in the Navy Depart- 
ment and took service in the Rough Riders 
under his friend Leonard Wood, one of a 
few active aggressive spirits—like Sims and 
Bronson of the Navy and Pershing, Allen, 
and Howze of the Army—with whom he had 
associated himself while in Washington ani 
who had also believed in proper prepara- 
tion for war. 

His experience as a cavalryman in the 
Santiago campaign, followed by the service 
at Montauk Point after his return from 
Cuba, not only helped Mr. Roosevelt to 
understand military matters and qualified 
him for seeing questions from an army 
standpoint, but it gave him a still wider 
personal acquaintance in the Regular 
Army. He met many of the higher officers 
soon to exercise command in the Philippine 
insurrection; and through his never-failing 
interest in younger men he came to know 
many who were destined to win distinction 
in the World War. 

It is perhaps not too much to say that 
the majority of the higher commanders 
of our armies in the World War were men 
who had attracted the attention and often 
the friendship of Theodore Roosevelt in the 
fifteen years following the outbreak of the 
war with Spain. He never failed the friend- 
ships made at Santiago, nor lost his re- 
membrance of his participation in that 
brief campaign, which remained a source of 
pride and pleasure to him, probably 
equalled by no other except the happiness 
which came to him through the service 
rendered by his four sons in a later and 
greater war. His personal contact with 
officers was to reflect itself for years in 
selective promotions and assignments in the 
Army, somewhat to the disadvantage, 
perhaps, of those not fortunate enough to 
be known by him. 


A President Interested in the Army 


Perhaps. the most widely informed man 
who ever occupied the Presidential chair, 
Colonel Roosevelt may be said to have 
accurately visualized the basic principles 
underlying modern military organization. 
His constant care with reference to the 
Regular Army was that it should be de- 
veloped to the highest possible efficiency, 
individually and collectively. He con- 
stantly urged legislation that would permit 
of weeding out officers who were inefficient 
—professionally, physically, temperamen- 
tally, or through dry-rot. An ardent advo- 
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cate of promotion by selection 
and elimination, he emphasized 
the necessity for the training 
of officers in higher command = 


and staff duty. The Regular a 4 
Army was energized through pk, 
his regulations for physical ang *™ 


exercise, examinations, and 
tests. Though he never suc- 
ceeded in obtaining legislation 
whereby he might have re- 
juvenated the Army as he 
would have wished, he did all 
in his power to accomplish 
it by other methods; and _ his 
influence to that end was per- 
ceptible among those who rose 
to high rank in the World War. 

His opportunity to see the 
lack of codrdination and the 
inefficient staff work which 














characterized our military per- 
formance in 1898, naturally 
led him to sympathetic sup- 
port of Secretary Root when 
the proposed General Staff was being 
discussed. As early as December, 1899, 
while Governor of New York, he wrote Mr. 
Root of his hearty accord with his report, 
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and urged that instruction in the War 
College should be open to officers of the 
National Guard. By the time the General 
Staff measure was being considered by 


Congress he had become Presi- 
dent. He gave it his earnest 
support, and expressed the 
liveliest satisfaction upon its 
passage. When the Army War 
College was projected, neither 
funds nor buildings were avail- 
able. Finally a building was 
rented and Congress was in- 
duced to give an appropria- 
tion of $10,000 for essentials. 
President Roosevelt was much 
interested, and when informed 
of its needs he turned over to 
the War College the furniture 
from the building which had 
been used by the Executive 
during the period of recon- 
struction of the presidential 
offices at the White House. 
The Root administration of 
the War Department was 
prolific in change and reform 
for the Army, and the great 
Secretary was given steady, 
strong support by Colonel 
Roosevelt, who despised the 
official inertia which had 
seemed to cripple the War 
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Department under an earlier régime. It 
was no trifling task undertaken by Mr. 
Root, and he could not have accom- 
plished what he did without the active 
codperation of the President. 


A Record of Achievement 


President Roosevelt repeatedly urged 
reorganization of our military establish- 
ment along modern and efficient lines. He 
constantly emphasized the necessity for 
maintaining our small Regular Army at the 
highest possible efficiency. While early 
urging such revision of the militia laws as 
would give the National Guard an efficient 
organization, train it under federal super- 
vision, and control it in war, he saw the 
imperative necessity for some definite plan 
for backing up the Regular Army and the 
National Guard, in an emergency, with 
forces raised from the unorganized man- 
power. His later recommendations with 
reference to the militia had to do with the 
necessity of providing the National Guard 
with the means for extensive maneuvers and 
field training. On more than one occasion 
he pointed out the desirability of providing 
extra officers in the Regular Army for duty 
with the National Guard. 

Specifically, President Roosevelt re- 
commended to Congress at one time or 
another many measures affecting the Army 
which found their way to the statutes or reg- 
ulations, among which may be mentioned: 

The creation of the General Staff; 

Revision of the militia laws; 

The detail system for staff and supply 
departments; 

Revision of the laws on promotion; 

Appropriations for maneuvers for Army | 
and National Guard; 

Reorganization of supply departments; 

Establishment of a system for utilizing 
volunteers; 

Appropriations for maneuver grounds 
and camp sites; 

Authority to organize the higher tactical 
units; 

Increase of coast-defense personnel; 

Increase of the medical corps; 

Reorganization of the cavalry; 

The increase of pay in 1908; 

Creation of a general service corps; 

Authority for extra officers in the army; 

Development of machine guns; 

Promotion of civilian rifle practice; 

Creation of chiefs for cavalry, infantry, 

-and artillery. 


A comprehensive survey of his recom- 
mendations to Congress confirms the belie! 
that although a consistent advocate oi 
universal military training, he would hav: 
thoroughly approved of the present militar) 
establishment as provided in the three- 
part Army of the United States created 
by the Act of June 4, 1920. For the firs: 
time in our history we are provided wit! 
a real defense policy, needing only continue: 
coéperation and sympathetic support from 
Congress to give us in time the militar, 
preparation which all prudent statesmen 
and soldiers recognize as necessary. 


Champion of Preparedness 


That a country “opulent, truculent, and 
unarmed” invites humiliation and disaster, 
was a text from which Colonel Roosevelt 
taught throughout his public life. He 
knew that on the ruined walls of the 
Capitol which had been burned by a small 
British force in 1814, various disgusted 
patriots had written, as Americans will, 
sentences which included the following: 
“Fruits of war without preparation’, and 
“Mirror of democracy.” A century later 
he himself wrote: “The United States 
should immediately strengthen its Navy 
and provide for its steady training in purely 
military functions;’ it should similarly 
strengthen the Regular Army and provide 
a reserve; and, furthermore, it should 
provide for all young men of the nation 
military training of the kind practised by 
the free democracy of Switzerland.” This 
language almost describes what is at- 
tempted by our National Defense Act of 
1920. And he added: ‘Switzerland is the 
least militaristic and most democratic of 
republics, and the best prepared against 


\ war. If we follow her example we will be 


carrying out the precepts of Washington.” 

More than to any other man, our coun- 
try owed to Theodore Roosevelt such 
measure of preparedness as we had when 
we entered the Great War. Not only was 
his voice raised for insurance against dis- 
honor and disaster, but for years there was 
rarely a week when his articles in the press 
did not point out the penalties of pacifism and 
urge the duty of preparedness against war. 


An Active President, and His Army Chums 


Colonel Roosevelt’s passion for the out- 
of-doors was a dominating one in his life, 
and his pride in physical prowess and de- 
light in physical exercise and manly sports 
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were very early reflected in his attitude 
toward the Regular Army. He had been 
impressed in the Cuban campaign with the 
Jet-down in physical standards of many of 
the older officers; and that early in his public 
life he began thinking and talking of 
methods that would keep officers and men 
up to par physically as well as mentally. 
Incidents that grew out of these facts, 
after he reached the Presidency, have 
crystallized into traditions in the service 
and form the theme of many a reminiscence 
among those officers who knew and loved 
the Colonel. His Army friends were his 
companions on many walks and _ rides 
around Washington—in the case of some, 
more to his pleasure, perhaps, than theirs. 
These included not only excursions through 
Rock Creek Park, but little expeditions to 
Mount Vernon, Pohick Church, Manassas, 
and similar points of historic interest. 

In the second year of his first term, his 
attention was drawn to Difficult Run, a 
small Virginia stream which empties 
through a picturesque gorge into the 
Potomac. The name naturally challenged 
the President, and he organized a party to 
ride over into the Old Dominion and 
follow the stream down the gorge to the 
river—because Gifford Pinchot had _ told 
him that it had gotten its name through 
the almost insurmountable difficulties of 
doing just that thing. When they finally 
emerged at the Potomac, worn and torn, 
the President, looking as if he had struggled 
with the wilderness for weeks, grinned at 
certain thin, and consequently cool-looking 
officers and remarked: “‘ Now I understand 
the hatred of the masses for the classes,” 
meanwhile wiping his glasses, tucking in his 
shirt, and washing himself in the river. 


It was about this time that he promoted 
three well-known officers to the grade of 
Brigadier-General and invited them to 
accompany him on a walk through Rock 
Creek Park. It was a hard climb through 
the roughest country in the Park; and his 
new Generals, who had turned out in correct 
and irreproachable garb, failed to finish, 
causing him to remark that had the walk 
occurred before the promotions, the latter 
might not have been made. 

One chilly December the President in- 
vited about fifty officers of the War College 
and some who were on duty in the War 
Department to walk with him one after- 
noon. It was by a route over which he 
often took parties of his friends, and in- 
cluded eight or ten “stunts”? worthy of the 
best efforts of a good athlete, one of which 
was a climb almost perpendicularly up a 
cliff sixty feet high, with only here and 
there cracks into which toes and fingers 
would fit—if one knew how. It also in- 
volved crossing Rock Creek, then almost 
freezing, at a ford where the water was over 
the head of the average man. For this 
event the Colonel sometimes waded through 
without undressing; on other occasions he 
disrobed and held his clothing high over 
his head, depending upon the mood of 
the moment. 

On one such occasion he was followed 
through by the French Ambassador, M. 
Jules Jusserand, the popular dean of the 
Diplomatic Corps at the American capital, 
who had omitted to remove his gloves with 
the remainder of his raiment—which in- 
spired the President to ask him why, and 
the witty Ambassador replied: “But what if 
we should meet some ladies, Mr. President.” 

Of his War College party some clever 

















PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT LEADS A PARTY OF FRIENDS ON A “WALK”, THROUGH ROCK CREEK 
PARK, WASHINGTON 


(From a sketch made by one of the army officers who were in the party) 
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made-on-the-spot sketches are preserved, 
and the Colonel himself, writing to one of 
his Army friends, remarks: 


I took fifty members of the War College and 
General Staff for a scramble down Rock Creek the 
other day, with Archie to ride herd, so to speak. 
I wish you had been there. We didn’t go fast, but 
we did all the stunts—and about a dozen of them 
had to give up on one thing or another. 


Setting Physical Tests for Officers 


The exaction of physical tests was there- 
fore no sudden impulse, but had been 
thought over and talked about for some 
years before he finally forced the Army 
to raise its own physical standards and 
look them in the face. He had hoped that 
his own example as Commander-in-Chief, 
his hints and intimations, would be inter- 
preted by the War Department without 
his direct intervention. Indeed, his own 
custom of riding had made the vogue for 
official Washington. 

In 1907 there had been brought to the 
attention of President Roosevelt a letter 
from Gordon Johnston, then a cavalry 
subaltern, who had been a trooper in the 
Rough Riders in 1898, and orderly for the 
Colonel at Montauk Point, which described 
with interesting detail the field cfficers’ 


course and the tests at the German Cavalry 
School in Hanover where Johnston was 
taking instruction. The methods of this 
German school seemed to parallel the 
efforts which the President had been in- 
directly making for physical betterment in 
our service, and he talked them over with 
General S. B. M. Young, a warm personal! 
friend, who had been his brigade commander 
in the Cuban campaign, and was advised 
by him to order some such tests for the 
Army. 

The President at first demurred, not 
wishing to interfere in the details of Army 
administration, but General Young insisted 
that it was a good time to do a good thing. 
The President, finally convinced, brought 
down his fist in the well-known Roose- 
veltian manner and remarked: I'll do it 
to-morrow.” Two of his cavalry aides, 
Frank McCoy and Fitzhugh Lee, assisted 
him in drawing up the memorandum which 
he sent the next day to General Bell, then 
Chief of Staff, who prepared from it the 
order which caused so much comment in 
the newspapers and which had such a 
decided and far-reaching effect in improving 
physical standards and horsemanship in 
the Army; the President’s comment being 
that “It is just as much the duty of all 
officers of the Army to adopt 
such measures and pursue such 
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habits as will maintain a phys- 
ical condition fit for active 
service as to cultivate their 
minds in fitting themselves for 
the intellectual duties of their 
profession.” 

Shortly after this action 
the President followed it up by 
insisting that our graduates of 
the French Cavalry School at 
Saumur, and of our own 
Mounted Service School at 
Fort Riley, should be made 
riding masters in their regi- 
ments and posts, and that their 
methods ‘be followed, notwith- 
standing a certain amount of 
passive opposition from some 
conservative older officers. 


Meritt versus Seniority 


Although there is a some- 
what general impression to 
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the contrary, President Roose- 
velt officially interfered but 
little with the Army, though he 
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REVIEWING THE KAISER’S VAST WAR MACHINE IN MAY, 1910—THE FIRST PRIVATE CITIZEN TO 
REVIEW GERMAN TROOPS, AS THE KAISER INFORMED HIM 


had the keenest interest in all its activities, 
which endured throughout his whole life. 
He loved to have Army officers about him, 
not only those with whom he was associated 
in Washington but others who visited the 
capital. When he knew of the presence of 
officers from distant stations he took 
pleasure in inviting them to the White 
House for luncheon, or for a walk or ride. 
Through his lively and interesting talks 
on military subjects, for which he had 
always a discriminating taste, he inspired 
and instigated much progress in army 
administration and personnel. For his 
own personal aides-de-camp while President, 
he assembled around him at one time and 
another Fitzhugh Lee, Frank McCoy, 
Douglas MacArthur, Ulysses S. Grant, 
Guy V. Henry, Phil Sheridan and Bob Van 
Horn—as fine a galaxy of young officers, 
many of them bearers of distinguished 
names, as could have been found in any 
army, and whose subsequent careers have 
justified his judgment. 

President Roosevelt’s appointments in 
the Army were generally good. Under the 
law a President can now exercise his dis- 
cretion in such matters only in the appoint- 
ment of Second Lieutenants and the selec- 
tion of Colonels to be Brigadier-Generals, 
and of Brigadiers to be Major-Generals. 
Without precedent in time of peace, he 


reached as low as the grade of Captain to 
make John J. Pershing a Brigadier-General, 
an appointment much discussed at the 
time, particularly by older officers, but 
which gave us our Commander-in-Chief of 
the American Expeditionary Forces in the 
World War, and had even before that long 
justified itself. 

Captajn Pershing had come to Washing- 
ton on the new General Staff in 1903, 
fresh from his success against the hostile 
Moros in Mindanao. He had attracted 
Colonel Roosevelt’s attention at Santiago 
and San Juan Hill, and was soon honored 
with an invitation to come to the White 
House and fence with the President, who 
was in those days a great devotee of that 
form of exercise. The Captain was as wise 
and canny a person as the General later 
proved himself to be, and it is said that 
before accepting the invitation he inter- 
viewed a friend of his, a White House aide, 
as to the President’s style of broadsword- 
manship, his favorite cuts, parries, and 
personal methods, and no doubt was thereby 
enabled to thump the Presidential head in 
such an efiective and creditable manner as 
to confirm the good opinion which the 
Chief Executive already entertained of 
him. At any rate, the Colonel told 
the aide later that Pershing was a 
clever fighter and an unusually quick 
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man in divining his intentions with the 
broadsword. 


A Real Leader of Men 


While Colonel Roosevelt’s acquaintance 
with officers of the Army was very wide, 
his intimate friendship with certain younger 
men well illustrated the qualities of heart 
which endeared him to his close associates 
and demonstrated his possession of those 
shining traits which are found in all men 
who have the precious gift of leadership. 
No. doubt some of these men influenced his 
life somewhat, and possibly to a certain 
extent determined his actions in military 
matters. There is no good reason why they 
should not have done so. His relations with 
his close friends were delightful. His 
friendship gave younger men something to 
live up to, as it were. 

His personal interest carried around the 
world, as when his friend and former orderly 


lay desperately wounded after the fight 


with the Sulu Moros at Bud Dajo in 1906, 
and there came a cablegram from the 
President to “Lieutenant Gordon Johnston, 
Jolo. Dear Gordon, how are you? Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.” It brought Johnston out 
of the valley of the shadow and started him 
on the road to recovery. Many a public 
man would have thought his duty well done 
if his secretary sent a sympathetic inquiry, 
but Roosevelt on first intention and with 
his great-hearted impulse not only saved 
his friend but put life into the whole com- 
mand with a congratulatory message which 
followed—at a time when a yellow press 
and a colorless Congress were libelling the 
troops who had just gained one of the 
hardest fights of our long struggle with 
the Moslem Moros. 

Colonel Roosevelt’s interpretation of 
discipline was individual and characteristic. 
As an officer in contact with men he was 
sure enough of himself to demonstrate a 
democracy with his subordinates which is 
not wisely ventured by a lesser personality. 
He could slap a soldier on the back and 
call him by his first name, yet his native 
dignity was such that no one ever attempted 
liberties with him or became familiar. He 
intuitively interpreted the spirit of his 
men and their actions. If the spirit and 
intent were manly and right, he under- 
stood it perfectly. If he thought it were 
otherwise no one could hit harder and 
quicker or more to the point. He really 
loved his men; he respected them and 


desired their friendship. They knew and 
felt it every time they came in contact with 
him. It is a secret free to every commander 
who aspires to real leadership. At Mon 
tauk Point, temporarily in command of « 
cavalry brigade in which his volunteer; 
were grouped with regular regiments, he 
did much to break down the barrier which 
sensitiveness and imagination sometimes 
erect between regular and volunteer. 

In what we may term administrative 
discipline, as opposed to that exercised in 
immediate personal command of men, 
Colonel Roosevelt showed characteristic 
courage in the face of political consequences. 
In the unfortunate occurrence at Brownsville 
Texas, in 1906, where a battalion of the 
Twenty-fifth Infantry, a colored Regular 
regiment, fired into the town and killed 
and wounded some citizens, he caused a 
proper investigation; and then, being satis- 
fied of the facts, ordered the discharge 
without honor of three companies of the 
regiment. Tremendous political pressure 
failed to shake his determination, and the 
men were discharged. 


When War Came to America 


Theodore Roosevelt’s final Army affilia- 
tion was his unrealized dream of a Division 
in France. In common with many another 
red-blooded American, he was outraged by 
the invasion of little Belgium—the more 
because as President he had dealt with 
problems of world politics and had been 
responsible for the foreign policies of a 
great nation through two of the strongest 
Secretaries of State our country has ever 
had. Better than a man without such 
experience, he comprehended the sacred- 
ness of treaties and was able to fathom the 
purposes that lay behind the action of the 
Central Powers in that fateful summer of 
1914. His voice was raised for Belgium 
and her Allies and against the punctilious 
policy of neutrality which appealed to 
President Wilson. 

As the war went on, his experienced 
vision foresaw the day when America would 
be drawn into the conflict, and he urged 
preparedness with all his power of pen and 
persuasion. He was greatly interested in 
the organization of the American Legion, 
a volunteer organization in which each 
member was a man without military 
training but who considered himself capable 
of rendering service in war and pledged 
himself to respond at once to the call of 
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the government in that position for which 
he was fitted, should the need arise. These 
men were classified according to their 
qualifications, and all the machinery was 
worked out for their prompt mobilization. 
This Legion numbered thirty thousand 
men, and its organization cost much work 
and much money. When war finally came 
its rolls were turned over to the War 
Department, but no use appears to have 
been made of them, though shortly after- 
wards the various encampments were being 
combed for just such men as had been listed 
in this American Legion. 

That kind of work, however, was little 
suited to the Roosevelt temperament. The 
apostle of the strenuous life, he longed to be 
in the active battle for civilization. Colonel 
Roosevelt was still in the ripened prime of 
his years when he died, but he had lived 
without sparing himself and had drawn 
heavily on his credits of vitality. His 
South American explorations, following the 


time spent in Africa, and the strain and. 


worry of the losing political campaign of 
1912, in which he was severely wounded by 
an assassin, had broken his health and had 
somewhat clouded his old-time optimism. 

Under these circumstances, in the winter 
of 1914-’15 one of his warm friends in the 
regular service called at Oyster Bay and 
found him suffering from fever but pacing 
the floor in his depression, deploring the 
fact that we were not taking the part in the 
war which he felt was our duty, and dis- 
tressed at his unavailing efforts to influence 
the Administration. He dwelt at length on 


his own desire to be of use when the 
inevitable hour of American participation 
should come. More to divert a sick man 
from his illness than from a more serious 
purpose, his visitor suggested that he might 
have such an opportunity, and if so that it 
would be wise to take some preliminary 
steps in regard to organization and the 
selection of officers. 


Offering a Division of Volunteers 


The Colonel seized the idea immediately, 
and at once began making a list of names. 
As he recalled old comrades and friends, his 
interest and enthusiasm increased and he 
at once decided upon a Cavalry Division. 
The idea expanded until the Division 
assumed army proportions, and his list of 
names grew accordingly. He drafted his 
friend to secure official tables of organiza- 
tion and to assist him in details. After they 
had worked together for some time, and the 
Colonel with his characteristic energy had 
communicated with the officers he desired 
and had considered the equipment, supplies, 
and other details of his organization, it 
became evident that he was terribly in 
earnest and that what had been suggested 
more or less to divert an ill man was destined 
to become an historic incident. 

His friend asked him how he expected to 
get the. necessary commission from Presi- 
dent Wilson, to which he replied that he 
had thought that out, and said: “I am 
going to see Mr. Wilson and tell him that 
if he will give me this commission and 
authority to organize and take this Division 
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to France I will give him 


my promise never to op-. 


pose him politically in any 
way whatsoever.” It is 
of interest that Colonel 
Roosevelt made exactly 
this same statement to the 
writer of this article in San 
Francisco in July, rors. 
He further stated that if 
the President were not 
willing to give him com- 
mand of the Division he 
was willing to go as second 
in command, or in any 
other position, because he 
believed that it meant 
more to the Allies than 
anything else in the world 
to get an American organi- 
zation on the fighting line 
in France. 

The Colonel thus com- 
manded his Dream Divi- 
sion from its inception 
until his final interview 
with President Wilson in 
May, 1917, after Congress 
had been carried off its 
feet in a wave of the old- 
time enthusiasm for the 
Rough Rider of Santiago 
days, and had voted au- 
thority for a hundred thou- 
sand volunteers in addition 
to the conscription. The 
result of his conference 
with the President was 
sent in a printed form 
letter to all who had been 
asked to join his Division. 

With restored health, in 
the two years in which the 
Division took shape in his 
dreams he with his cus- 
tomary foresight and 
thoroughness had all his 
Army friends and _ those 
he contemplated for its 
membership busily think- 
ing and working on the 
professional aspects of it. 
He located men in every 
part of the union who by 
inclination and_ training 
were indicated as fit for 
the kind of service for 
which he hoped. He 
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carried on his plans, studied organization, 
iraining and the proper employment of a 
Division in modern war, and arranged to 
start his organization the moment that war 
should be declared. In March, 1917, he had 
completed requisitions ready to be signed 
for everything a Division would need to 
take the field. He hoped to be authorized 
to muster his Division at Fort Sill, Oklaho- 
ma, in a region where he could rally around 
him the hardy western types who had fame 
twenty years before as the Rough Riders. 


A Division That Never Assembled 


But the trumpets never sounded the 
Assembly for the Division of the Colonel’s 
dreams. The records of the War Depart- 
ment show that his official application to be 
authorized to raise the Division was given 
respectful consideration by the Secretary 
of War, Mr. Baker, in addition to the 
personal interview with President Wilson, 
and that the Secretary acted on the advice 
of his military advisers in denying the 
request. Unquestionably his activity 
spurred the Administration into hurrying 
General Pershing and the First Division to 
France, and strengthened its adherence to 
the principle of conscription. 

How wise or how wicked was the decision 


against the Colonel we may not know. 
That the selective draft was an infinitely 
fairer and better way to raise soldiers 
cannot be questioned. That the name of 
Theodore Roosevelt and his infectious 
enthusiasm would have meant the equiva- 
lent of thousands of men to the Allied 
cause is equally certain. How good a subor- 
dinate he would have made after nearly 
eight years as Commander-in-Chief; how 
well his aggressive dominating personality 
would have fitted into the difficult diplo- 
matic situation in which the patient tact of 
General Pershing was strained to the ut- 
most, only Divine Omniscience can know. 
That his judgment of men was good is 
indicated by the fact that the three brigade 
commanders he wished for his Division all 
became Major Generals in the war and suc- 
cessfully commanded divisions of their own. 
In the economy of nature, and the Divine 
plan of the ages, such men as Roosevelt 
must play their parts through widely 
separated years. But one such man can 
figure at a time on a single stage. In a 
bygone age Roosevelt would have been a 
knight in shining armor—a_ Richard-the- 
Lionhearted, a Sydney or a Bayard, for his 
was the dauntless courage, the tender 
sympathy, and the chivalrous soul. 





Letters of Theodore Roosevelt to Army Friends 


[Ty pewritten letter from The White House, January 
3, 1906, to Captain Frank R. McCoy, U.S. A., 
Manila, Philippine Islands.] 

My dear Captain McCoy: 

Not merely as President but as an old personal 
friend you must allow me to say how pleased and 
proud I have been at the success of your hike 
against Datto Ali. You evidently handled the 
business in fine shape. 

With all good wishes, believe me, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


[Tvpewritten letter from The White House, Decem- 
ber 26, 1908, to Captain Fitzhugh Lee, 46 Rue Beaure- 
paire, Saumur, France.] 

Dear Fitz: 

Your letter to Mrs. Roosevelt was very interest- 
ing. I am so pleased that the French officers are 
accepting you as one of themselves, and I think it 
fine, and just like you, to work as hard as tho you 
were French and required to do so. My experience 
has always been that where a man comes from out- 
side, and will not do the hard work done by the 
regular men, it simply means that they are certain 
to hold it against him and to refuse to treat him on 
equal terms as a companion; but if he really does 
his full share of the work and asks no favors they 


will then give him rather more credit than if he was 
one of their own men and obliged to do the work. 
Of course it is hard for you and I suppose especially 
so now in cold winter weather; and I am all the more 
proud and pleased at the way you have buckled 
to your job. 

If you think your companions would like it, tell 
them that, thru you, I send my regards; that I com- 
pliment them on the efficiency of their horseman- 
ship, which you describe (I will make no allusion to 
what you say about their losing their heads in 
emergencies, and general character, Fitz!) and 
thank them for the generous and courteous way in 
which they have made you one of their own number. 

I think I wrote you that I took about fifty of the 
officers of the General Staff and the War Board 
off on the Rock Creek scramble. Some of them 
made rather rough work of it. I enclose you three 
rather amusing pictures afterwards drawn by one of 
them who is under General Murray. General 
Duvall, by the way, climbed like a goat, and General 
Bell did very well. I took Archie and Quentin the 
same walk the other day with Captain Williams of 
the Sylph along to help me. Archie climbed well 
tho I kept a hand on him when he was going around 
the button. Quentin did finely, but when we came 
to go up the last cliff I kept my grip tight at all the 
risky points, and I think the chubby individual was 
distinctly glad that this was the case; and of course 
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there were places where his arms were too short to 
enable him to make the climb without help. 

All the boys are back for Christmas now. We had 
a heavy fall of snow, and Kermit and I have had two 
delightful rides in consequence, for it is always great 
fun to gallop in the snow. Roswell is in fine shape 
now, as good as gold, and will jump anything I put 
him at. Georgia is more fun to ride, for she is more 
ambitious. Nicolette is the perpetual delight of 
Mrs. Roosevelt, and dances and capers at a great 
rate. 

Yesterday, Christmas, all the children were here 
and we had everything just as usual, from opening 
the stockings before breakfast on the bed in their 
mother’s and my room, to the receipt of the big pres- 
ents afterwards in the library. I really think they 
enjoyed it as much as when they were little. At 
lunch we had about fifty people, including eight or 
ten very small children, with a Christmas tree for 
them afterwards. Archie Butt and three of the 
other aides were at the lunch. Poor Archie has been 
very much cast down over his mother’s death, of 
course, but I think it cheers him up to have so much 
to do around the White House. He and Belle 
Hagner will go with us on the Mayflower to Hamp- 
ton Roads on Washington’s Birthday to see the fleet 
when it returns. This is Saturday evening and 
Mrs. Roosevelt has gone off on the Sy/ ph with Ethel, 
Kermit, Archie and Quentin to stay until Monday. 
It will be a much needed rest for Ethel who is a very 
lively debutante indeed. Her big dance comes on 
Monday. 

Ever your friend, 
(Signed) THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

[T vpewrilten letter from his New York City office, 30 
East 42nd Street, March 13, 1915, to Captain Fitzhugh 
Lee on leave after a long siege on the Rio Grande.] 
Dear Fitz: 

First, let me contragulate you most heartily on 
your marriage. Give my warm regards to Mrs. 
Fitz. I look forward to having you both out here 
for a night whenever you come to New York. 

You needn’t get excited about the Legion. It is 
only an effort to get in touch with the men who in 
the event of war could be used with the minimum 
amount of preparation. As far as I am concerned 
T should try to make use of them and raise a division 
of cavalry, if Congress permitted me to raise one. 
Under those circumstances I should offer you a 
Colonelcy in one of the regiments. Gordon John- 
ston, Wise of the Infantry, who was with me at 
Santiago, and certain others would be Colonels 
also, or Lieutenant Colonels. My Senior Brigade 
commander would be Howze. McCoy would be 
along in some capacity. Is he or you senior in 
rank? 

You must have had a very interesting year, even 
though a hard one. Of course I feel so strongly 
and so bitterly about the “watchful waiting” policy 
that it is difficult for me to speak of it. I think it 
a perfect infamy on our soldiers. I shall hope to see 
you before your leave is out. 

Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

[Private and confidential typewritten letter from 
Oyster Bay, June 22, 1915, to Captain Frank McCoy, 
Mission, Texas.] 

Dear Mac: 

If we have a war and I am allowed to raise a di- 

vision of mounted riflemen, I would like to have you 


as Division Chief of Staff, with the rank of Colonel. 
Not excepting the Brigade Commanders, this would 
probably be the most important position under me; 
and I earnestly hope that you will fill it if the need 
arises. If you decide, I should of course have to 
consult you in full about all the other arrangements. 
Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

[Private ly pewritten letter from Oyster Bay, August 
24, 1915, lo Captain Frank McCoy, Camp Rio 
Grande Cavalry Patrol, Mission, Texas.] 

Dear Frank: 

I have received your letter and the very interest- 
ing suggestions. I am just going up to the Platts- 
burgh Camp, where I shall hand them to Gordon 
Johnston and take them up in detail with him a 
little later. In general I absolutely agree with you. 
I have already spoken to Smedburg for the machine 
gun division. Confidentially, I am not at all sure 
that this Administration can be kicked into war; 
but it is possible that the Germans will declare war 
anyhow. Then, with such a Division as we shall 
have, if we are given any kind of a chance, I think 
we will make our mark. 

Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

[Private typewritten letter from Oyster Bay, July 10, 
1916, to Captain Frank McCoy, in Camp, Mission, 
Texas.| 
Dear Frank: 

I am awfully pleased with your letter. My hope 
is, if we are drawn into this European war, to get 
Congress to authorize me to raise a Cavalry Divi- 
sion, which would consist of four cavalry brigades 
each of two regiments, and a brigade of Horse 
Artillery of two regiments, with a pioneer battalion 
or, better still, two pioneer battalions, and a field 
battalion of signal troops in addition to a supply 
train and a sanitary train. I would wish the ammu- 
nition train and the supply train to be both motor 
trains; and I would also like a regiment or battalion 
of machine guns; although I should want to consult 
you as to just the way in which this organization 
should be maintained, for of course the machine 
guns would be distributed among the troop-. You 
would be the Chief of Staff with the rank of _ >lonel. 
I should want to consult you about the Majurs who 
would serve as Adjutant and Inspector. For Quar- 
termaster my idea would be to take some man like 
Kromer or Coleman, perhaps the former as Lieu- 
tenant Colonel and the latter as Major; but that I 
cannot tell yet. Henry T. Allen would be my 
Senior Brigade Commander; then would come 
Howze; and I am still in correspondence about the 
other two brigades. Dan Moore would probably 
have charge of the artillery; but it might be that he 
would merely have one regiment of artillery, as 
Allen has recommended to me a man of whom he 
thinks very highly for Brigade Commander of 
Artillery, who is of higher rank than Dan Moore. 
Gordon Johnston would be one regimental Colonel; 
Fitzhugh Lee another; probably Frank Parker a 
third; and possibly Andrews a fourth. Of the Colo- 
nels from civilian life Greenway would be one. 
Hugh Wise I should probably put in as Lieut- 
Colonel under him. Dave Goodrich would be 
either a Lieut-Colonel or Major. Cecil Lyon of 


Texas would be a Colonel, and probably also Roger 
Williams of Kentucky. I have been going over some 
of the matters pretty carefully with Gordon John- 
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ston, making him serve as 
Vice-Chief of Staff in your 
absence. 

There will be difficulty rais- 
ing the division if we have 
trouble with Mexico; for a great 
many men like Jack Greenway 
and Goodrich would not go in 
for such a war; and I myself 
would only go in as regards 
Mexico if I felt that I really 
ought to; and I should endeavor 
to keep at least two and per- 
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myself. I entirely agree with 
General Wood that the Mexican 
War should be fought purely as 
a matter of police and pacifica- 
tion with the regular army; with 
the National Guard to prevent 
raids across the frontier. 
It’s fine to hear from you. 
Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


[Typewritten letter from the 
New York office of the ‘‘ Metro- 
politan,” May 18, 1917, to Cap- 
tain Fitshugh Lee, Camp Stewart, 
El Paso, Tex.] 

Dear Fitz: 

I am much amused at learn- 
ing what Sloan wrote you. 
You are slated for a colonelcy. 
Sloan will be a_ lieutenant 
colonel, probably under you, 
but possibly under someone 
else. However, I am abso- 
lutely at sea as to what the Administration intends 
to do. I have just wired President Wilson request- 
ing permission to raise two divisions, and offering 
to raise four, if he so directs. Of course, the opposi- 
tion to my going abroad is purely political. 

Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


[Autograph letter from Sagamore Hill, May 24th, 
1917, to Colonel J. G. Harbord, Office of Chief of 
Staff, War Depariment, Washington.| 
My dear Colonel Harbord: 

Indeed I am deeply appreciative not only of your 
kindness, but of the way in which you expressed it. 
[ shall always keep your letter. I thank you, and 
feel indeed grateful, for what you are doing for my 
two boys, Ted and Archie; and I value much what 
you say about me. 

I grew to have an unshakeable belief in you; 
[ know that you will return from the front with the 
kind of reputation which an American soldier most 
desires. 

With renewed thanks, very faithfully your friend, 

(Signed) THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


[Mimeographed form letter from the Office of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, 753 Fifth Avenue, New York, dated 
May 25th, 1917, this copy addressed to Capt. Frank 
McCoy, clo American Embassy, Office of Military 
Attache, Mexico.] 
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A LETTER FROM THEODORE ROOSEVELT, TO CAPT. FRANK McCOY 


My dear Sir: 

You have doubtless seen the President’s an- 
nouncement wherein he refused to make use of the 
Volunteer Forces which Congress had authorized 
him to permit me to raise. 

Prior to this announcement by the Presideni, 
I had sent him a telegram as follows: 

“T respectfully ask permission immediately to 
raise two divisions for immediate service at the 
front under the bill which has just become law and 
hold myself ready to raise four divisions if you so 
direct. I respectfully refer for details to my last 
letters to the secretary of war. If granted permis- 
sion I earnestly ask that Captain Frank McCoy 
be directed to report to me at once. Minister 
Fletcher has written me that he is willing. Also it 
permission to raise the divisions is granted I would 
like to come to Washington as soon as the war de- 
partment is willing so that I may find what supplies 
are available and at once direct the regular officers 
who are chosen for brigade and regimental com- 
mands how and where to get to work.” 

To this the President answered as follows: 

“T very much regret that I cannot comply with 
the request in your telegram of yesterday. The 
reasons I have stated in a public statement made 
this morning and I need not assure you that my 
conclusions were based entirely upon imperative 
considerations of public policy and not upon per- 
sonal or private choice.” 
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Accordingly, I communicated with as many of the 
men who had agreed to raise units for service in this 
division as possible, and after consultation with 
about twenty of them I issued the statement which 
is herewith appended. 

I now release you and all your men. I wish to 
express my deep sense of obligation to you and to all 
those who had volunteered under and in connection 
with this division. 

As you doubtless know, I am very proud of the 
Rough Riders, the First Volunteer Cavalry, with 
whom I served in the Spanish American War. I be- 
lieve it is a just and truthful statement of the facts 
when I say that this regiment did as well as any of 
the admirable regular regiments with which it 
served in the Santiago campaign. It was raised, 
armed, equipped, drilled, mounted, dismounted, 
kept two weeks aboard transports and put through 
two victorious aggressive fights in which it lost 
one-third of the officers and one-fifth of the men; 
all within sixty days from the time I received my 
commission. 

If the President had permitted me to raise the 
four divisions, I am certain that they would have 
equalled this record, only on a hundred-fold larger 
scale. They would have all been on the firing line 
before or shortly after.the draft army had begun to 
assemble; and moreover they could have been 
indefinitely reinforced, so that they would have 
grown continually stronger and more efficient. 

I regret from the standpoint of the country that 
your services were not utilized. But the country 
has every reason to be proud of the zeal, patriotism 
and businesslike efficiency with which you came 
forward. 

With all good wishes, 

Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

[Autograph letter from Sagamore Hill, June 22, 

1017, to Capt. Frank McCoy] 
Dear Frank, 

Of all the letters I received from the men who 
were to have been with me, yours and Harbord’s 
pleased me most. Well, it is bitter to me to feel 
that I shall not be with you in the fighting; but at 
least my sons will be. Good luck, ever! 

Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

[Autograph letter from Sagamore Hill, August 2, 

1917, to Capt. Frank McCoy] 
Dear Mac, 

That was an awfully nice letter of yours. I can’t 
thank you enough—we can’t thank you enough— 
for your kindness to the two boys. Naturally we 
were immensely pleased and proud at what you said 
of them, and at their assignments. I believe they 
will make good. 

Well, I am very glad that you and Harbord and 
my boys are under a man like Pershing, and with an 
army such as he commands. But, oh, Lord, how I 
wish I had been allowed to raise another division to 
serve under him! And how gladly I would have 
taken the junior brigade i in that division! I am too 
old for a less position—if I were fit I’d gladly go as 
a second lieutenant. But with you as Chief of 
Staff, we’d have had an A-1 division. 

Quentin has sailed for France with our first dozen 
aviators; Kermit is on his way to Mesopotamia, 
where he is to be with General Maude; Dick Derby 








is at Oglethorpe. I hope you have seen Mrs. Ted 
by this time. 
Will you give my warmest regards to Logan? 
Again most heartily thanking you, my dear fellow, 
for your care of the two boys, I am 
Always yours, 


(Signed) THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


[Autograph letter from Sagamore Hill, M arch i, 
1918, to Ca. Frank McCoy] 


Dear Mac, 

We can never sufficiently express our obligation 
to you for your friendship for Archie and your 
thoughtfulness about us. I wish there were any 
likelihood of our being able in even a small degree 
to repay the debt! As it is, my dear fellow, we can 
merely acknowledge it. 

Your cables gave us the first full and satisfactory 
news about Archie, and told us that Dick Derby 
had seen him, which was a great comfort. Of course 
we are very proud of Archie; it means much to feel 
that he and Ted have made good and are accepted 
by Harbord and Duncan and Moseley and you as 
being fit to serve in the army under you. I can’t 
even say that I regret Archie’s wounds if, as seems 
to be the case, he is likely to recover completely; 
I am very sorry for his suffering; but the scars will 
be badges of honor for all time. His baby boy was 
exactly four weeks old the day he was wounded. 

Well, I wish I could have been over myself; but 
if I had to choose, I would have chosen for my four 
boys to go rather than for myself. 

I believe that we are gradually striking our gait 
here, and that we shall soon begin to send you over 
the men, weapons and equipment you deserve. 
Meanwhile, you are of all Americans those most to 
be envied and admired. I am more bothered by the 
shipping than by anything else. 

The Bolshevists have done us a most evil turn in 
Russia; and — —, the pro-Germans, the pacifists, 
the I. W. W. and all the rest of the scallawag crew 
are even worse enemies here at home; but I do 
believe that our people as a whole are growing 
steadily more awake to what this war means. 

Again heartily thanking you, 

Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

[Typewritten letter from the New York office of the 
Kansas City Star, Office of Theodore Roosevelt, 
September 12, 1918, to Col. Frank McCoy, P. S. 
165th Infantry, A. E. F., France] 

Dear Frank: 

Mrs. Roosevelt and I are very deeply touched by 
your taking thought of us and writing us about the 
death of Quentin, in the middle of your overwhelm- 
ingly important and dangerous work. We thank 
you, my dear fellow, and we thank your regiment. 
It was very dreadful to have Quentin die. All I can 
say is that it would have been worse if he had stayed 
at home. Archie is now with us and hopes to get 
cured in time for the spring fighting. I hear on every 
side the highest praise of you. Personally I can say 
quite sincerely that I think you would make a first 
class Major General. 

Faithfully yours, 


(Signed) THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


[Note: Even then McCoy had received his pro- 
motion to the rank of Brigadier-General, commanding 
the 63d Infantry Brigade] 
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A SCENE FROM THE ‘“‘CEDIPUS REX” OF SOPHOCLES, PRODUCED BY SIR JOHN MARTIN-HARVEY 


WHAT MANNER OF PLAYS 
ARE THESES 


BY MONTROSE J. MOSES 


E HAVE been going through a revo- 

lution in our theater, and though the 
revolution is not as yet over, it is suffi- 
ciently far advanced to have had an appre- 
ciable effect on audiences. The taste for 
good entertainment is much keener through 
the country than it has been for years, and 
the reason for this growing discrimination 
between what is good and what is bad is 
that plays are being extensively published 
and read, and audiences go to the theater 
prepared beforehand, in a literary sense, as 
to the merits of the play in content and 
expression. 

This knowing the play beforehand does 
not seem in any way to detract from the 
interest in novelty which attracts so many 
people in their entertainment. A large 
part of the revolution which we have 
been going through consists in the manner 
of presentment. The scenic artist accepts 
any Challenge these days that the dramatist 
wishes to make him. So there is some 
excitement on the part of an audience in 
knowing just how the play will be pictured 
to create the illusion necessary: if it be a 
play in fourteen scenes, if it be a play of 
Spanish color, of Greek simplicity, of 
mystic youthfulness, how will these moods 
be sustained? Such questions are not only 
being worked out by the artists on Broad- 
way, in New York, but by ambitious experi- 
mental groups throughout the broad land. 


So that the problems of the stage are the 
concern of everyone, not of any clique, such 
as it used to be. 

This growing interest in stage technique, 
therefore, together with the availability of 
plays, makes a season in New York easily 
understood and followed and estimated by 
people who are far away from the so-called 
artistic center. There are some plays, like 
the laughable farce by Owen Davis, “The 
Nervous Wreck,”’ that defy print, since the 
quality of fun is dependable on the spoken 
words; there are others, like John Drink- 
water’s “Robert E. Lee,’’* which, at first 
disappointing in its literary merit, draws 
together in its composition and verisimili- 
tude, when put upon the stage. It’s a good 
habit—play publishing—for even though 
certain pieces are put into print that do not 
deserve to get there, a better estimate of 
what our stage is can thus be broadcast. 
Plays and dramatists do not become mere 
names. 

So it is with the present season in New 
York. Looking at Broadway, I begin to feel 
that plays have slipped from the bookshelf 
to the stage, so many are the entertainments 
we have seen the past few months that we 
had read beforehand. To substantiate this 
statement, take the season just past. In 
Burns Mantle’s yearly book, “The Best 

*In this article, the title of each play that is in print is 
followed by an asterisk. 
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THE EQUITY PLAYERS’ PRODUCTION OF 
“QUEEN VICTORIA” 


Plays,” he gives for the season of 1922- 
1923, ten titles, nine of which are in print. 
It is significant that as soon as a Pulitzer 
award is made, as in the instance of Owen 
Davis’s “Icebound,”’* it is immediately 
put into print, and the general public is able 
to judge whether or not the committee, 
which has the awarding of the yearly one 
thousand dollars for the year’s best play, 
has shown discrimination. 

I was glad to see the “(dipus Rex””* of 
Sophocles, under the inspiration of Max 
Reinhardt in its scenic investiture. It was, 
however, unfortunate that Sir John Martin- 
Harvey was not better suited to the tragic 
role of the King. The music used for 
the Choruses spoiled the evening for me; 
the score was sickeningly sentimental, in- 
stead of suggesting any classic severity of 
feeling. And watching the Chorus, composed 
of men, I deplored that they were not women 
taking men’s parts, for we would have had 
grace in the Chorus, which is the whole 
pictorial value, where design rather than 
sex should be the truthful object. 

Two sets of books came to my desk long 
before the advent of Eleonora Duse or. the 
Moscow Art Theater: these were plays in 
the repertory of each. Looking over the 
Duse volumes, I concluded that this famed 
actress of sixty-four years, who had not 
been here for over a quarter of a century, 
would conserve her strength by playing only 
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those parts within the scope of her waning 
power; the spiritual violences in Ibsen’s 
“The Lady from the Sea’’* and “ Ghosts’’* 
require internal restlessness, of which Duse 
is past mistress; nor did Praga’s ‘The 
Closed Door’* or D’Annunzio’s “ The Dead 
City’* require much more strain. ,The 
Century Theater was crammed to the doors 
to see the frail artist with the beautiful 
hands and musical voice. Nor were the 
audiences disappointed, though the memory 
of years gone by to some spoiled the tragic 
mark of years on the sensitive face of Italy’s 
tragedienne. She will not be seen the coun- 
trv through; only twenty performances are 
to be given outside New York. But her 
visit to New York was a schooling for our 
ambitious players who flocked to see her, to 
determine to themselves wherein lay the 
power of this woman. And I hope they 
concluded to themselves that it lay in the 
perfect understanding of her art through its 
enrichment by the other arts; her gestures 
were those which the sculptor tries to per- 
petuate in marble; her voice had certain 
human values which music at times sug- 
gests; her walk was measure of the aliveness 
of her concepts. Surely the world’s greatest 
actress is still great. 

Comforting that the enthusiasm of a com- 
mercial manager should hold over from one 

















MR. BERTON CHURCHILL, IN THE TITLE ROLE 
OF MR. JOHN DRINKWATER'S “ ROBERT E. LEE” 
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WHAT MANNER OF 


CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKY 


(Who has come to America with his 
Moscow Art Theater, to direct a new 
series of offerings) 


season to another. Morris Gest, who might 
be designated the impresario of Europe’s 
headliners, brought over Balieff and the 
Chauve Souris, Duse, Reinhardt—and his 


introduction last season of the Moscow Art 
Theater—with its surprising reception— 
determined him to bring the same organiza- 
tion over again with a new repertory. The 
present reviewer has thus far only seen them 
this season in ‘‘ The Brothers Karamazoff,’”* 
already familiar to theatergoers in an excel- 
lent rendition some years ago by Jacques 
Copeau. Readers of the Dostoievsky novel 
can also draw this fragmentary picture of six 
scenes from the book, and determine how far 
it doés justice to the novel. If it did not 
strike me as compelling dramatically, it at 
least afforded the Russian players opportu- 
nity for that exquisite use of detail—of 
which they are past-masters, interpreting so 
graphically as to bridge over the irritating 
spaces of a foreign language. I do not en- 
thuse over foreign art merely because it is 
foreign. Taken on its mere value as art— 
in the universal sense—I claim that here we 
have a wonderful exemplification of what 
repertory does in the training of a capable 
company, skilled in the materials of its art, 
pliable in the changing uses of them. It is 
the intensity of the foreign artists that im- 
presses one, the occupation of all their pow- 
ers at the moment for the vivifying of a sit- 
uation well thought out. It will be the 
same, I am sure, when I see them in Ibsen’s 
“The Enemy of the People’’* and Tche- 


PLAYS 


SIGNORA ELEONORA DUSE 


(Who returned to the United States 
this season, after an absence of more 
than a quarter of a century) 


ARE THESE? 


PROFESSOR MAX REINHARDT 


(Who has come to America to pro 
duce the spectacular pantomime, 
“The Miracle,” in New Yort:) 


khoff’s “Ivanoff’’*. And there is one domi- 
nant personality to be credited with the 
morale of such an organization: I mean Con- 
stantin Stanislavsky, probably the most 
rightly famed of the world’s great theater 
directors, and himself an actor of power. 
Two evenings in succession, biography 
leaped from the page to the stage. I recall 
with joy the story of the little girl who, 
coming upon the statue of Disraeli in 
Westminster Abbey, exclaimed to her 
mother, ‘‘Why, there’s George Arliss!” 
The latter had made live the poor play of 
Louis N. Parker, ‘Disraeli,’* and had 
driven me to reading the great statesman’s 
biography. I was all primed for the 
“Queen Victoria’* of David Carb and 
Walter P. Eaton, for there was the Strachey 
biography from which undoubtedly the two 
dramatists drew inspiration, though nothing 
on the program would denote this: the same 
anecdotes which lend a certain zest to a very 
commonplace personality. After viewing 
the domestic romance and trivial workings 
of Alexandrina Victoria, as set forth in seven 
episodes, I could not but feel that the true 
title to this piece should have been, ‘* Why 
Bertie Left Home.” Yet it was interesting 
to see how Disraeli and Gladstone and the 
Duke of Wellington would externalize, and 
the outward pomp of Court life afforded 
stage pictures that made live the essential 
outlines of a reign. Strange that the two 
playwrights should have taken almost evi- 
dent pains to avoid any complication of 
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plot which would create a curious interest 
on the part of the audience. There were 
dull moments of exposition to the realistic 
scenes, connected only by the dates recorded 
on the program, and Miss Beryl Mercer, 
giving a cleverly contrived likeness of the 
Queen from youth to old age, presented 
a bit of character portraiture which is 
memorable. 

While we Americans are thus trying to 
picture English history, John Drinkwater 
continues to ransack American history for 
his chronicle form, so strikingly successful in 
his “Lincoln.” This time, the fact that he 
chose the figure of ‘Robert E. Lee’™* 
tended to stack the cards against him. In- 
stead of a human world figure, he selected 
a temperamental figure representative of a 
section of this country. Already protests 
from Richmond, where the new play 
opened, would indicate that some South- 
erners have thought Mr. Drinkwater has 
failed to do justice to the Southern cause. 
My disappointment was in the reading of 
the play; it did not compare with the reti- 
cent beauty of “Lincoln”; it did not even 
have the poetic interludes to help one over 
the trend of history between scenes. But | 
was agreeably surprised at the stage results, 
probably due as much to the stage handling 
of Mr. Harris, the manager, as to the ade- 
quate portrayal of the characters of Lee, 
Jackson, Stuart and Jefferson Davis by the 
actor chosen for the parts. In no respect 
does it seem to me that Mr. Drinkwater did 
wanton violence to history; he sensed the 
temper of the thinking South during the 
war; and grasped fully the psychology of 
Davis, whose obstinacy overlooked the 
statesmanlike instinct of Lee on many 
occasions, as typified, during the play, by 
his refusal to make peace when the South, 
victorious in arms, was in the best position 
to do so. To me, the small part of David 
Peel is the prophetic and poetic part of the 
drama: the note which probably will call 
forth adverse commentary from the un- 
thinking Southerner, but to the Southerner 
who has viewed the war dispassionately, 
there has come the same doubt, which 
does not diminish admiration for the 
South but shows the weakness in the 
armor of what was doomed to be a 
“Jost cause.” And it is this “lost cause” 
theme which will militate against the 
play's success. 

it should be the lot of every playgoer in 
a lifetime to see Rostand’s “Cyrano de 





Bergerac.”* For a time it looked as though 
this was not to be. Richard Mansfield gave 
it in English up to the time the ridiculous 
suit of one Gross of Chicago against Ros- 
tand for plagiarism put a stop to the play’s 
production because of a prohibitive royalty 
to Gross which would have had to be paid 
(thanks to the absurd decision of an 
Illinois court). And of course there was 
the unforgettable performance of Coquelin. 
In a new translation by Brian Hooker, 
Walter Hampden has added to the theater- 
goer’s debt of gratitude: a sumptuous, color- 
ful production has just been given and bids 
fair to delight the theater for many months. 
If Mr. Hampden is not as lightly braggado- 
cio as Mansfield, he is beautifully intelligent 
of the value of the lines, and his contrasts of 
humor and deep tragedy are vivid. He 
seems to enjoy the reading of the lines, and 
he is true to the romantic values of the play. 
Rostand for an American audience has to be 
judged through the medium of translation; 
this has not always been happy. There 
have been five or six translations of “Cy- 
rano,”’ all of them with their special parts 
well done. But there is a swing to the 
French verse which has not often been 
caught. Mr. Hooker, it seems, from the 
reading of the text, has tried to get the 




















MRS. MINNIE MADDERN FISKE 


(Who has been appearing in the principal cities of the 
country in St. John Ervine’s comedy, ‘‘ Mary, Mary, Quite 
Contrary ’’) 
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THE THREE BARRYMORES—LIONEL, ETHEL, AND JOHN 


(Lionel Barrymore has been appearing in ‘‘Laugh, Clown, Laugh,’’ Miss Barrymore in ‘‘A Royal Fandango,” and 
John Barrymore in ‘‘ Hamlet’’) 


lyrical quality of the “set” speeches, and to 
listen to his lines as uttered by Mr. Hamp- 
den, it would seem that he has excellently 
succeeded. But there is nothing more en- 
tertaining than to take the published ver- 
sions of Mr. Hooker, Gertrude Hall, Mrs. 
Daingerfield Norman, and see which is the 
most faithful to the original. Here then is 
a play one shouid not miss on a metropoli- 
tan visit. 

Rostand always suggests the name of 
Otis Skinner to me, probably because at the 
time of the appearance of ‘“‘ Chantecler’”* he 
was spoken of first as the possible cock, 
instead of Maude Adams. It is the spirit of 
flourish, which Rostand loved, that is most 
suitable to this actor. For many years he 
has been hiding his talents in inferior plays, 
but this season the ‘Sancho 
Panza” of Lengyel seems to fit 
him like a glove—a mixture of 
political satire and of merry 
adventure, taking up, the experi- 
ences of Don Quixote’s body-ser- 
vant as Governor of Barataria. 
Shall we suggest that what 
Lengyel essayed to do was ironi- 
cally to dictate to actual gov- 
ernors the. best and simplest 
way of bringing peace to the 
world? Shall we look for 
preachment where we get such 
merriment in an evening’s en- 
tertainment, with the dashing 
color of Spanish atmosphere 
through the execution of a 





OTIS SKINNER 
AS “SANCHO PANZA” 


Russian scenic artist? Mr. Skinner has 
much swagger and braggadocio to go 


through in this piece, and since the days of 
‘“‘Kismet”’ he has never been better cast. 
Atmospheric color delights the stage with 
its new stage craft. And while David Belasco 
may not be said to be in the direct line of 
the revolutionary artists, he always suc- 
ceeds in getting into the essential mood of 
his play. That was certainly the case with 
St. John Ervine’s “Mary, Mary, Quite 
Contrary,”* a light English comedy in 
which Mrs. Fiske, in gay mood, gave us 
a delightful bit of youthful acting in her 
depiction of a temperamental actress on 
a week-end love jag, so to speak. The play 
is frothy, but nonetheless enjoyable. In his 
adaptation from the Italian of ‘Laugh, 
Clown, Laugh,’ Mr. Belasco 
was equally as successful in the 
outward picture, though the 
play itself fell far short in its 
depiction of the tragic romance 
of a clown seized with the 
nervous affliction of crying all 
the time. Nor did Lionel 
Barrymore add any to the 
value of the piece. Yet there 
is always something impelling 
about the personality of any 
Barrymore. At the _ present 
time, the entire Barrymore fam- 
ily is represented on the stage, 
—Ethel—always charming to 
look upon—in Zoé Akins’s 
‘““A Royal Fandango,” so foolish 
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WALTER HAMPDEN AS “CYRANO DE 
BERGERAC” 


as to be an insult to the intelligence of the 
average audience (compare it, for instance, 
with Captain Marshall’s “A Royal Fam- 
ily”’*) and John, who has started a short 
season of “ Hamlet.’’* 

Had it not been that the Theater Guild 
announced early in the year their intention 
of giving a new Shaw play, “Saint Joan,” 
as their third production, there would have 
been greater concern for the fate of their 
meagre offering of Galsworthy’s “ Win- 
dows,’* and the gloomy fourteen-scene 
panorama of “The Failures,”* by H. R. 
Lenormand. The voluble philosophy of the 
window cleaner did not blind me to the 
rather futile welfare of his erring girl. And 
in the latter piece the downward progress of 
two players left me gloomy, even though I 
had suspicion that beneath the gloom might 
be found some spiritual salvation, if only 
one could forget the shades of sordidness 
which Lee Simonson portrayed scenically in 
a most original manner. 

In this review so far the American dram- 
atist has fared meagrely. Yet one cannot 
pass by the two hopes of the season, though 
we look forward expectantly to Eugene 
O'Neill’s “The Fountain.” The vivacity 
of Lee Wilson Dodd’s ‘The Changelings”’ 
is beautifully sustained by the acting of 


as 


Henry Miller, Blanche Bates and Laura 
Hope Crews; it is a story of the old genera- 
tion and the new. And I turn to Lulu 
Vollmer’s two plays of North Carolina life, 
“Sun Up” and “The Shame Woman,” with 
a feeling that at last we are given folk 
drama of burning intensity, dealing with 
a grim life which is near us and yet strange 
to us. . 

Thus, the season, barely half over, gives 
us more hope than ever before that the 
revolution is gaining headway and having 
permanent effect. Some years ago it would 
have been impossible to take a young 
actress like Jane Cowl, despite her success in 
“Romeo and Juliet,”* and convince her 
that a repertory was a profitable thing. 
To-day she comes to New York with a beau- 
tiful mystical production of Maeterlinck’s 
“Pélléas and Mélisande,’’* and decides that 
no matter how haunting it be with the child- 
like love story made more childlike by the 
youthful figures of herself and Rollo Peters, 
there will be days when she will revive her 
first love, ‘Romeo and Juliet,” and never 
will she desert her plays from season to 
season, but build up for herself a repertory. 
When one considers the ambitious en- 
deavors of Walter Hampden, also, in this 
direction, one need have no fear of a 
National Theater not developing. There 
are signs of it everywhere, but not in 
the manner we have dreamed of it here- 
tofore. 

For my own satisfaction, I have starred 
the plays discussed here, that are in print, 
and I find that the New York season may 
be followed more closely by the outsider 
than I at first thought. Even ‘‘The Swan’* 
and “Rain’’* are between covers. This 
publishing of plays will surely help to de- 
provincialize the country theatrically, and 
will, I trust, create a demand for the best in 
other localities. This should open up new 
centers of production. For a good play 
should not be doomed to live its life in New 
York alone, or in the five large cities which 
constitute the conventional theatrical cir- 
cuit. Freight rates keep companies from 
traveling. It would be futile for Mr. Hamp- 
den to take a heavy production like “Cy- 
rano’’ on the road; it would make him as an 
actor, but would break him as a manager. 
The serious theatrical problem is how to get 
these good things to the country at large. 
The only solution that I can see is the 
spread of repertory houses, and their 
organized support. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE 
MONTH 





Secretary Hughes Defines the American 
Attitude 


N PHILADELPHIA, on November 30, 

at a meeting held under the joint auspices 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science and the Philadelphia Forum, 
in observance of the centenary of the 
Monroe Doctrine, Secretary Hughes spoke 
at length on the sub- 


changed conditions. The answer must be in the 
affirmative. 

As to the applicability of the Monroe 
Doctrine to the present situation of the 
world, Mr. Hughes admits that the spread 
of democratic ideas and the resulting 


change in governments 





ject of America’s foreign 
policy. 

In the course of his ad- 
dress Mr. Hughes re-stated 
and summarized the poli- 
cies of the Administration 
toward Europe: 


We are still opposed to al- 
liances. 

We refuse to commit our- 
selves in advance with respect 
to the employment of the 
power of the United States in 
unknown contingencies. 

We reserve our judgment to 
act upon occasions as our sense 
of duty permits. 

We are opposed to discrimi- 
nations against our nationals. 

We ask fair and equal oppor- 
tunities in mandated territories 
as they were acquired by the 
\llies through our aid. 

We desire to coéperate ac- 
cording to our historic policy 








have removed the danger 
of organized effort to ex- 
tend to this Continent the 
European ‘political sys- 
tem”’ of one hundred years 
ago. But Europe still has 
a set of primary interests 
which are not ours. As 
Washington said: “She 
must be engaged in po- 
litical controversies, the 
causes of which are essen- 
tially foreign to our con- 
cern.” Mr. Hughes 
points out that unity in 
war did not avail tochange 
the divergent national 
policies in peace. 

So far as the Pacific 
and Far East are con- 
cerned, Mr. Hughes said, 
the United States has de- 








in the peaceful settlement of © Keystone View Co. 
international disputes which 
embraces the policy of judicial 
settlement of such questions as are justiciable. It 
is our purpose to codperate in those varied humani- 
tarian efforts which aim to minimize or prevent those 
evils which can be met adequately only by com- 
munity of action. 

In short, our codperation as an independent state 
in the furtherance of the aims of peace and justice 
has always been and still is a distinctive feature of 
our policy. 

There is plainly no inconsistency between these 
policies and the Monroe Doctrine. Our position as a 
world power has not affected it. The question is 


whether that doctrine is still important under 





SECRETARY HUGHES 


veloped the “policies of 
the Open Door, the 
maintenance of the in- 
tegrity of China, codperation with other 
powers in the declaration of common 
principles, codperation of other powers by 
conference and consultation in the interests 
of peace, limitation of naval armament and 
the limitation of fortifications and naval 
bases.” All these policies, he declared, 
were entirely consistent with the policy of 
Monroe. 


Since the Monroe Doctrine simply states 
85 
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a principle of opposition to action by non- 
American powers, Mr. Hughes recognizes 
our obligation as a nation to formulate 
affirmative policies as to our conduct in 
relation to other American states, and not 
merely our policy with respect to the 
conduct of non-American powers. Those 
affirmative policies, he maintains, while 
distinct from the mere principle of exclusion 
set forth in the Monroe Doctrine, are not 
inconsistent with that doctrine, but rather 
constitute its fitting complement. Mr. 
Hughes enumerates nine such policies, as 
follows: 


First—We recognize the equality of the American 
Republics and their equal rights under the law of 
nations. 

Second—It follows that it is a part of our policy 
to respect the territorial integrity of the Latin 
American republics. We have no policy of aggres- 
sion; we do not support aggression by others; we are 
opposed to aggression by any one of the Latin 
American republics upon any other. 

Third—States have duties as well as rights. 
Every state on being received into the family of 
nations accepts the obligations which are the essen- 
tial conditions of international intercourse. Among 
these obligations is the duty of each state to respect 
the rights of citizens of other states which have been 
acquired within its jurisdiction in accordance with 
its laws. A confiscatory policy strikes not only at the 
interests of particular individuals but at the founda- 
tions of international intercourse, for it is only on 
the basis of the security of property validly pos- 
sessed under the laws existing at the time of its 
acquisition that the conduct of activities in helpful 
codperation is possible. Each state may have its 
conception of domestic policy, but rights acquired 
under its laws by citizens of another state it is 
under an international obligation appropriately to 
recognize. It is the policy of the United States to 
support these fundamental principles. 

Fourth—It is the policy of this Government to 
make available its friendly assistance to promote 
stability in those of our sister republics which are 
especially afllicted with disturbed conditions involv- 
ing their own peace and that of their neighbors. 

Fifth—The United States aims to facilitate the 
peaceful settlement of difficulties between the 
governments in this hemisphere. This policy has 
had notable illustration in our own relation to our 
neighbor on the north, the Dominion of Canada, 
which is justly proud of its position in “the com- 
munity of nations known as the British Empire.” 
We have a boundary with Canada, including that of 
Alaska, of about 5,500 miles unfortified. Through 
arbitration we have disposed of such serious con- 
troversies as those relating to the Bering Sea fisher- 
ies rights, the Alaska boundary and the North 
Atlantic coast fisheries. 

With respect to the Latin American republics 
it is our policy not only to seek to adjust any differ- 
ences that may arise in our own intercourse but, as I 
have said, to extend our good offices to the end 
that any controversy they may have with each 
other may be amicably composed. We are seeking 
to establish a Pan-America maintained not by arms 
but by mutual! respect and good will and the tran- 





quilizing processes of reason. We have no desire 
to arrogate to ourselves any special virtue, but it 
should constantly be recognized that the most 
influential and helpful position of the United States 
in this hemisphere will not be that of the possessor of 
physical power but that of the exemplar of justice. 

Sixth—In seeking to promote peace,'as well as to 
aid in the reduction of unproductive expenditures, 
this Government has sought to encourage the 
making of agreements for the limitation of arma- 
ment. Through our treaty with the great naval 
powers we have limited our capital ships, and we 
have voluntarily reduced our land forces. 

Seventh—The policies which have been ‘described 
are not to secure peace as an end in itself, but to 
make available the opportunities of peace—that is, 
to open the way to a mutually helpful codperation. 
This is the object of the Pan-American Conferences. 

Eighth—It should also be observed that in our 
commercial relations the United States is seeking 
unconditional, most-favored-nation treatment in 
customs matters. 

Not only does the Monroe Doctrine not mean 
that the United States has a policy of seeking in the 
Latin American republics economic advantages 
denied to other countries, but it is not the general 
policy of the United States to seek preferential 
rights. 

Ninth—We have certain special policies of the 
highest importance to the United States. We have 
established a waterway between the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans—the Panama Canal. Apzrt from 
obvious commercial considerations, the adequate 
protection of this canal—its complete immunity 
from any adverse control—is essential to our peace 
and security. We intend in all circumstances to 
safeguard the Panama Canal. We could not afford 
to take any different position with respect to any 
other waterway that may be built between the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Disturbances in the 
Caribbean region are therefore of special interest to 
us, not for the purpose of seeking control over others, 
but of being assured that our own safety is free from 
menace. 

With respect to Cuba, we have the special in- 
terests arising from our treaty and our part in the 
securing of her independence. It is our desire to see 
her independence not weakened but safeguarded, 
and her stability and prosperity assured. Our 
friendly advice and aid are always available to that 
end. 





After sketching these affirmative policies 
of the United States in this hemisphere, 
Mr. Hughes concluded his address with a 
friendly word to the other republics of 
both North and South America: 


We rejoice in the progress of our sister republics, 
and at the enhanced prosperity which is at their call. 
The Monroe Doctrine stands, as it has always stood, 
as an essential part of our defensive policy, but we 
are no less but rather more interested in the use of 
the opportunity which it created and has conserved. 
We desire no less than they themselves the in- 
dependence, the peace and progress of all the 
American republics, and we seek to enjoy to the 
fullest extent possible the blessings bestowed by the 
spirit of confraternity, those mutual benefits which 
should result from our intimate association and our 
common political ideals. 
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Maximilian Harden on “Germany, France, 
Eneland”’ 


T HAS been a source of wonderment for 

many years, how “ Maximilian Harden” 
dared, or even could, continue to speak out 
with such dauntless frankness, against the 
all but unanimous voice of Germany. 
That the bearer of the nom de plume is a 
Jew, whose brother, at least, Professor 
Witkowski of Leipzig, not only bears the 
family name but declares his Polish birth, 
only heightens the marvel. But the 
explanation seems to be only the obvious 
one: clear worldwide vision, mastery of 
forceful expression—and a fearless sense 
of imperative duty. 

Twice, indeed, under Wilhelm, Harden 
“sat six months. in a damp and chilly 
fortress,’ emerging with uncooled ardor. 
Under the more savage partisan repression 
of the present German Republic he was 
murderously attacked, a year ago, losing 
many months’ time, his little weekly, the 
Zukunft (“ Future’’) and his modest savings, 
in his desperate illness and slow recovery. 
The assassins, he himself declares, were 
paid, and assured full protection, by high 
government officials in the “secret-kingdom 
of Bavaria,” and are “seriously blamed 
only for their incomplete success.”’ 

His new book of 185 close-printed pages 
was set up, as it was composed, through 
several months, down to mid-September 
last, apparently under the eye, if not by 
the very hand, of the indomitable author, 
who, for lack of means, was able at the last 
to revise only certain figures and a few 
similar marks of earlier composition. 

But it is all amazingly up to date, with 
mature analysis and judgments on Rathe- 
nau, Ebert, Cuno, the ex-Kaiser at Doorn, 
but of Stresemann and even of Albert, as 
well as of Wilhelm as Kaiser, Ballin and 
others—often more than Tacitean in their 
merciless severity. This is, also, the one 
perfectly frank, fearless, cosmopolitan, yet 
patriotic and statesmanlike utterance from 
beyond the Rhine on the inflation of the 
currency, the avoidance of reparations, the 
“uilt-lie,” the ‘‘solid front,’ and even the 
occupation of the Ruhr. 

The large final theme and teaching of the 
book is, that unless France, Belgium and 
Germany promptly and heartily unite in 
an economic partnership, a true Labor 

















MAXIMILIAN HARDEN 


Union, to exploit the great iron and coal 
beds of Rhineland, the Ruhr, the Saar, 
Alsace, etc., continental Europe is doomed. 
At least an economic United States, indeed, 
of all Europe, must eventually come to 
exist, and subsist, against the opposition of 
such more richly-equipped “Trusts” as 
our own country, the British Empire, the 
eventual Japanese hegemony among yellow 
peoples, and possibly still others, like Latin 
America. 

Harden prints in full the French note of 
May 6th, scornfully rejecting the German 
“compromise” proposals. After it he 
places an essay of his own over four times 
as long, composed in the same month, as the 
proper official answer of Cuno’s cabinet. 
It may be described as the most learned, 
eloquent, noble, and impossible state paper 
that never was issued. It would have 
stopped the printing of fiat money, or- 
ganized sincere nation-wide effort to pay 
indemnity and furnish reparations in kind 
to the full limit of the nation’s power, and 
conceded to the French industrialists and 
government at least a 51 per cent. control 
in the proposed international Economic 
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Coal and Iron Trust. All this is supported 
by historical data, economic arguments, 
philosophic and psychological mastery— 
quite beyond the powers of any other 
present-day pamphleteer, perhaps of any 
political writer on instant issues of what- 
ever age. 

Doubtless the most interesting of the 
numberless obiter dicta is the remarkably 
fair-minded judgment on Mr. Wilson’s 


character and achievements. Declaring 
early his agreement with the growing beliei 
that it is impossible to execute the Ver 
sailles treaty, he adds: 

Mild justice President Wilson failed to secure, 
despite the purest will and most honorable effort 
Whether a stronger and therefore wholly self 
forgetful man, more profoundly aware of thx 
material and moral influence of his country, could 
have done it, is still doubtful, considering th 
weight of opposing conditions and personalities. 





A Viennese Painter in Search of American 
Beauties 


HERE is a tradition in Albemarle 

County, Virginia, that for years a barrel 
of the finest “ Virginia Beauty” apples was 
chosen and shipped to the Widow of Windsor 
as a sort of homely and juicy tribute besides 
the portfolio of sketches of the Langhorne 
beauties Charles Dana Gibson was sending 
over to Du Maurier. 

So it was with some amusement that the 
followers of Ernst Linnenkamp’s develop- 
ment as an artist, noted in the New York 
Times of October 19 his arrival in New 
York to paint the fifteen most beautiful 
women in America. For among the first 





PORTRAIT OF RICHARD STRAUSS BY 
ERNST LINNENKAMP 


fruits of his study under Besnard jils were 
two portraits of the young Miss Garrett 
Ward. Strongly under the influence of 
Whistler, in one of these portraits, L’Ami 
Qui Passe, Linnenkamp let his slim girl 
glide in black swiftly across a gray back- 
ground, her Rossetti profile white as mag- 
nolia. petals under black hair. Professor 
Dr. Viktor Trautzl of the Viennese Art 
Museum writes in a recent review: 


Linnenkamp loves to show off the racial and 
national distinctions of his feminine models. Aside 
from being fine likenesses, they always reflect a 
certain social class, rank or epoch. There is some- 
thing so searching in his way of painting, something 
so boldly disclosing the intrinsic mental value of 
his objects, that each of his portraits seems to be 
the monumental expression of a type, not merely 
the artistic rendering of a simple individual. 


In the second “Portrait of Miss Garrett 
Ward,” the Virginian sits as if after a dance 
in the cold shadows of her patrician house, 
the morning sunlight splashing on her long 
tulle train, a child a little plaintive and as 
stiff and hieratic as a Chinese Mandarin’s 
daughter. 

After the critics had been loud in praise or 
blame of the wholly French work, Linnen- 
kamp sat at the feet of Erler, Miinzer, Putz 
and von Habermann in Munich and painted 
in the manner familiar to us here in the color 
reproductions of Jugend and in_ the 
work of our own Luke Bellows, Martha 
Walters and Robert Henri. In that Munich 
period the artist began the portraits of 
men which may perhaps, next to his almost 
Japanese decoration gift, constitute his 
forte. A man of the world with gross 
material tastes too plainly written on his 
well-nourished countenance was a daring 
study of that year, as true to the subject’s 
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nature as the later one of the Austrian 
financier Paul Goldstein. We Americans 
are now inured to the Munich manner 
through William Chase and the younger 
men, and it may be that the public here 
will not take so kindly to the ‘‘spiritualized 
naturalism”? which is Linnenkamp’s latest 
expression. 

Linnenkamp won in rgr2 the first Golden 
Medal at the Berlin Exhibition with his 
‘Lady in Black,” and the second Golden 
Medal in Darmstadt, 1913, with Frau von 
Riemerschmitt. During the war he painted 
Hindenburg, Ludendorff, the German 
Crown Prince and the Austrian Emperor, 
and after the Armistice he did a full-length 
portrait of Arthur Nikisch, once conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Char- 
coal sketches of Richard Strauss, Giacomo 
Puccini and Kienzl followed. 

During his visit to Spain Linnenkamp 
was drawn by a natural affinity into the 
mystic communion of Zubiaurre and of 
some of the men who exhibit with the Bar- 
celona Independent Salon, for there is 
something of the spiritual beauty and dis- 
tinction of his Whistler period in Fréulcin 
Mimi Winter and the Countesses Marichetto. 
About this time Linnenkamp painted Lord 
Northcliffe at San Remo. 

A return to the study of movement in the 
first of L’Ami Qui Passe is seen in the 
“Spring Breezes” with the fluttering cape 
around the tall young Northern woman 
against a very good sky. Frau Linnen- 
kamp’s fair young head and round throat 
are again detached in fresh purity of feeling 
and quaint charm on a background of sea 
and rocky coast in J/sa. 

A color scheme as unforgettably beautiful 
as the Chinese porcelain panels in the 
Aranjuez Palace—a miracle of aqua- 
marines, apple green and snow and cinna- 





mon leaves on the bare biack branches 
beloved of Hokusai—the type of the second 
L’Ami Qui Passe is directly opposed to the 
first A powerful head, with the massive 
bony frame of a Renaissance soldier and the 
heavy, sensual brows repeating the black 
of the branches and the helmet of hair, 
looks with unblinking gaze across the blue- 
green lake. Waves ot ether crushing cut 
the sick man’s consciousness could not be 
more relentless than the woman’s face. 
And yet the abhorrent masenhnity of this 
second passer-by is woven into a design as 
abstractly and supremely beautiful as the 
porcelain panels in the Spanish palace with 
their inhuman tale of lovers tortured in 
bas-relief, bordered with grotesque and 
arabesque of birds and trees and buds in 
greens and blues and blacks of like dazzling 
perfection. 

In the courage of this unsparing vision 
lies the artist’s highest power. He asks 
with William Blake: 


“Tiger, tiger, burning bright in the darkness of the 
night, 
What immortal hand could frame thy awful 
symmetry?” 


It will be curious to see if some of our 
leaders of industry or men in political power 
will inspire Linnenkamp to work on_ the 
plane of the Seipel head, though the 
American beauties will probably prefer 
his play of light and green and _ violet 
shadows on the cretonnes and satins of 
their boudoirs or on the vistas of their 
Adirondack camps. 

Linnenkamp tells us: 

From the soulless beauty of Greece, from the 
deep spirituality of the Renaissance, from the slav- 
ish age of the Orient where man is master, the 
American woman has developed as the flower of a 
century-old bud colored with all of theit mirage, 
their intellect and their Janguid grace. 





Berlin and Vienna of To-day 


N OBSERVANT American, Mr. Lo- 
throp Stoddard, has recently revisited 

the two capital cities of the Germanic 
world, and in Scribner’s for December he 
outlines certain of the likenesses and con- 
trasts that especially impressed him. The 
thing which most strikes the returning 
traveler who knew Berlin and Vienna before 
the war, according to Mr. Stoddard, is their 
common demilitarization. Whereas ten 


years ago the streets of both cities were 
alive with officers and soldiers, to-day one 
rarely sees a soldier. During his entire stay 
in Berlin Mr. Stoddard saw only two sen- 
tries, and they were stationed in front of 
President Ebert’s official residence. 

In Berlin, however, Mr. Stoddard had it 
brought home to him that there is a half- 
suppressed war feeling prevalent through- 
out the city. There is constant talk of 
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GERMAN WORKINGMEN CARRYING HOME 
THEIR WAGES IN THE FORM OF POTATOES 


“the War in the Ruhr,’ boycott notices 
against French and Belgian goods are posted 
in shop windows, and in the hotel lobbies 
one reads this curt announcement: “ French 
and Belgians Not Served Here.” 

In Vienna, on the other hand, one comes 
in contact with a people which has ceased 
to struggle against fate. The Viennese have 
apparently given up their imperial tradi- 
tions, have resigned themselves to their 
losses and have become reconciled to a mod- 
erate degree of well-being. These are very 
different from the gaiety-loving Viennese of 
other days, but their city is far better off 


than it was a year ago, when Austria was 
placed under an international receivership 
exercised by the League of Nations. The 
country has been wrested from bankruptcy, 
its currency has been stabilized, and in 
Mr. Stoddard’s opinion Vienna is fast re- 
asserting its position as the natural financial 
and commercial center of mid-Europe. For 
the first time since the Armistice the majority 
of Austrians are free from positive suffering. 
Of the two cities, Berlin offers far more 
instances of actual distress. Mr. Stoddard 
gives an account of an evening that he spent 
with two Berlin University professors and 
their wives; men whose names are both well 
known in the American learned world. 


They described to me their pinched lives, and 
their haunting dread of the coming winter, which 
they felt would be far and away the worst that Ger- 
many had yet known. These highly educated folk 
told me how, for years past, they had been deprived 
of the simplest amenities of life—no books, no 
music, no theaters, no excursions. Recently they 
were giving up visiting their friends in parts of the 
city beyond easy walking distance because of the 
high cost of trolley fares (less than two cents in 
American money), while even correspondence had 
to be strictly curtailed owing to the high cost of 
postage—although postage in Germany costs but 
a tithe of what it does elsewhere. It was in this 
connection that they unconsciously revealed to me 
the full depth of their privations. An argument 
arose as to whether it was cheaper to use old envel- 
opes by pasting gummed paper over the former ad- 
dress, or whether the gummed paper was more 
expensive than new envelopes of the cheapest possi- 
ble quality! When university professors and their 
wives discuss such economies, the intellectual class 
is indeed in a bad way! 





A Forester’s Observations on Christmas Trees 


HE Christmas tree flourishes among us 

with no signs of abating vigor. Every 
year five million trees are cut down in this 
country for the annual Yuletide festival. 
Is this a justifiable use of forest products? 
We are glad to hear an affirmative answer 
to this question from an authoritative 
source. Mr. F. W. Besley, State Forester 
of Maryland, does not share the concern 
that prevails in some quarters about the 
Christmas trees, and neither, he says, do 
foresters as a class. Writing in the Nature 
Magazine (Washington, D. C.) for Decem- 
ber, he says: 


If a ten-year-old tree, of which 2000 or more can 
be grown on a single acre, can give so much Joy, 
what better use can be made of the trees? The 


custom is so well established that it will never be 
wholly discarded and why should it be? Is it not 
the Christmas tree that gives the setting for the 
celebration? What is more delightful to children 
than the Christmas tree with its candles or electric 
lights, silver trimmings, tinsel, and the other things 
that go with it? Take away the Christmas tree 
and you have removed the chief charm. It is the 
something that is eloquent of sentiment and that 
has a much higher value than the cost of the tree. 
It is not to be measured by economic considerations 
or commercial computation. 

Since we must have our Christmas trees, the chief 
problem is, how are they to be obtained. The cut- 
ting, shipping and selling of Christmas trees has 
developed into an established business, extending 
over the entire country. One large shipper of New 
England has been in the business forty years and 
in that time has sold several thousand carloads of 
trees. Some of these have been shipped as far south 
as Texas and as far west as Chicago. This pioneer 
in the industry is now eighty-two years of age, but 
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A SHIPMENT OF CHRISTMAS TREES UNLOADED ON THE NEW YORK CITY WATERFRONT 


he is still active, and curiously enough he is a real 
Santa Claus in appearance. 

In the larger centers of population, far removed 
from the wild lands that furnish Christmas trees, 
it has become necessary to depend upon importa- 
tions from more distant regions. The New England 
States and New York have been the chief source of 
supply for the densely populated sections along the 
North Atlantic seaboard. Abandoned farms where 
spruce and fir trees started from natural seeding 
years ago, when these farms were first abandoned, 
have chiefly supplied the eastern trade, as the Lake 
States have furnished the Christmas trees for large 
centers of population in the middle west. This year, 
however, a number of States, including New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Ohio, 
simultaneously placed a quarantine against the 
importation of Christmas trees and greens from 
the New England States for fear of bringing in the 
gypsy moth on such stock. 


In contrast to the practice of cutting the 
trees on abandoned farms or in other places 
where they are of spontaneous growth, we 
are told that the growing of Christmas 
trees on a commercial scale has begun, and 
is destined to become an important business. 
Mr. Besley says: 


Reasonably cheap land, accessible to large cities, 
can be secured and approximately 2500 spruce or fir 
trees grown to the acre, to a height of five feet, when 


a thinning will be required. This will probably 
remove a thousand trees to the acre, worth, as they 
stand, about 25 cents each, or $250.00 for the acre, 
leaving the other 1500 to develop to larger trees of 
greater value. It is apparent that it will not require 
large areas of land to supply all the Christmas trees 
we need, even if planted stock is used. 


A curious perversion of the Christmas 
spirit in connection with the annual harvest 
of Christmas trees is thus described by Mr. 
Besley: 


The real trouble is that so many of the Christmas 
trees and Christmas greens used in American homes 
have been obtained at the cost of despoiling the 
roadsides or violating the rights of private property 
—to put the matter in its most charitable light. 
Good roads and the automobile have increased this 
widespread vandalism at Christmas time. Loud 
protests are heard against the city and village 
dwellers who sally forth into the open country 
obsessed with the idea that anything that grows 
wild is free plunder. This, more than anything else, 
has reacted against the use of Christmas trees and 
Christmas greens. The reaction has resulted in the 
enactment of legislation, in some States, for protec- 
tion against the so-called ‘Christmas vandalism.” 

In Maryland, for instance, the law makes it a mis- 
demeanor, punishable by fine, to cut, break, or 
injure any tree or shrub on the highways or on pri- 
vate property, without the owner’s personal supervi- 
sion or written consent to the removal. 
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German Students as Wage-Workers 


MN ARTICLE by Dr. E. Boehler, a 
Privatdozent at the University of 
Gottingen, published in the Monthly Labor 
Review (Washington, D. C.), describes 
certain striking changes that have recently 
taken place in the economic situation of 
German university students and the far- 
reaching effects of these changes upon the 
social structure of Germany. 

The bulk of the student body at German 
universities has always been recruited from 
the non-commercial middle classes, and it is 
this part of the population that has suffered 
most severely from the depreciation of the 
currency. These people have lost not only 
a large part of their pre-war income, but 
also most of the capital reserve out of which 
the cost of schooling for the children was 
formerly financed. In view of these cir- 
cumstances one is astonished to learn that 
attendance at the universities, instead of 
diminishing, has decidedly increased. 


How is this fact to be explained? Certainly not 
by the increase of foreign students, as is sometimes 
suggested, because they have increased only from 
2,334 to 2,598. Apart from other less important 
conditions, the increase is due: (1) To the post- 
ponement of studies by students in active service 
during the war; (2) to the elimination of the army 
and navy as a vocation; (3) to the liberalization of 
the conditions of admission, owing to the revolution; 
(4) to the transformation of colleges (commercial or 
colonial) to real universities like those of Cologne, 
Frankfort, and Hamburg, though with a somewhat 
different composition of the student body; and (5) 
to the comparative, though in reality delusive, 
prosperity of the classes which have gained by the 
inflation of the currency, viz., agriculture, industry, 
and wholesale commerce. Thus, for instance, nine- 
tenths of the increase in the total can be accounted 
for by the increase of students in agriculture, who 
no doubt come chiefly from the farming class. But 
after all the chief reason is the determination of the 
younger middle-class generation to endure hunger, 
cold, and physical work rather than resign the 
social standing attained by the parents or the 
ambition of rising to a higher social standing. 


The great majority of students no longer 
receive from their families the minimum 
amount necessary to provide for their living 
expenses. They are, therefore, forced to 
seek some other source of income, and 
great numbers-of them have become wage- 
earners. Dr. Boehler says: 


The novelty of this development did not lie so 
much in the fact that they worked—there has 
always been a certain percentage of students earn- 
ing their livelihood—as that they were compelled 
to earn by another sort of work than that for which 


they were going to qualify, in the most cases not by 
mental but by manual labor, and that the move- 
ment comprised the greater part of the students. 
From working in the factory, the ‘ Works,” the 
new type of German student, the “ Work-student,”’ 
got his name. 

But this new development at once raised new 
problems, political, economic, and social. The 
political problems are centering in the question: 
Is the new development a desirable one or-should it 
be opposed by all means? There has been from the 
beginning a powerful faction within the student 
body as well as in political life which feared that 
the younger generation working in the factories 
might be imbued by the spirit of money-making on 
the one hand and by the political ideas of the work- 
ing people, socialism and internationalism, on the 


other. These, therefore, wanted to apply to the’ 


State for help in solving the students’ problem, 
because it was, they said, the duty of the State to 
preserve the mental and moral resources of the 
nation. 

But economic necessity was stronger than this 
attitude and has created new ideals. Not State 
help, but self-help, is the guiding principle of the 
new type of student. Though not blinded to the ill 
effects of continued manual labor on study, they felt 
that the facing of,the actual difficulties of life would 
result in freeing mental faculties which have been 
dormant in the German mind for centuries and 
would qualify them as future leaders and bring 
them into contact with all other classes of the 
people. Real factory work would make money- 
makers of none of them, but on the contrary they 
would learn with what difficulty money is earned. 
Real idealism, they felt, lay in action, not in mental 
attitude: 


One result of this quest for employment 
has been a large migration of students from 
the smaller to the larger university towns. 
Another solution of the problem has been 
the establishment of University workshops. 


Thus the University of Tiibingen has a book- 
binding office with fifteen working students, a 
typewriting office with thirty working students, 
and a “millotype” office with twenty-five working 
students; other shops, especially for metal working, 
are being planned. Marburg University has a 
bookbinding establishment on a large scale, and 
Leipzig and Munich Universities establishments for 
the preparation of scientific collections and the like. 
These workshops also serve to qualify students 
for their work outside and to enhance their earning 
capacity. Several universities plan also the or- 
ganization of institutions which will not only give 
work for the students but also produce a profit to 
be used in reducing the cost of living of the students 
in general. 


The competition of the students with the 
regular laboring classes has given rise to 
some friction with respect to wages and 
other matters, but we are told that the 
trade unions are favoring the working 
students’ movement, for political reasons. 
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Is the World Going Dry? 


AVING been informed so many times 
from European sources that pro- 
hibition in America is a total failure, one is 
naturally surprised by Mr. Charles Edward 
Russell’s statement in the January Century 
that Europe is getting ready to admit that 
by the economic test, which is the only one 
that counts in most European countries, 
American prohibition is making good. | 

To Mr. Russell, on the other hand, the 
astonishing thing is that so many Americans 
have themselves overlooked this test in 
their estimate of the comparative success or 
failure of the Eighteenth Amendment. We 
should have known from our own experience 
as a nation and that of Great Britain in the 
World War that industrial efficiency was 
tremendously increased by reducing the 
consumption of alcohol. Perhaps we in 
America have not fully realized the extent 
of the restrictions on drinking which have 
been maintained in Great Britain since the 
war. On this point Mr. Russell says: 

Before the war public houses might open at 5 
o’clock in the morning and remain open until mid- 
night, or in some places until an hour later. To-day 
they can not open until 11:30 A. M. At 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon they must close for two hours and a 
half. From half past 5 they can remain open until 
10:30 at night. This means eight and a half hours 
for the selling of liquor as against nineteen or twenty 
hours before the war. These are the hours for most 
of the boroughs of London and elsewhere; in some 
places the saloons open earlier and close earlier, but 
have no more of total open time. On Sunday, in 
most instances, they close at 10 P. M. 

Formerly, workingmen had a habit of stopping 
at a saloon on their way to work of a morning and 
drinking a mixture of hot coffee and spirits or hot 
spirits alone. The new hours cut off that libation. 
Formerly, many workingmen had a habit of sitting 
late in the saloons, more commonly on Saturday 
and Sunday nights. Now 10 o’clock comes, or 
10:30, and the house closes before they have a 
chance to get much fuddled on a drink that has only 
4 per cent. or less of alcohol. In truth, it is less than 
half as strong as it used to be. 

In England and Scotland the greatest 
increase in sobriety has been noted in the 
industrial regions. In one year, from 1921 
to 1922, Liverpool’s convictions for drunk- 
enness declined 14 per cent. Manchester, 
Leeds, Sheffield, Newcastle, Bristol and 
Hull, all great industrial centers, make a 
similar showing. In Scotland the two dis- 
tricts where absolute prohibition has been 
enforced are coal-mining centers. So Great 
Britain has .found out that efficiency is 
promoted by taking away a part of the 


alcohol, and some Britons are beginning to 
argue that it would be still further enhanced 
if the rest of the alcohol were taken away. 

It is now generally admitted that impor- 
tant business interests in America have 
decided that prohibition is useful to them. 
What brought them to this conclusion? 
The facts enumerated by Mr. Russell speak 
for themselves: 


In the first year of national prohibition the 
business of the department stores of America 
increased 17 per cent., of the chain grocery stores 
43 per cent., of the chain drug stores 19 per cent., 
of the chain shoe stores 21 per cent., of the chain 
5-and-1o cent stores 18 per cent. Estimates of the 
annual increased revenue for the moving-picture 
business that prohibition has wrought are made in 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

In 620 savings banks the deposits increased under 
one year of prohibition by $6,001,750,000 against an 
increase of $4,509,000,000, the previous year. 

The average number of life-insurance policies 
outstanding in the years 1917 and 1918 was 12,- 
175,000, and in the years 1920 and 1g21 it was 
17,098,000; the increase in the value of the policies 
Was 55 per cent. 

Some of the most striking statements in 
Mr. Russell’s article relate to the advance 
which prohibition sentiment seems to be 
making in Europe: 


When the British Parliament is in session, hardly 
a day passes without discussion or mention of the 
subject, and from hour to hour across the debates 
grows the shadow of an obvious uneasiness. Like a 
graveyard whistle sounds now the once confident 
assurance that Britons never, never will suffer life 
without beer, while 207 societies in England alone 
are working for prohibition. A press despatch 
from Berlin, in August, 1923, revealed the startling 
activities of prohibition organizations in what would 
seem, but is not, the least promising field in the 
world. It is, in fact, yet to be determined that the 
German taste for beer is stronger than the German 
astuteness about the world struggle. So far, at 
least, the prohibitionists have been making notable 
gains. It appears that one of their most persistent 
employments relates to the schools, where pupils 
are diligently taught the effect of alcoholic bev- 
erages upon productive capacity. In France and 
Italy there would seem small charce for such propa- 
ganda; for France is not yet conspicuously an indus- 
trial country, and her agricultural interests, as 
Italy’s, are largely bound up with viticulture. Yet 
even in France and Italy prohibition movements 
are forming, and industrialists in both countries 
are said to perceive what impends. An interesting 
development of the situation is the fact that France 
has been compelled to seek from countries that have 
adopted prohibition such commercial. ccncessions 
as would still admit French wines. 

All Denmark outside of Copenhagen seems to be 
in favor of it [prohibition]. The Austrian Govern- 
ment is committed to it. Switzerland increasingly 
debates it. Czechoslovakia and Poland have 












adopted local option. 







now closed at ro o’clock on five nights of the week, 
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Belgium has prohibited the 
sale of spirituous liquors. In Italy all saloons are 


and absolutely from noon on Saturday until 10 






A. M. Monday. Italian grape-growers are studying 
other uses for grapes than to make wine. Japan 
has passed a law prohibiting the sale of liquors to 
all persons under twenty-one years of age. 
























OURNALISM of to-day is presented by 

Bruce Bliven in the December Atlantic 

as a good example of an institution which is 

changing in all its characteristics because 
of mechanical progress. 

Fifty years ago it was the general rule, even in the 
large cities, that the editor was owner as well, or at 
least possessed of a substantial part-interest. He 
wrote many of the editorials, inspired the rest, and 
showed his dominating personality in every part of 
the paper, including the news columns. Advertising 
was so small in volume that it was of minor impor- 
tance in shaping editorial policy. Though the Civil 
War had brought the telegraph into widespread use 
for transmitting news, papers were still produced 
slowly and carefully. Reporters took as much time 
as was necessary to gather their facts, and then 
wrote their copy in longhand. 


In short, the newspaper of 1870 is repre- 
sented by Mr. Bliven as essentially a per- 
sonal, human and local product. What 
shall be said of 1923? Not only the meth- 
ods, but the essential character of journal- 
ism, according to Mr. Bliven, has been 
altered by a series of mechanical inventions: 
the telephone, high-speed rotary presses, 











Our Changing Journalism 


stereotyping, typesetting machines, color 
presses, rotogravure, the electric telegraphic 
typewriter. Along with these inventions 
have come important institutional develop- 
ments; an enormous increase in the bulk 
of advertising, greatly enlarged circula- 
tions, universal use of syndicated material, 
“chain” newspapers in various cities under 
common ownership. The results which 
these several factors, working together, pro- 
duce are catalogued by Mr. Bliven as 
follows: 


First, the ascendancy of the afternoon over the 
morning paper (because papers live on advertising, 
advertising is directed at women, and women have 
more leisure in the evening than earlier). 

Second, a consequent premium put on haste, 
which means that the news is more and more pre- 
sented in fragmentary, “skeletonized,” and often 
garbled form. 

Third, an increasing use of pictures, which have 
been found to appeal to large numbers of people who 
are almost illiterate, but possess the buying power 
which the advertiser seeks. 

Fourth, with a few conspicuous exceptions, a con- 
tinuing degeneration and flabbiness of journalistic 
English. This is primarily due to haste, facilitated 










































THE NEW YORK “TRIBUNE’S” “BATTERY” OF TYPESETTING MACHINES 
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by the use of the typewriter, and secondarily to the 
use of the telephone, because of which the man who 
writes is less and less often the man who has per- 
sonally seen. 

Fifth, a steady tendency to condense news articles 
into mere tabloid summaries. This is due to the 
great increase in the physical volume of advertising, 
and the desire nevertheless to hold down the bulk of 
the paper. 

Sixth, a wider and wider use of syndicated mate- 
rial, so that newspapers all over the country are 
partly identical from day to day in their contents. 
This is true not only of telegraphic news, obtained 
from one of the three great news-gathering associa- 
tions, but of “feature” articles, drawings, even edi- 
torials. To-day this process is being extended to the 
local news, through the development of céoperative 
systems of gathering and distributing at least the 
routine items in each municipality. 

Seventh, the great invested capital and earning 
power of a successful paper to-day. Because of this 
fact—the result of the increase in advertising— 
ownership has slipped out of the hands of the editor, 


95 


whose type of mind is rarely compatible with large 
business dealings, and has passed to that of wealthy 
individuals or corporations. This means that, in the 
overwhelming majority of cases, the editorial atti- 
tude of the paper reflects the natural conservatism 
of these “capitalistic” owners, or is of a wishy- 
washy type which takes no vigorous stand on any 
subject. 

Eighth, the passing of rivalry from the editorial 
to the business office. Since the textual contents of 
newspapers are so largely identical, there is no 
longer the fierce editorial rivalry which formerly in- 
spired the journalist to seek constant improvement 
in his paper. Instead, rivalry has been transferred 
to the business and circulation departments. The 
chief journals of each city struggle hard for the 
coveted post of leader in volume of advertising. 
Circulation men fight to the death for every last 
hundred subscribers. Unfortunately, their race for 
added sales is reflected editorially in the production 
of journals which more and more represent, not an 
editor’s notion of a good paper, but a circulation 
manager’s notion of a good seller. 





Centenary of Edmund Cartwright, the Power 
Loom Inventor 


NE hundred years ago, October 30th 
last, there passed away, at the age of 
eighty, the once famous Dr. Edmund Cart- 
wright, a minister of the Church of England 
whose name is associated with the introduc- 
tion of power weaving. Though not the first 
to devise a mechanical loom (says Engineer- 
ing), Cartwright at a critical time in the 
history of the cotton industry attacked the 
problem of working looms by power, and 
having solved it, put his machinery into use 
on a commercial scale. He was also one of 
the first to attempt the difficult task of 
wool-combing by machinery, and though by 
his work on these important inventions he 
lost his fortune, he, however, gained for him- 
self a place among the handful of pioneers 
whose work is connected with the great 
industrial revolution of the eighteenth 
century. 
The story of Cartwright’s invention is 
a curious one. In the isolation of a country 
parsonage he had spent his leisure in writing 
poetry and in correspondence with literary 
men, and had also made experiments in 
farming. But, according to his own account, 
up to the age of forty he had neither turned 
his attention to mechanics nor had even 
seen a loom. A chance visit to Derbyshire, 
where Arkwright had erected the first spin- 
ning factory, led to Cartwright being drawn 
to the study of weaving, and from ihat time 


. 


the current of his whole life was changed. 
Returning home from Derbyshire, with the 
aid of the local artisans he contrived a loom 
which could be driven by an animal. It took 
some years for power weaving to become 
common, but the new industry may be said 
to have had its birth in his Leicestershire 
parsonage. 

Having improved his mechanical loom he 
next proceeded to install his machine in 
a factory of his own at Doncaster, where he 
used a steam engine for driving the looms. 
In 1791 a factory was also built by some 
manufacturers at Manchester, but this was 
almost immediately destroyed by fire, 
a catastrophe which did much to hinder the 
introduction of Cartwright’s methods. The 
opposition of the workmen to new machin- 
ery was intense. Hargreaves had had his 
house burned down and Arkwright’s factory 
was sacked. But improved methods and 
new machinery nearly always in the long 
run mean more employment, greater wealth 
and wider benefits, and these results are 
nowhere more noticeable than in the textile 
industries. 

Cartwright’s own factory at Doncaster 
had a life of about six years. By 1793 he 
had spent some £30,000, and was deeply in 
debt. He therefore relinquished his works 
and, recording his feelings in a stoical son- 
net, removed to London. 
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Italian Comment on the League of Nations 


HE League of Nations finds no un- 

friendly critic in the Italian Senator, 
Carlo Schanzer, former Foreign Minister 
and Minister of Finance, who, while recog- 
nizing its defects, is still convinced that it 
can be credited with a large share of 
prospective usefulness; this he sets forth in 
an article published in Nuova Antologia 
(Rome). He calls attention to a well-known 
historical phenomenon, that in the period 
immediately following the termination of 
great wars there has been a tendency to 
advocate the organization of international 
associations for the assurance of perpetual 
peace. Thus, after the close of the obsti- 
nate religious wars in the sixteenth century, 
Sully, the minister of Henri Quatre, brought 
forward the proposition of a federation of 
European states destined to maintain an 
unbroken peace, and early in the eighteenth 
century, after the close of the War of the 
Spanish Succession, the Abbé St. Pierre 
unsuccessfully recommended at the peace 
congress of Utrecht the project of organizing 
a “General League of Christendom,” em- 
bracing nineteen states, and having a gen- 
eral diet with both legislative and judicial 
powers. 

It was therefore but natural that the 
termination of the greatest armed conflict 
in the world’s history should be signalized 
by the nearest approach to the realization 
of a peace tribunal. Of this Senator Schan- 
zer says: 


It was asserted from the time the League of Na- 
tions was constituted that this was nothing more 
than an alliance of the victorious nations against 
those they had conquered. However, this assertion 
does not reveal a clear view of the matter, and con- 
fuses the eventual and permanent legal quality of 
the League with the transitory conditions under 
which the institution now exists. We cannot, in- 
deed, ignore the fact that after the war and after 
the failure of the United States to ratify the Treaty 
of Versailles, there was established in Europe a kind 
of de facto government, formed of the three great 
victorious powers, and it can also be admitted that 
these three great powers were inspired with the will 
to make themselves the directing element of the 
new organization. Still, this does not suffice to 
transform the League into an alliance. On the 
contrary, the intention of the authors of the League 
of Nations was to substitute a new and distinctive 
principle for that of the alliances which led up to the 
war. This new principle was to imprint upon the 
organization, at least in theory, a character of 
universality. Indeed, some of the theorists of the 
League deduce from this principle the prohibition 
of forming any alliance, either offensive or defensive. 


Moreover, it is clear that alliances differ 


from the League of Nations in that they 
have precise limits of duration, and do not 
establish permanent organizations such as 
the Assembly of Delegates, or the Executive 
Council, and the International Court of 
Justice. Neither do they permit ney 
states to enter the alliance. 

The writer does not see that the League 
possesses any real autonomy, and he looks 
upon it as a kind of permanent diplomatic 
conference, or rather a periodic one. In 
this way the representatives of the differen! 
states defend the policy of their respective 
governments, and not any truly interna- 
tional policy. The hope that the minor 
states at least would exhibit elements oi 
independence has scarcely been realized, 
for they strongly incline to group themselves 
behind one or other of the great powers. 

From its inception, the representatives of 
the great powers in the League have re- 
garded with a certain distrust anything in 
the covenant which might be interpreted 
as limiting the sovereignty of the respective 
governments in any way. Hence it is that 
any attempt at the reduction of armaments, 
or for the conclusion of a treaty of mutual 
guarantees among the powers, possesses as 
yet only a theoretic value. For this reason 


~ England has not wished to bring up at 


Geneva the question of the freedom of the 
seas, nor that of the Greco-Turkish con- 
flict, nor has France been willing to discuss 
the occupation of the Ruhr, or to entrust the 
League Assembly with the question of 
reparations. Another point to be considered 
is that the representatives of the states 
which form the Council and Assembly can- 
not be strictly impartial judges. 

However, in spite of its imperfections, 
Senator Schanzer thinks that the very 
existence of the League constitutes an im- 
portant political asset. We cannot forget 
that it now includes more than fifty states; 
that other states are constantly asking to 
be admitted, and that even in the United 
States, which refused to ratify the agree- 
ment, there is a strong current of favorable 
opinion. Finally, he sees in the League at 
once a symbol and an affirmation of the 
principle of international solidarity. The 
vigorous expression of the special ambitions 
of the separate nations does not signify a 
denial of the interdependence of all nations. 
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A French Observer in Spain 


N THE Revue des Deux Mondes for 

November 15, M. Louis Bertrand, a 
veteran traveler, after thirty years’ famil- 
iarity with Spain, gives convincing testi- 
mony, as an eye-witness, to the amazing 
calmness, industry and evident contentment 
of the Spanish people on the morrow of the 
bloodless “Revolution.” The resemblance 
to the old-fashioned ‘‘pronunciamiento”’ is 
wholly superficial. It is unique, also, as a 
purely conservative reaction. It reminds an 
American remotely of the sudden and 
effective control assumed in California by 
the Vigilantes, when the lawless elements 
had completely overawed the civil authori- 
ties. But in Spain “no severity, beyond 
the imprisonment of a dozen or two rascals, 
was necessary. Ifa revolution there is to be, 
it must be confessed none could be cheaper, 
easier, or quieter.” 

There are no more soldiers to be seen than 
heretofore, but a strengthened, self-respect- 
ing police body is everywhere in evidence, 
fully armed, alert, evidently confident in 
the abundant reserve force of military, 
whenever it may be needed. 

Everyone is at work. In the evening the 
theaters, cinemas, dance-halls, bar-rooms 
and streets are all crowded. Noise un- 
limited, but no disorder or anxiety. Women 
are seen in public as freely as men. ‘“‘ Never 
has this country given me such an impression 
of comfort and prosperity. The workman, 
like the peasant, has secured good pay, 
and he eats, dresses and enjoys himself 
accordingly.” The new era is hailed above 
all else as ‘‘the setting of the red sun,” 7.e., 
the final deliverance from the anarchist 
terror. 

The writer reports, almost verbatim, 
interviews with two most important men, 
one a great lawyer who from the beginning 
shared and perhaps guided the action of 
the military cabal, the other a general, now 
the actual ruler in Saragossa. By them the 
abuses of the old system are vigorously 
laid bare. Popular suffrage was a farce. 
Each town or village was under an un- 
scrupulous political boss. Parliamentary 
politicians and parties had a perfect mutual 
understanding for a regular rotation in 
power. At each change all offices were 
vacated and filled with partisans, always 
with a liberal increase of sinecures and 
needless creations generally, of which every 


Parliament member had his quota, to be 
filled with his own henchmen. 

Alike under any and all parties the 
government was shamelessly mercenary 
and unpatriotic. The treasury was looted. 
The last government was believed to have 
actually betrayed the national army, for 
bribes, into defeat by African foemen. 
The decision by the Junta to take imme- 
diate and complete control was hastened by 
persistent rumors of an uprising by Separa- 
tists in Catalonia, to which the government 
showed no intention of offering the slightest 
resistance. 

But what really compelled action was the 
appearance in the cities generally of or- 
ganized murderous robber-bands, so strong 
that the authorities were overawed, and 
dared not prosecute or ‘even make arrests 
for the boldest criminal acts in public places. 
(Several months ago private letters re- 
ceived here described a prolonged strike of 
longshoremen and transportation men gen- 
erally in Barcelona, enforced by the 
systematic killing on the street of any 
persons seen carrying a package or bundle 
of any considerable size.) 

Those now in control are disposed to 
observe the two revolutionary watchwords, 
Silence and Secrecy. That parliamentarism 
has made itself impossible is pretty gener- 
ally agreed. Some new attempt at repre- 
sentation by classes (proprietors, indus- 
trialists, tradesmen, intellectuals and 
laborers) is hinted at, also local assemblies 
like our State legislatures. Though the 
power is to be turned over to civilians “‘as 
soon as practicable,” the ‘professional 
politician” is never to return! It is in- 
sisted that “no soldier is richer, by a sou 
or a chevron, than he was yesterday.” 
Allegiance to royalty is of course more 
firmly assured than ever. 

Altogether, the movement seems likely 
to be at least as fully tested as the Musso- 
lini régime in Italy has already been. It is 
far less dependent on the executive ability 
or imperious energy of any man or group. 

After one or two slight early betrayals 
of calm Gallic superiority, the genial 
traveler closes on a cordially fraternal key: 


Then, too, it is to be considered that we are here 
in a Latin land, that is, a people easily stirred, and 
where watchwords have a definite power. Not in 
vain have noble words been uttered by the Dictator 
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and his friends, and glorious memories revived, on 
the date of the “Festival of the Race,” at which 
are assembled each year, about the pedestal of 
Christopher Columbus’s statue, representatives of 
the great Spanish family, that spreads over two 
continents, to dream of a revival of an Empire 
on which the sun never set. 


The revolution is declared to be most 
radical; a complete reversal of previous 
conditions. Decentralization is an aim 


almost as much as security and economy. 
As politicians were utterly ignored, so 
were the financiers. Leadership was fur- 
nished for a _ resistless and unopposed 
people’s movement. 


So, from whatever angle we view the occurrences 
of the moment in Spain, we shall hardly discover any 
impulses savé those that gladden profoundly the 
heart of everyone who feels himself to be a free 
man. 





The Slow Progress of 


N THE year 1895 the Baltimore & Ohio 

Railroad substituted electric for steam 
locomotives in the operation of its Balti- 
more tunnels. “This,” says Mr. E. Mar- 
shall in the Journal of the Western Society 
of Engineers (Chicago), “was over 28 
years ago, and I believe that very few people 
expected to have to wait that length of 
time to see the iron horse extinct. Yet the 
fact is that the real horse of flesh and blood 
is very much more nearly extinct.” 

Why does the long-talked-of ‘coming 
age” of universally electrified railroads 
fail to come? The excellent reasons why 
the railroads should electrify have often 














A MOUNTAIN TRAIN OF THE C.M.’'& ST. P. R.R. 
PROPELLED BY ELECTRICITY GENERATED BY 
LOCAL WATERPOWER 





Railway Electrification 


been set forth. Some of them are: Saving 
in fuel; less maintenance cost of locomo- 
tives; doing away with roundhouses, fuel 
stations, water stations, etc. The steam 
locomotive is a notoriously crude machine, 
yet, says the writer, the railroads are appar- 
ently becoming more and more committed 
to it. ‘In other words, the trend of things 
does not seem to be toward the electric 
locomotive, in spite of the corfsiderable 
number of electrical installations in the 
country and their successful performance.” 
Mr. Marshall enumerates and comments on 
these installations, all of which are well 
known to railroad men and the traveling 
public. 

Ten years or more after the pioneer un- 
dertaking at Baltimore came the New York 
City electrification of the New York Central 
and the New Haven. 


This was due to legislation following a disaster 
due to locomotive smoke. Later these were ex- 
tended beyond the original limits for reasons which 
will appear later in this paper. 

Other electrifications followed about as follows: 

Pennsylvania R. R. (New York and Philadelphia) 

Great Northern (Cascade Tunnel) 

Norfolk & Western 

Boston & Maine (Hoosac Tunnel) 

Grand Trunk (Port Huron Tunnel) 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

In all the above except the last the impelling 
cause was tunnels and smoke, or in case of the Nor- 
folk & Western a very short congested district 
having traffic beyond the capacity of the trackage 
and no way out except to increase the speed of the 
trains very materially, which was not possible with 
the steam locomotive. 

Practically all of the above railroads were elec- 
trified for special reasons, net common to the ordi- 
nary railroad. True, electrifications once started 
have been extended beyond the original limits, but 
mainly in the effort to get some benefit from the 
large initial investment. A five or ten mile electri- 
fication is a nuisance in that no operating expense is 
saved and a large addition is made to it. For an 
electrification to stand on its own feet, so to speak, 
it must extend over at least one operating division. 
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A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF AN ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE, GIVING AN IDEA OF ITS ACTUAL SIZE 


The Milwaukee electrification is in mountainous 
sections; it has not reached its limit of traffic capac- 
ity; it has no severe tunnel conditions. It is in com- 
petition with other railroads in the same territory 
successfully handling heavier traffic by steam, so 
that its case for the electrification of 650 miles is not 
fully established. Yet I know that as a means of 
handling the existing freight and passenger business, 
it is a perfect success. 

In summing up then, as far as we have gone, it 
would appear that in the present state of the art, 
the electric locomotive, or electrification in general, 
has proved that its field of usefulness is fully estab- 
‘lished in those special cases where the inherent 
limitations of the steam locomotive can not be tol- 
erated, such as smoke, and its limit of capacity. 
And since smoke is not accounted such a great 
nuisance in the open country, nor is its limit of 
capacity such a serious matter on a moderate profile, 
it is still maintaining its lead and undoubtedly will 
for many years to come. 


Mr. Marshall proceeds to set down cer- 
tain figures that shed much light upon this, 
at first sight, anomalous situation: 

Taking the operating sheet of a large railroad fora 


recent year, we find that the percentages of the vari- 
ous operating accounts (expenses) are as follows: 


Station Services oo ccs canes ueeeewn 7a 
WARE SORWIOE sors dora icnieantowes See yo 
BING MONUICE ooo so -sre are bu eee cee ea wes 20.0 
MD PONIES DORGICO 5 5, o0.3. eb s-s0. Pesaran tna cees 7.2 
Csr ANNO sss eiore drain s,s Sate a Samiwee 4.2 
Miscellaneous Transportation........... 3.2 
Maintenance of Equipment............. 22.2 
Maintenance of Way and Structures...... 23.5 
gh ENS ae er es ee eee ae I.I 
CORSA ashi re ooo wl ic ctw ears Bee 2. 


By electrifying the road only a few of the above 
items would be affected to any considerable extent, 


viz., engine expense, maintenance of equipment, 
and maintenance of way and structures. The other 
items would be affected incidentally but not to any 
great extent. 

The two largest items to be affected favorably are 
engine expenses—2o per cent., and maintenance of 
equipment—22.2 per cent. Ii we assume that en- 
gine expense would be reduced 50 per cent., and 
maintenance of equipment 20 per cent. (M. of EF. 
includes cars and other equipment as well as loco- 
motives), we would therefore reduce the total 
operating expense by 14.6 per cent. 

This implies, moreover, electrifying the 
whole railroad, or the greater part of it, with 
an enormous increase in the capitalization 
and also a very large increase in mainte- 
nance costs for trolleys, poles, etc. 

With regard to the future the author says, 
among other things: 

Cheap fuel is gone, due to the tremendously 
increasing demands for fuel, and this problem is 
growing more important and serious from year to 
year. The increase in the efficiency to power units 
is trying to keep step with the increasing cost of 
fuel, but it can not keep up indefinitely. 

As a means of keeping down the cost of fuel used 
for power, or, what amounts to the same thing, of 
getting more out of our fuel resources, the most 
promising is the super-power system. Provided 
our lawmakers do not regulate the power companies 
out of existence, or legislate against their growth, 
these power systems will develop into a supreme 
power system, which will collect power from all 
possible sources, even, as Dr., Steinmetz has said, 
from local heating plants, which will produce power 
as a by-product of heating. 

On our largest railroads carrying dense traffic, 
electrified districts will take their power from the 
power system, while less busy lines and districts 
will continue to use the steam locomotive. 
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Mapping the Grand Canyon 


es summer a party of intrepid ad- 
venturers connected with the United 
States Geological Survey embarked upon 
the perilous waters of the Colorado River 
above the Grand Canyon and vanished 
from the sight of men. After the dire 
rumors concerning their fate had been 
flashed over the country they emerged 
triumphantly 450 miles downstream. In 
the meantime they had accomplished one 
of the most noteworthy feats in the history 
of surveying. 

The Grand Canyon has been a standing 
challenge to the topographer ever since 
Major Powell’s famous journey down the 
river in 1869. This was an exploratory 
trip rather than a survey. In 1889-90 
a large part of the river and its canyons was 
thoroughly surveyed by the late Robert 
B. Stanton, with a view to locating a low- 
grade railroad line to the Pacific Coast. 
Others have helped piece out the map of 
this region, but last summer’s party, headed 
by Col. C. H. Birdseye, chief topographic 
engineer of the United States Geological 
Survey, completed what may be regarded 
as the detailed mapping of this marvelous 
river. The story, based on Birdseye’s 
report, is told in the Engineering News- 
Record. We read: 


The chief purpose of the trip was to make an 
accurate survey of the canyon and to locate sites 
at which dams could be built to utilize the wasting 
waters for flood prevention, power development and 
irrigation. The trip was made in four principal 
boats, supplemented by a canoe, which however 
was later lost. These boats carried not only sup- 
plies and surveying and geologic instruments, but, 
except where portages were made, the members 
of the parties themselves. 

The party consisted of well-seasoned experienced 
men, comprising, besides Colonel Birdseye, E. C. 
LaRue, who has made a study of utilizing the Colo- 
rado River waters; R. C. Moore, State Geologist 
of Kansas; R. W. Burchard, topographic engineer 
of the Survey, who had already surveyed the lower 
stretches of the river; Emery C. Kolb, of Grand 
Canyon, who with his brother made a boat trip 
from Green River, Wyo., through the Grand 
Canyon to the Gulf of California in 1911; Lewis R. 
Freeman, of Pasadena, Calif., explorer, writer and 
boatman; Leigh Lint, of Weiser, Idaho, and H. E. 
Blake, Jr., of Monticello, Utah. These two latter 
are young men of two years’ experience in boating 
the rapids of the Colorado. Frank B. Dodge, of 
Honolulu, was another member of the party, being 
a skilful boatman, expert swimmer, and general 
utility man capable of filling any position from in- 
strument man to cook. Frank Word, of Los Angeles, 
was the cook. About ninety miles below Lees 


Ferry, the party was joined by Herman Stabler, 
hydraulic engineer of the Geological Survey, and at 
Supai Creek by Felix Koms, who replaced Frank 
Word as cook. 


The party started from Flagstaff, Ariz., 
July 18, on an overland journey of 140 miles 
to Lees Ferry, where the river journey 
began. Two motor trucks loaded with 
supplies and with equipment, including 
one of the boats, were taken safely over a 
dangerously narrow road blasted from the 
side of a cliff. 

The following extracts from the report 
give us glimpses of the thrilling experiences 
subsequently undergone: 


On Aug. 3 the party portaged boats and equip- 
ment past Soap Creek rapids, carrying and skidding 
the upper part of the rapids, but successfully run- 
ning the lower rapids. These rapids have never 
been safely run by any party. It was man-killing 
work to portage the heavy wooden boats here. 
Perhaps we might have got through safely without 
portage, as we ran worse rapids later, but it did not 
seem wise to take the chance so early in the trip. 

The first rapids which all the members of the 
party ran were encountered on Aug. 4—rapids 
which the party called “Sheer-Wall Rapids,” due 
to the fact that there was no foothold for portage. 
Rapids were run with the boat stern first and with 
all occupants wearing life-jackets of cork, with 
kapok collars. Members of the party lay face down 
in the boats, clinging hard to the life lines stretched 
across the deck. The waves seemed mountainous 
and to some of us our first ride of this kind was 
a genuine thriller, but we afterward became so 
used to riding rough water that we vied with one 
another to make the plunge with a lighted pipe 
or cigaret without losing the light. 

* * * 

By mid-August the party was working its way 
downstream through rapids after rapids, each day 
bringing its touch of adventure or experience. The 
engineers had become accustomed to rough water 
and wanted to ride the boats through the most 
threatening cataracts, and the better judgment of 
the boatmen had to be expressed forcibly to induce 
them to climb around on the rocky and narrow shore. 
At some places, however, portage was impossible, 
so the whole party had to shoot through on the 
boats together and take chances alike. 

* * * 

The party passed Hance rapids, which is one 
of the worst on the river, having a fall of twenty 
feet in a few hundred yards and being full of rocks 
over which the river surges in great waves. How- 
ever, all boats made the trip safely, though all 
took water. 

The dreaded Sockdologer rapids, seventeen miles 
below the Little Colorado, were reached Aug. 21. 
The height of the fall here has been exaggerated 
greatly, amounting to only nineteen feet, but most 
of it occurs in the first hundred yards. Waves 
measured twenty feet from trough to crest. All 
members of the party had to take to the boats. 
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THE ADVENTUROUS GEOLOGICAL SURVEY PARTY, WHICH LAST SUMMER COMPLETED THE 
MAPPING OF ‘THE MOST DIFFICULT RAPIDS OF THE COLORADO RIVER 


The next morning the boats plunged into Grapevine 
rapids, which have a fall of seventeen feet in a few 
hundred yards and are full of rocks. At this 
place, as at most places in the Upper Granite Gorge, 
it is impossible to climb around the rapids, so that 
the whole party shot through in boats. Between 
all these perilous plunges down dangerous cataracts, 
the surveyors carried along their work. A con- 
tinuous line was run through the canyon and de- 
tailed surveys were made of possible dam sites at 
several places. 4. %al ve 


On the morning of Sept. 8 the party reached 
a cataract that no preceding party had yet run. 
It had a fall of fifteen feet in a few hundred yards, 
and is full of rocks and bad holes. The first boat 
through grazed the rock and lost an oar, but the 
oar was recovered and the boat pulled through. 
After getting through, however, its operator sig- 
naled the others to take the midchannel. The next 
boat struck near the lower end of the rapids a rock 
on which it seemed to hang for a moment. On 
pulling out of the rapids, it was found they both had 
a bad smash in the stern, and that the stern hatch 
was leaking. This mishap consumed an hour in 
repairs with cotton waste, white lead, canvas, and 
copper sheeting. The other boats had no mishaps. 

* * * 

Below Kanab Creek, the party found shelter 
from a long and violent thunderstorm in a cave at 
the head of a dangerous rapid. Here, after the 
storm, Kolb ran the rapids first and was drawn into 
a swirl in a big hole, where his boat turned upside 
down and he disappeared. Dodge at once plunged 
into the torrent and swam to the boat, catching it 
at the foot of the rapids. It had come up on the 
side of the river away from the party, and for several 
minutes it looked as if Kolb were gone, but Dodge 
found him under the cockpit, almost unharmed, 
though he did cough up some water. 

* * * 

The voyage was resumed Oct. 7, the boats plung- 

ing into Diamond Creek rapids. During that day 


Buchard fell on the rocks, fracturing a rib, but 
insisted on continuing his survey. With the ex- 
ception of the first day’s work below Lees Ferry 
he had made the entire survey and wanted to carry 
the line down to connect with his old work, just 
above the mouth of the Grand Canyon. He is 
therefore responsible for the entire survey through 
Marble, Boulder, Grand, and Black Canyons, from 
a point seven miles below Lees Ferry to the Bull’s 
Head reservoir site, about forty miles above Needles. 
Though his rib was painful, bandages made it 
possible for him to continue the work, 
*x* * * 

Separation rapids were the next dangerous ones 
met. At the mouth of a deep canyon that comes 
in from the right, they fall nearly twenty feet, 
looking dangerous, and sheer walls leave no chance 
to pass around them. It is here that three members 
of the first Powell expedition are supposed to have 
left the canyon in discouragement, being soon after- 
wards killed by Indians. Kolb, Blake, and Lint 
ran their boats safely, but the deck loads made the 
boats topheavy, causing them to dance about in 
the torrent like corks. Freeman ran last, with 
LaRue and Moore clinging to the hatches. The 
huge waves tossed the boat into the air, and when 
it came down, bottom side up, they were thrown 
out between the boat and the rocks, LaRue nar- 
rowly escaping being crushed. Freeman had dived 
clear of the boat and had come up a few yards from 
it, where he caught a rope. Blake and Dodge 
pushed out in their boat to render assistance. 
Dodge grasped the painter and helped to haul LaRue 
aboard, Freeman and Moore holding hard to the 
upturned boat, which was towed to quieter water 
and righted. All lost such loose articles as hats, 
pipes, and glasses, and Freeman lost both oars, 
which, however, were afterward recovered. 


The party carried a good radio outfit, 
and thus enjoyed a variety of entertain- 
ment and received the news of the world. 
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Fighting the World Traffic in Women 
and Children 


OME of the results so far attained in 
the praiseworthy international cam- 
paign against the nefarious traffic in women 
to be used for immoral purposes, are 
presented by Filippo Meda in Rivista 
Internazionale (Rome). This movement 
against “‘white slavery” has progressed 
actively, and International Congresses were 
held at Frankfort in 1902, at Paris in 1906, 
at Madrid in ‘1910, while, beside new 
national committees, there sprang up special 
associations for the protection of young 
girls. These were certainly unable to put 
a stop to the vile traffic, but at least they 
served to combat it. Its existence was 
shockingly revealed in Italy in the hour of a 
reat national calamity, when it became 
ee that in Messina, which had just 
fallen a prey to the fearful earthquake of 
1908, there were found emissaries trying 
to ferret out of the ruins the unhappy 
orphans, in order to buy them up and 
export them to South America. 

The writer asserts that for a long time 
South America, some North American 
States, as well as Egypt and Russia, were 
the most promising lands for the importa- 
tion of this human merchandise, just as 
Italy continued to be an exporting country, 
as were indeed almost all the other Euro- 
pean countries. When in 1910 the French 
Government proposed another international 
congress for the suppression of indecent 
literature, the German Imperial Govern- 
ment suggested that advantage be taken of 
this opportunity to consider again the ques- 
tion of “white slavery,” in order to remove 
the obstacles which had prevented a definite 
accord among the governments which had 
participated in the Congress of 1902. This 
suggestion was favorably received, and the 
new Congress held meetings in Paris from 
April 13 to May 4, and was attended by 
representatives of all the states that had 
met in that of 1902. 

Unfortunately the preliminary agree- 
ments and understandings reached in rg10 
were rendered ineffectual by the outbreak 
of war in 1914, and nothing more was said 
or done in the matter. After the conclusion 
of peace, investigations showed that the 
infamous traffic, if interrupted by the con- 
flict, was in no wise eradicated, and was 





ready to spring up with renewed vigor under 
the stimulus of the material necessities of 
the impoverished and largely unemployed 
populations. It was therefore apparent 
that the need for definite organization and 
action was imperative. Fortunately a most 
appropriate and satisfactory seat for a 
thorough study of the problem and of the 
best means of solving it was found in the 
League of Nations, which substituted for 
the term “traffic in white women,” the more 
general one of “traffic in women and 
children.” It was agreed that the members 
of the League should leave to it the sur- 
veillance over all agreements that might be 
arrived at regarding this traffic, and that all 
the bureaus established by general treaties 
should be placed under the direction of the 
League, if the contracting parties con- 
sented to this. 

On December 15, 1920, a committee was 
charged with the task of reconciling the 
views of the different governments on the 
subject, so as to permit of common action, 
and on February 22, 1921, an International 
Conference on the traffic in women and 
children was summoned to meet in Geneva, 
at the headquarters of the League, from 
June 30 to July 5 of the same year. In this 
conference the following thirty-three states 
participated: Albania, Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, | Denmark, — Esthonia, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, 
India, Italy, Japan, Lithuania, Monaco, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Panama, Poland 
and Danzig; Portugal, Rumania, South 
Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Uru- 
guay and Jugoslavia. 

The conference advised the Council of 
the League to urge upon all the members, 
and upon the states which had not yet 
ratified the agreements reached in earlier 
conventions, to accord their ratification and 
adhesion. Finally, it expressed the follow- 
ing wishes: that where no _ extradition 
treaties existed between any of the con- 
tracting parties they would take all measures 
in their power to effect the extradition of 
those sought for, or already condemned, 
because of this traffic; that all the states 
should adopt in regard to migration the 
measures calculated to combat the evil. 
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News from Nature’s World 


How Earthquakes Affect Animals 


7 HILE our modern seismographs are 
extremely delicate, registering the 
most minute vibrations of the crust of the 
earth, there are certain phenomena con- 
nected with earthquakes, according to a 
recent investigator, which they are inca- 
pable of recording. Among these are the 
biological effects produced upon animals, 
which are all the more interesting since they 
are frequently manifested before the shock 
itself is registered. This curious circum- 
stance suggests the uneasy forebodings 
experienced according to some observers 
by various animals considerably in ad- 
vance of an electrical storm. 

In the Journal of Comparative Psychology 
Dr. Hans von Hentig of Munich gives the 
results of his studies upon this subject, 
which is of peculiar interest just now be- 
cause of the vast cataclysms which have 
occurred within the last twelve or fifteen 
months, first in the New World and then 
in the Old. In the observer’s experience 
both dogs and foxes frequently display 
great restlessness a considerable time before 
the occurrence of an earthquake. At other 
times on the contrary they exhibit a striking 
lethargy, animals ordinarily keen sensed 
and alert appearing to be stupefied. Defi- 
nite mental disturbances are often found— 
for example, both the aggressiveness and 
the personal devotion of a dog to his master 
may be greatly enhanced during the tremor. 
Cats likewise often caterwaul with almost 
unbearable intensity before the beginning 
of an earthquake, pressing themselves close 
against their masters or even against entire 
strangers. 


In one case a mother cat fetched her young ones 
as if seeking for human help. Even hares appear to 
be so altered as to show no fear of human kind. 
Horses are extraordinarily affected, sometimes 
throwing off the rider, even when the latter had not 
himself felt the tremor of the earth. 


Herr von Hentig also tells us that after 
severe earthquakes the natives of the 
Sunday Islands are accustomed to throw 
away the eggs under brooding hens, since 
they are certain to contain dead chicks. 
This observation by the way is one re- 
corded by Pliny as occurring after storms. 
Fish appear to be greatly excited by earth- 
quakes, leaping madly above the surface 


of the water, and the author is disposed to 
think that this has much to do with the 
singular migrations often observed among 
fishes and the fact that many erstwhile 
good fishing grounds, such as the North 
Sea, may be inexplicably deserted for a 
term of years. 

Crocodiles, which are ordinarily as mute as 
lizards, go roaring down out the bed of the river to 
take refuge in the primeval forest, a thing actually 
seen by Alexander von Humboldt. In Cuba a tame 
house snake is kept which flees into the open before 
every earthquake, thus giving warning to the house 
dwellers. Bees are extremely sensitive to earth- 
quakes, leaving their hives in great excitement long 
before the shock is felt, quieting down only after the 
earthquake has passed over. 

Dr. von Hentig concludes that animals 
do not possess any true “premonition”’ but 
that when a sliding or displacement in the 
earth-crust takes place energies are set 
free which are perceived by the sensory 
apparatus of animals. In his belief these 
physical phenomena both precede and 
follow as well as accompany the actual 
trembling of the earth. 


The Punctual Palolo-W orm 


It was long ago pointed out that since 
the early bird gets the worm early rising 
is no particular virtue on the part of the 
worm but rather a most reckless piece of 
indiscretion. ‘There is one marine worm, 
however, which has the habit of punctuality 
so ingrained that it is actually possible to 
tell the time of the year and almost the very 
date by watching for its appearance on the 
surface of the water. This is the far-famed 
palolo-worm of the Pacific Ocean, known to 
scientists as Eunice viridis. This prompt- 
ness of appearance, which reminds one of 
that of the seventeen-year locusts, is not 
the only remarkable trait of this curious 
creature, however. 

Its body, which is long and tapering, 
being twenty inches or more in length, is 
sharply divided into two portions which 
differ so markedly in aspect that one might 
readily believe they had been joined to- 
gether by way of a sort of scientific hoax 
as in the case of the famous composite 
insect offered to a learned scientist by a 
group of his students as a new specimen 
and promptly classified by him as a humbug. 

The head end of the palolo is compara- 
tively thick and not very long while the 
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tail end is long and narrow and sharply 
marked off into ridges. The reproductive 
elements are contained in this latter por- 
tion of the body. When these are matured 
the animal amputates its own tail which 
at once rises to the surface of the sea and 
swims gaily about apparently quite full of 
life in spite of being decapitated. For many 
years this strange “headless worm” offered 
a baffling puzzle to naturalists. The natives 
of Samoa and the neighboring regions how- 
ever trouble their heads not at all about 
the nature and origin of the headless worm. 
They are too busy gathering it in to be 
devoured as a much-prized delicacy. The 
period of the annual rise of the palolos in 
the Samoan Islands falls in the month of 
October or November during the last 
quarter of the moon with such regu- 
larity that it has been called the calendar 
worm. 

The palolos, which are bisexual, the males 
being reddish brown and the females bluish 
green in color, live at the bottom of the sea 
in the fissures of a certain sort of rock which 
suluewhat resembles a honey comb in 
aspect. It is extremely difficult because 
of the softness of their bodies to extract 
them intact from these crevices. They 
have been studied by a number of natural- 
ists, one of the most recent being the French 
zoologist, M. Charles Gravier, who in a 
late number of the Ann. des Sc. nat. Zodlogie 
writes as follows: 


The period of the palolo at Samoa comprises three 
successive days. In the last quarter of the moon, 
in October and November, more especially in the 
latter month the water is disturbed and floating 
patches of foam are found upon its surface. This is 
a sign to the natives that the palolo will ascend 
two days later. The second day is marked by the 
swarming of other Annelid worms, headless like the 
palolo, and with the same differences of color be- 
tween the sexes, but smaller in size. On the third 
day the palolo swarms. 


Another species, called the Atlantic 
palolo, lives in the region of the Antilles, 
swarming at the beginning of the last 
quarter of the moon falling between June 
29 and July 28. This always ascends just 
at sunrise and undergoes a series of violent 
contractions in order to expel the contents 
of its rings through the rents in its skin. 


How the “Glass Snake” Makes His 
“Getaway” 
The picturesque appellation of the so- 


called “‘glass snake” is rather a misnomer, 
since it is not a snake, to begin with, and it is 


certainly not made of glass. However, this 
is merely another case, very frequent in our 
old world, in which appearances belie the 
facts. This creature is really a lizard, which 
possesses a very snakelike aspect and which 
also resembles serpents in its mode of 
motion, 7. e., by means of undulations from 
side to side. Likewise its long, slim body 
has no legs and feet. While the ordinary 
person might easily mistake it for a true 
snake, the naturalist who encountered 
a specimen would proceed to examine it 
more closely, and upon finding that it has 
movable eyelids and an external ear opening, 
he would know at once that it was a lizard. 
The other part of the name has been given 
these lizards chiefly because of their very 
brittle tails. They are so amazingly brittle, 
indeed, that if you pick up one of the lizards 
by the tail, the owner merely gives himself 
a vigorous twist, which snaps off his caudal 
appendage, whereupon he runs _ briskly 
away, leaving you looking rather foolish 
with the tail still in your hand. There is an 
old story that the glass snake keeps an eye 
on the amputated member and when the 
coast is clear backs up to it and couples it 
on, like a freight train taking on another car. 
That delightful tale, however, is merely a 
figment of the imagination. 

But there is another reason for the name 
“glass snake,” besides the easy breaking-off 
of the tail. Both body and tail are covered 
with hard polished scales, set on in the 
fashion of shingles, and making the animal 
look as if it were covered with glass. This 
is especially true of the American glass 
snake, which is smaller than the European 
species and also much hardsomer. This 
species, whose scientific name is Ophisaurus 
ventralis, not only has a more brittle tail but 
possesses scales so brilliantly colored and 
highly polished that they look like strange 
curios encased in bits of stained glass. Some 
of them have scales nearly black adorned 
with a bright green spot, while in other 
specimens the scales are olive green in tone, 
picked out with a cluster of yellow dots; 
sometimes these dots run together to form 
lengthwise stripes. ‘These American glass 
snakes are not only pretty and inoffensive 
but really quite useful, since they live almost 
entirely upon insects, which they chase by 
night. In the eastern part of the United 
States, they do not range farther north than 
North Carolina, while in the Mississippi 
Valley their habitat extends from souther1 
Illinois to the Gulf of Mexico. 
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JEFFERSON DAVIS, 
CONSTITUTIONALIST 


NEW book about Jefferson Davis 

styles him “President of the South.” 
The phrase fits the popular conception of 
the man who for four bitter years ruled the 
destinies of the Confederate States oi 
America. In the North he was supposed 
to have been peculiarly the product and 
exponent of a section—a man with an ex- 
clusively sectional background, devoted to 
sectional institutions with an intensity that 
made impossible any real sympathy with 
broader national interests. 
Yet we are coming to know 
that this characterization 
was not always true as 
applied to Jefferson Davis 
—that in fact it was never 
true, save with important 
qualifications. 

The publication of ten 
volumes of the correspon- 
dence andaddresses of Mr. 
Davis! at this time, thirty- 
four years after his death 
and fifty-eight years after 
the collapse of the enter- 
prise in which he was the 
central figure, will doubt- 
less do much to correct 
errors in estimates of the 
man that have been ac- 
cepted and passed current 
since the Civil War. ‘These letters, ad- 
dresses and reports, official and non-official, 
presented in chronological order, show Davis 
as a young Kentuckian, born in 1808, a year 
before Lincoln, enjoying educational privi- 
leges such as Lincoln, growing up in the 
same State, never dreamed of, then going 
to West Point and after graduation there 
serving, like so many young Southerners of 
his time, in the little frontier Army of the 
United States. 

On military duty Lieutenant Davis was 
sent in 1828 to Army outposts in that part 

1Jefferson Davis: Constitutionalist—His Letters, Papers 
and Speeches. Collected and Edited by Dunbar Rowland 


Jackson, Mississippi: Printed for the Mississippi _Depart- 
ment of Archives and History. In ten volumes. II. 
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JEFFERSON DAVIS, 1808-1889 


of tne Territory of Michigan which is now 
the State of Wisconsin. In the following 
year, while on a mission with a squad of 
soldiers to Fort Dearborn (Chicago), he 
encamped on the ground where now stands 
the city of Madison, the capital of the 
State. He and his escort were possibly 
the first white men to traverse the region 
between the Four Lakes, as the site oi 
Madison was then called, and the present 
city of Chicago on Lake Michigan. Davis 
served in the Army seven 
years, and went through 
most of the experiences 
that in those days fell to 
the lot of young Army 
officers in that wild region. 
In 1832 he served in the 
Black Hawk War. In 1833 
he was transferred to a 
recently organized _ regi- 
ment of dragoons. He 
resigned from the Army in 
1835, and married the 
daughter of Colonel Zach- 
ary Taylor, later President 
of the United States, who 
had been his commanding 
officer. His wife lived only 
three months, and after 
her death from malarial 
fever Davis became a cot- 
ton planter in Mississippi, whither his father 
had removed in Jefferson’s infancy. For 
seven years he lived in retirement on his 
plantation, devoting much of his time to the 
study of political science, after the manner 
of the educated Southern youth of his 
generation. 

In 1843, at the age of thirty-five, Davis 
emerged from seclusion as Democratic 
candidate for a seat in the State Legisla- 
ture (Lincoln at an earlier day, it will be 
remembered, had made a similar excursion 
into practical politics as a Whig in Tllinois). 
In the following year Davis canvassed the 
State of Mississippi for the Polk and Dallas 
Presidential ticket, and for the ensuing 

10s 
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twenty years he was continuously, except 
for one or two brief intervals, in public life. 
At first he represented his district in the 
National Congress and when the Mexican 
War came on he resigned his seat to take 
command of a Mississippi regiment. He 
acquitted himself well in the War, winning 
the commendation of his superior officers. 
He was wounded at Buena Vista, and al- 
though he might have become a Brigadier- 
General of Volunteers, he declined that 
appointment on the ground that the Federal 
Constitution reserved to the States the 
appointment of all militia officers. The 
volunteers from his State in the Mexican 
War he regarded as militia. 

In the summer of 1847, having been mus- 
tered out of the service, Davis was ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy in the United 
States Senate. He quickly became promi- 
nent in the debates of that body, and within 
two years was made chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs. After the 
expiration of the term for which he was 
appointed Davis was elected to the Senate 
by the Mississippi Legislature for a full 
term of six years. He virtually took the 
leadership of the Democratic side of the 
Senate in the debates on the Compromise 
of 1850. His speeches at that period first 
revealed to the nation his precise attitude 
on the questions of State rights and the 
extension of slavery. The letters, speeches 
and papers printed in full in these volumes 
make clear at many points the sharp dis- 
tinction drawn by Jefferson Davis between 
nullification and secession. As a Mississip- 
pian, he would have refused while his State 
remained in the Union to countenance any 
violation of Federal law constitutionally 
adopted. On this point he was insistent and 
even vehement. With equal force and (as 
it seemed to his Southern associates) 
strength of conviction, Davis maintained 
the right of his own or any of the other 
Sovereign States to withdraw from the 
Federal Union. 

One cannot read these letters and ad- 
dresses without concluding that, whatever 
else Jefferson Davis may have been in those 
years, he was not a provincially-minded ad- 
vocate of his own section. No doubt pro- 
vincialism, both North and South, was far 
more prevalent in the mid-Nineteenth Cen- 
tury than it is to-day. But few men of the 
South knew the United States as a whole 
better than did Jefferson Davis. In the 
Senate he was an early advocate of a Pacific 


Railroad. He was as much at home with 
frontier conditions as was Lincoln himself. 
He knew from personal contact and obser- 
vation the problems of the Northwest, as 
it was then called—the relations of the 
white settlers with the Indians, the mani- 
fold difficulties of pioneer existence, the 
resources of the country, both human and 
material. He was a student of scientific 
farming—a successful planter. 

In the summer of 1858, addressing the 
citizens of Portland, Maine, after expressing 
the gratification of the South in having 
obtained the control of the world’s cotton 
market, Mr. Davis asked: 


Do not our whole people, interior and sea- 
board, North, South, East and West, alike feel 
proud of the hardihood, the enterprise, the skill, 
and the courage of the Yankee sailor, who has borne 
our flag far as the ocean bears its foam, and caused 
the name and the character of the United States to 
be known and respected wherever there is wealth 
enough to woo commerce, and intelligence enough 
to honor merit? 


Throughout his life Mr. Davis was on 
terms of friendship with Northern men. 
Indeed, the differences and friction that 
from time to time arose during his public 
career, as disclosed by these volumes, were 
far oftener with Southerners than with 
Northerners. The New Englander, Frank- 
lin Pierce, was one of the closest friends of 
Davis, whom he called into his Cabinet on 
his accession to the Presidency in 1853. 
Throughout the four years of the Pierce 
Administration Davis was by common con- 
sent the ablest member. Of the Secretaries 
of War who have served since the beginning 
of the Government, few have excelled Davis 
in efficiency or energy. 

Davis returned to the Senate at the close 
of the Pierce Administration, but for two 
years was incapacitated by ill health from 
taking an active part as Senator. He was a 
confirmed neurasthenic, suffering intensely 
for long periods. At that time few, if any, 
of his friends would have thought it possible 
that he could endure the terrific strain of 
four years of war and survive the close of 
the conflict for nearly a quarter of a 
century. 

With a number of his Southern colleagues, 
Davis remained in the Senate until secession 
had actually been proclaimed. He then 
resigned and was commissioned Major- 
General of Mississippi troops. But almos 
immediately the Convention at Mont~ 
gomery elected him Provisional President 





JEFFERSON DAVIS, 


of the Confederate States of America. He 
assumed his duties at once, and took up his 
residence at Richmond on the removal of 
the Confederate capital to that city. In 
the October following he was chosen Presi- 
dent under the provisions of the Confederate 
Constitution. 

The task of a Confederate President, 
appalling in any event, became doubly 
heavy for Davis because he assumed full 
responsibility for the direction of the mili- 
tary machine. For this reason the propor- 
tion of his official papers during the Civil 
War period, devoted to purely military 
matters, is enormous. These volumes, 
therefore, make up the Confederate History 
of the War, so far as that history may be 
said to be comprised in any one publication. 
The politico-economic phases of the War 
on the Southern side, which have been to a 
great extent neglected in the past by his- 
torians, are also represented in these docu- 
ments, more fully than in any other work of 
similar scope. 

This is not the place for an appraisal of 
the qualities displayed by Mr. Davis as the 
leader of a lost cause. During the progress 
of the war his administration was savagely 
attacked within the Confederacy. He him- 
self would ask to be judged by the record, 
and that record we now have presented in 
these ten volumes of letters and papers. 
Even the few survivors of those who fought 
under Davis to divide the Union long since 
ceased to speculate on what would have 
happened if their cause had triumphed. 
Davis himself knew this country as a whole 
too well not to perceive that the well-being 
of the South was and must ever be involved 
in the prosperity of her sister States. This 
he emphasized more than once in his 
speeches. More than one Southern man 
who followed the lead of Davis as a constitu- 
tionalist, is now ready to admit that the 
South to-day is better off within the Union 
than it ever could have been separately. 

Mr. Davis, with his second wife and their 
children, suffered personal hardship after 
the surrender ot Lee’s Army. Davis him- 
self was captured and imprisoned for two 
years in Fort Monroe. He was released on 
a bail bond signed by Horace Greeley and 
others, and the Government at Washington 
never attempted to prosecute him. There 
are those who believe that if Lincoln had 
lived Davis would never ‘have suffered im- 
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prisonment. After his release he became a 
more popular figure in the South than he 
had ever been during his Presidency. He 
was a broken man physically; yet, in spite 
of his years of invalidism and the tremen- 
dous burdens that he bore as head of the 
Richmond government throughout the war, 
he lived on until 1889, dying at the age of 
eighty-one. He outlived most of the great 
generals, both Union and Confederate. In 
the summer of 1885, during General Grant’s 
last illness, Mr. Davis wrote the following 
letter: 


DEAR Sir: Your request on behalf of a Boston 
journalist for me to prepare a criticism on General 
Grant’s military career can not be complied with 
for the following reasons: 

1. General Grant is dying. 

2. Though he invaded our country ruthlessly, it 
was with open hand, and, as far as I know, he 
abetted neither arson nor pillage, and has, since the 
war, I believe, shown no malignity to Confederates, 
either of the military or civil service. 

Therefore, instead of seeking to disturb the quiet 
of his closing hours, I would, if it were in iny 
power, contribute to the peace of his mind and the 
comfort of his body. 

JEFFERSON Davis. 


Dr. Rowland, as Director of the Depart- 
ment of Archives and History of the State 
of Mississippi, began the collection of the 
letters, papers and speeches of Jefferson 
Davis in 2908, a century after his birth. 
At that time these materials were widely 
scattered. There were collections in the 
Confederate Memorial Hall at New Orleans 
and in the Confederate Museum at Rich- 
mond. The War Department at Washing- 
ton had many valuable documents, and so 
did the Manuscripts Division of the Library 
of Congress. The State of Mississippi had 
itself preserved much interesting material. 
After Dr. Rowland began his quest it was 
found that Davis letters and papers were in 
many historical and public libraries through- 
out the country. The work of gathering 
copies of these widely scattered documents 
became a labor of years, and has finally 
resulted in this well-printed series, com- 
prising about 6000 printed pages. The 
publication, as a whole, forms the most 
noteworthy contribution to Civil War his- 
tory since the completion of Nicolay and 
Hay’s “Lincoln.” It is a work that should 
have a place in every library, North and 
South, that attempts to preserve the 
records of the Civil War. . 
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International Topics 


The World Crisis, 1915. By the Rt. Hon. 
Winston S. Churchill. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
578 pp. With maps. 


Mr. Churchill’s earlier work dealing with the 
origins and first year of the World War was eagerly 
welcomed as one of the most important books about 
the war by one of the leading actors in it. . This 
second volume, covering the ill-fated year 1015, 
presents greater difficulties because so many of the 
episodes of which it treats are still matters of parti- 
san dispute in England, and the central episode 
of all, the Dardanelles 
campaign,was the source 
of an irreconcilable con- 
flict between Mr. 
Churchill himself as 
head of the Admiralty 
and England’s two great 
war leaders, Lord Fisher 
and Lord Kitchener. 
Fully understanding and 
accepting his responsi- 
bilities in the matter, 
Mr. Churchill proceeds 
in this volume to disclose 
the whole truth of the 
Dardanelles situation as 
he saw it at the time 
and as he sees it now. 
The whole point of his 
revelation is that early 
in ro15 the Turkish 

WINSTON SPENCER forces in Gallipoli were 

CHURCHILL so demoralized that 
they could not have 
resisted a well-planned and persistent naval attack. 
Whether the reader is brought by his reading of Mr. 
Churchill’s argument to accept his conclusion or not, 
he will at least be convinced that the Dardanelles 
campaign, far from being the work of an amateur, 
had the strongest professional endorsement of 
England’s greatest naval authorities. Mr. Churchill 
further shows that British delay in the Dar- 
danelles operations enabled the Turks to bring up 
reinforcemeats suflicient to defend the peninsula, 
These and other vital facts are succinctly and 
graphically stated by Mr. Churchill in a book which 
must take its place among the indispensable contri- 
butions to the history of the war. 





African Questions at the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence. By George Louis Beer. Edited with Intro- 
duction, Annexes and Additional Notes by Louis 
Herbert Gray. Macmillan. 628 pp. With illus. 

The late George Louis Beer was chief of the 
Colonial Division of the American Delegation to 
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Negotiate Peace in 1919. Already well known as an 
authority on American and British colonial history, 
Mr. Beer added to his reputation by his work at 
Paris. The present volume contains the essential 
parts of Mr. Beer’s survey of conditions in Africa, 
edited and brought down to date by Louis Herbert 
Gray, who acted as Secretary to the Colonial Divi- 
sion. Much of the material for the book was sup- 
plied from the reports of experts at the Peace 
Conference, and is now given to the public for the 
first time. The volume also includes papers on 
Egypt, Mesopotamia and the Colonial Settlement. 


Tacna-Arica Arbitration: the Case of the 
Republic of Chile Submitted to the President 
of the United States as Arbitrator. 187 pp. 


The Appendix to the Case of the Republic of 
Chile. 764 pp. With maps. 


These pamphlets contain the statement of the 
Chilean case as submitted by the agents for that 
republic, Messrs. Robert Lansing and L. H. Woolsey 
acting as their counsel. 


The Struggle for Power in Moslem Asia. 
By E. Alexander Powell. The Century Company. 


389 pp. 

Major Powell’s narratives of travel in Asia have 
been praised for their fidelity to fact. He has, 
indeed, spent many years in that part of the world, 
not merely traveling through, but actually living in 
the countries of which he writes for extended periods 
of time. While those earlier books gave interesting 
sidelights on political personalities, this newer 
volume is a more serious attempt to set forth the 
political events in the Near East, from the date of the 
Armistice down to the rejuvenation of the Turkish 
Government at Angora. In the plainest of language 
Major Powell attacks the selfishness and insincerity 
that have characterized the policies of certain 
European governments in the Near East. For 
American readers, however, the chief interest of the 
book lies in its account of the economic resources 
of that vast region stretching from the eastern 
shore of the Mediterranean to the borders of India. 


International Commercial Policies: with Spe- 
cial Reference to the United States. By George 
Mygatt Fisk and Paul S Peirce. Macmillan. 322 pp. 


This book is based on Dr. Fisk’s volume of the 
same title which was published in 1907. Extraor- 
dinary changes in conditions since the appearance of 
that work seemed to demand a thorough revision. 
Because of the untimely death of Professor Fisk, 
the work of rewriting tell to Professor Peirce, of 
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Oberlin College. While the general plan and scope 
of the original work have been retained, changes 
have been made both in emphasis and arrangement 
of material, and many chapters have been entirely 
recast. In its new form the volume should prove to 
be a serviceable text-book in our colleges. 


The Transformation of American Sentiment 
toward Germany: 1870-1914. By Clara Eve 
Schieber. The Cornhill Publishing Co. 294 pp. 

Starting with the proposition, the truth of which 
is generally admitted, that in the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870-71 the sympathies of the American 


people were in the main with Germany, the author 
of this book traces the rise and growth of a wide- 
spread distrust of German policy, culminating at 
the outbreak of the Great War in a very general 
attitude of suspicion, if not open hostility. The 
material used in this study was obtained largely 
from biographies and autobiographies of leading 
statesmen and diplomats, state documents, diplo- 
matic correspondence, and a critical survey of 
magazines and newspapers from all parts of the, 
country. If the conclusions of this work are to be 
accepted, the war spirit which was developed against 
Germany during the years 1914-17 had its founda- 
tion before the World War had begun. 





History—Ancient and Modern 


By W. M. Filin- 
210 pp. 


Social Life in Ancient Egypt. 
ders Petrie. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

One of the foremost Egyptologists gives in this 
little book a survey of social life in Egypt as it has 
been disclosed by a study of the records. The work 
is based on a constructive study of the results of 
recent research. 


By Edward Raymond 
871 pp. 


Europe: 1450-1789. 
Turner. Doubleday, Page & Company. 
With maps. 


Covering the period from the Renaissance to the 
French Revolution, this book serves as companion 
volume to the author’s ‘Europe: 1789-1920,” 
which has been in print for several years and will 
soon be revised and expanded. As was natural in 
preparing a book for the use of college students, a 
large proportion of the space was devoted to informa- 
tion about governments and diplomatic and mili- 
tary matters. About one-third of the chapters, 
however, deal directly with economic and social 
topics. In the details of arrangement and topog- 
raphy the book might well be taken as a model. 
The maps, prepared by the General Drafting Com- 
pany of New York, are exceptionally good. 


A History of the French People. By Guy De 
La Batut and Georges Friedmann. With an Intro- 
duction by Henri Barbusse. E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 315 pp. 

Here we have a one-volume French history follow- 
ing closely the lines which guided John Richard 
Green in his “History of the English People.” The 
viewpoint is modern, and the book as a whole is a 
story of the people’s fight against the privileged 
classes. There is no glorification of militarism, 
but, on the contrary, a strong and cogent presenta- 
tion of the reasons why the French people of to-day 
should work for the peace of the world. 


The New Poland. By Nevin O. Winter. Bos- 


ton: L. C. Page & Company. 369 pp. IIl. 


Before the World War Poland’s tragic story was 
told for American readers more than once. In the 
United States it seemed to exert a peculiar fascina- 
tion, partly because of the gallant part played by 
Kosciuszko in our Revolution. Since August, 1914, 
a new chapter of Polish history has been written. 


Of the new European states, Poland emerges as the 
greatest, both in area and resources. Moreover, 
it is the buffer state between East and West. Mr. 
Winter has done well to dwell upon these new pages 
of Polish history and to acquaint his American 
readers with their significance. 

Richmond: Its People and Its Story. By 
Mary Newton Stanard. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 238 pp. IIL. 

Perhaps no American city has had a more roman- 
tic history than Richmond, the capital of the Old 


Dominion. Mrs. Stanard, the wife of the Secretary 
of the Virginia Historical Society and editor of its 





COL. WILLIAM BYRD, 2nd, FOUNDER OF 
RICHMOND 


(Reproduced in Mrs. Stanard’s ‘‘ Richmond,” from the 
portrait at ‘‘Brandon’’) 
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magazine, has written a delightful account of the 
beginnings of the town in pre-Revolutionary days, 
its growth and importance as Virginia’s capital, 
and its tragic four years as the seat of government 
of the Confederacy. Mrs. Stanard has given us the 
human story of the town, rather than the documen- 
tary, although her statements are soundly based 
upon the documents. Interspersed in the text are 
many interesting illustrations. 

The Constitution of the United States. an 
Historical Survey of Its Formation. By Robert 


Livingston Schuyler. Macmillan. 211 pp. 
A clear and connected account of the successive 


events which culminated in the formation and 
adoption of the American Constitution. Mr. 


Schuyler has given a straightforward statement ot 
those facts in our constitutional history of which no 
American has a right to be ignorant. 


Reconstruction in Arkansas: 1862-1874. By 
Thomas Staples. Columbia University. 450 pp. 


Even among fairly well-informed students of 
American history, it is probably true that little 
attention has ever been given to the experiences of 
Arkansas in the Reconstruction period. The 
salient features of the subject are thoroughly cov- 
ered in this treatise by Professor Staples. Besides 
the account of the military and civil administrations 
and the vicissitudes of political parties, there are 
chapters on the activities of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
“Reconstruction in Education,” and ‘“Recon- 
struction—Social and Economic.” 





Biography and Memoirs 


Grover Cleveland: the Man and the States- 
man. By Robert McElroy. Harper & Brothers. 
Vol. I: 359 pp. Vol. IT: 427 pp. 


To a partisan Democrat it may seem a pathetic 
fact that President Cleveland’s ‘tauthorized’’ biog- 
rapher should not be a man of the same political 
faith. Others may see in the circumstance a felicity 
in that the first Democratic President since the 
Civil War, who broke with his party on the silver 

question, should figure 
in these volumes as a 
national rather than a 
party leader; and the 
introduction, written by 
ex-Senator Elihu Root, 
tends to confirm this 
inference. Cleveland’s 
was in every sense a 
truly American career. 
Such a life could have 
been lived in no other 
land. It was that which 
made the man in his 
lifetime, in spite of obvi- 
ous limitations, attrac- 
tive to ‘millions of his 
countrymen, and it is 
that which gives anima- 
tion to his biography 
GROVER CLEVELAND and will win for it 
thousands of readers 
without distinction of party. It was Cleveland’s 
unprecedented fortune to serve a term in the 
Presidency, meet with defeat for reélection, and 
after four years again receive the nomination of his 
party and a triumphant election. Although lacking 
nearly every trait which is commonly associated 
with the dramatic, Cleveland’s whole career was 
a drama in American politics such as had never 
before been enacted on any stage. Professor Mc- 
Elroy has performed his task admirably, and with 
a simplicity and dignity worthy of his theme. As 
Mr. Root points out, the biography of Cleveland 
is of special importance for the understanding of the 
period of reconciliation after the Civil War. He 
was able to hold the South and divide the North on 
new issues. 


Richard Olney and His Public Service. By 
Henry James. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


335 pp. Ill. 


The outstanding figure in the cabinet during 
President Cleveland’s second administration was 
Richard Olney, first as Attorney General and later 
as Secretary of State. After the change of govern- 
ment in 1897 Mr. Olney went back to his law prac- 
tice in Boston and outlived his chief by nine years, 
dying in April, 1917, at 
the age of eighty-two. 
By a coincidence the 
authorized biography of 
Mr. Olney appears al- 
most _ simultaneously 
with that of Mr. Cleve- 
land. The author, Mr. 
Henry James, is a son 
of the late Professor 
William James of Har- 
vard and has had access 
to the Olney family pa- 
pers, as well as the let- 
ters of persons in official 
and private life who had 
maintained correspon- 
dence with Mr. Olney 
during and after his 
term of office. Among 
the historic episodes 
treated in this volume 
are the Chicago railway strike of 1894, the Venezue- 
lan boundary question and its settlement, and the 
problem of Cuba’s relations to Spain which culmi- 
nated after Cleveland and Olney had left Washing- 
ton in the Spanish-American War. Important 
diplomatic correspondence, heretofore unpublished, 
is included in this volume, which is a distinct con- 
tribution to American political and diplomatic 
history. 


re _ 





RICHARD OLNEY 


John Milton Gregory: a Biography. By Allene 
Gregory. Chicago: Covici-McGee Co. 372 pp 
Dr. Gregory was the first president of the 


University of Illinois, and there, as well as in 
Michigan, did important pioneer work for the cause 
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of higher education in the Middle West. This 
biography, written by his daughter, defines the 
elements of his success as a teacher. 


The Americanism of Theodore Roosevelt: 
Selections from His Writings and Speeches. 
Compiled by Hermann Hagedorn. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 317 pp. 


In observing, this month, the anniversary of 
Roosevelt’s death, those who value his teachings can- 
not do better than to turn to his writings and 
speeches for a full exposition of his philosophy and 
beliefs. In this third volume of the publications 
of the Roosevelt Memorial Association Mr. Hage- 
dorn has provided a selection of striking passages 
from Roosevelt’s writings. He has arranged these 
passages in three major divisions. In the first he 
includes stories from Mr. Roosevelt’s historical 
writings which show what he terms the background 
of his mind; the second group of extracts emphasizes 
Roosevelt’s moral, social, political and economic 
ideas, while the third main division of the book is 
devoted to narratives and letters which exhibit the 
maninaction. This arrangement of material is both 
logical and natural. Apart from the biographical 
interest of the book, the youthful reader cannot fail 
to receive from it a stimulus to patriotism and good 
citizenship. As Roosevelt’s whole life was a plea for 
these things, so these selections from his teachings 
will carry the same message to another generation. 
In time to come, this book will be found a convenient 
summary of Roosevelt’s beliefs. 


Diplomatic Portraits: Europe and the Monroe 
Doctrine One Hundred Years Ago. By W. P. 
Cresson. Houghton Mifflin Company. 371 pp. Ill. 


Apropos of the centenary of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, which has been observed during the past 
year, Mr. Cresson’s realistic studies of Monroe and 
John Quincy Adams and the parts that they played 
in the diplomacy of one hundred years ago have a 
special interest to-day. In the period of anxiety 
and disillusionment that followed the Napoleonic 
Wars, there is a striking similarity to the era through 
which the present generation is passing. Mr. 
Cresson, himself a former member of the American 
diplomatic service, writes with sympathy and in- 
telligence concerning the European diplomacy of 
that period and America’s relation to it. 


IIt 
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Garrulities of an Octogenarian Editor. 
Henry Holt. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
pp. Iil. 


For sixty years Mr. Holt has been a leading figure 
among American publishers. His circle of friend- 
ships extended far be- 
yond the limited group 
of men and women es- 
pecially interested in 
writing and printing. It 
included statesmen, art- 
ists, philosophers and 
scientists. In this book 
of his reminiscences Mr. 
Holt tells interesting 
stories of many famous 
men and women of his 
time. The four whom 
he singles out as his 
“teachers” are General 
Francis A. Walker, 
Edwin Lawrence God- 
kin, of the Evening Post 
and WNation, Herbert 
Spencer and John Fiske. 
To his so-called “gar- 
tulities” Mr. Holt adds 
a few chapters of an octogenarian’s conclusions on 
political, social and cultural questions 


HENRY HOLT 


Ignatius Loyola. By Henry Dwight Sedgwick. 


Macmillan. 309 pp. 


It is admitted by everyone that the founder of 
the Jesuit Order was a great character in world 
history. Yet among all the biographies of Loyola 
that have heretofore been published in English, 
there has been none which adequately related his 
life to contemporary events, or gave the data for an 
impartial judgment of the Society of Jesus. It is 
said that Mr. Sedgwick is the first non-Catholic 
to write a life of Loyola in English. His knowledge 
of Spanish made it possible for him to utilize fifty 
large volumes of source material, gathered from the 
archives of the Jesuit Order in Italy and Spain. 
One result of Mr. Sedgwick’s investigations is te 
refute, so far as the first Jesuits were concerned, 
the common accusation of their adherence to the 
maxim that ‘The end justifies the means.” Mr. 
Sedgwick’s book makes good its sub-title—‘“An 
Attempt at an Impartia! Biography.” 





Standard 


Library of Southern Literature. Compiled 
Under the Direct Supervision of Southern Men of 
Editors in Chief: Edwin Anderson Alder- 
Literary Editor: 
Martin & 


Letters, 
man, Charles Alphonso Smith. 
John Calvin Metcalf. <Atianta: The 
Hoyt Company. 642 pp. 


The earlier volumes of this library have had a wide 
circulation in the South. They have all been edited 
With exceptional ability, and the enterprise has 
received substantial support from representative 
Southern men and women everywhere. This new 
volume, issued as Supplement No. 1 to the original 


Literature 


library, is mainly a record of the achievements of 
Southern men and women in letters during the last 
twenty years. The editors-do not claim that the 
writers chosen for presentation in this book are the 
only authors in the South deserving of such honor. 
It is believed, however, that the authors included 
reflect in a notable degree the spirit of their time 
and place. So far as they represent the present 
literary activities and resources of the South, it is 
clear that the traditional charm of local coloring still 
persists in that portion of the Union. Among these 
latter-day Southern authors whose reputations have 
extended north of Mason and Dixon’s line are Kate 
Langley Bosher, Philip Alexander Bruce, Irvin S. 
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Cobb, Corra Harris, Henry Sydnor Harrison, 
Archibald Henderson, Walter Hines Page, Mary 
Newton Stanard and Edward Lucas White. 


The Bible Story: a Connected Narrative 
Retold from Holy Scripture. By the Rev. James 
Baikie. Macmillan. 472 pp. IIl. 


In retelling the Biblical narrative, not for young 
readers only, but for all readers in our day who wish 
to get a connected presentation of the scriptural 
record, Dr. Baikie has avoided language of an ar- 
chaic character and yet has preserved to a great 
degree the stateliness of diction which graced the 
King James version. The story is given in its true 
historical order, with the omission of details un- 
essential to the narrative itself. This method is 
pursued for both the Old and New Testament, and 
the author has added a section in which the course 
of history between the closing of the Old Testament 
story and the opening of that of the New Testament 
is briefly traced. Quite apart from the spiritual 
meaning of the Biblical narrative, the stories that 
compose it have an unrivalled literary charm. Dr. 
Baikie has in no way sacrificed that quality. There 
are fifty full-page illustrations in color by J. H. Hart- 
ley, who recently made a special journey to the Holy 
Land for the purpose of making these sketches. In 
both text and pictures the great theme is reverently 
treated. 


DR. JAMES BAIKIE 
(Author of “The Bible Story’’) | 





Other Timely Works 


the various problems related to the holding, man- 
aging and selling of real estate, the principles of 
valuation and of taxation. There is one espe- 
cially suggestive chapter on subdividing and city- 
planning. 


Principles of Real Estate Practice. By Ernest 
McKinley Fisher. (Land Economic Series, Edited 
by Richard T. Ely.) Macmillan. 309 pp. 


At some time in his life every one of us is destined 
to become interested in real estate. Whether that 
interest be direct or remote, practical or theoretical, 
it is highly important that we ourselves and those 
with whom we have business relations should 
develop a knowledge of the subject based on sound 
economic principles, constructively applied. In the 
tremendous expansion of the field of real-estate 
interest and practice a demand has risen for clearly 
written and soundly conceived treatises on the sub- 
ject. The Institute for Research in Land Econo- 
mics, under the wise leadership of Professor Richard 
T. Ely, of the University of Wisconsin, codperating 
with the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards and the United ¥. M. C. A. Schools, has 
worked out a course of study, for which “The Prin- 
ciples of Real Estate Practice,” by Ernest M. Fisher, 
is intended to serve as an introductory text-book. 
This volume is comprehensive in plan, dealing with 





Hindustani Workers on the Pacific Coast. 
126 pp. Factory Labor in India. 216 pp. Fac- 
tory Legislation in India. 92 pp. The Labor 
Movement in India. 112 pp. By Rajani Kanta 
Das. Berlin and Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter & 
Company. 

Dr. Das has made critical and analytical studies 
of the condition and problems of factory workers in 
India, of the legislation that has been enacted in 
their interest, and of the working-class movement in 
India as a whole, together with an inquiry into the 
social and economic conditions of Indian immigrants 
on the Pacific coast, based on the report made by 
the author as special agent to the United States 
Department of Labor. 
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